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LAFAYETTE IN AMERICA. 



CHAPTER I. 



Maryland Cattle Show — Indian Deputation introduced to Gen. Lafay- 
ette — President's Message— Extraordinary honours paid to the Na- 
tion's Guest-— National recompense presented by Congress. 

On arriving at Washington, we went to dine with the 
president; and after reposing for twenty-four hours, we set 
out for Baltimore, where we were invited as merabers of i 
the Agricultural Society to the annual meeting of the farm-i 
ers of Maryland. The object of this society is the distribu-l 
tioQ of rewards and encouragements to all, who in thej 
course of the year have made ioiprovements in agriculture,\ 
or the arts of domestic utility. The different products are 
exhibited, without the names of their owners, and examin- 
ed by a committee, upon whose report the society awards 
the prizes. The show appeared to be rich in products of 
every description. A great number of horses, cows, and 
sheep, remarkable for their beauty of form, proved how 
careiul the Maryland farmers are in improving their stock. 
Models of agricultural implements, linen, cotton, canvass 
and woollen cloths, wines and grain, so arranged, as to bei 
open to public examination, attested the spirit of investi-l 
gallon and improvement which pervades the industrious! 
class of this rich state. General Harper opened the meet^ 
ing by a very instructive discourse upon the progress and 
actual condition of agriculture in Maryland, and General 
Lafayette was charged with the distribution of the pre- 
miums. After these were delivered, the farmers were ar- 
ranged in two lines, and General Lafayette passed between 
them, shaking hands with every one. We then gaily seat- 
ed ourselves at table, where numerous toasts were drank, 
** to the nation's guest," " the farmer of La Grange," &c. 
To these tributes of respect, the general replied by the 
following toast: '^ The seed of American liberty transplant- 
ed to other shores, smothered hitherto, but not destroyed 
Vol. II.— 2 
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by European weeds; may it germinate and grow afresh^ 
more pure and vigorous, and cover the soil of both hemi- 
spheres." 

Before leaving Baltimore we visited several farms in the 
vicinity, at each of which General Lafayette took accurate 
notes of various improvements, whose application he 
thought would prove useful on his farm at La Grange. He 
especially admired a fine steam boiler,* at General Har- 
per's farm, by which numerous flocks could be more abun- 
dantly and economically fed. Mr. Patterson presented him 
a young bull and two heifers of rare elegance of form, said 
to be of the English Devonshire breed. We also received 
from several other agriculturists, wild turkeys for the im- 
provement of the European breed, pigs of singular size, 
figure, &:c.; in short, every one wished to present some of 
his produce to the farmer of La Grange, who accepted 
them the more gratefully, because he saw in each of these 
presents means of rendering service to French agriculture. 

On returning to Washington, we found the city much 
more animated than before our departure. The number 
of strangers and citizens from all parts of the Union, which 
usually assemble at the opening of congress, were collected 
this season in much greater crowds, attracted by the wish 
of being there at the same time with the nation's guest, 
and lo witness the inauguration of the recently elected 
president. The European ambassadors and ministers of 
the new states of South America, had returned to their 
posts, which they left during the fine season; Indian depu- 
tations had also arrived from the most distant forests, to 
mike known the wants of their brethren to the American 

fovernment. These deputations came to visit General 
^afayette the morning after our return; they were intro- 
duced by Major Pitchlynn, their interpreter; at their head 
were two chiefs whom we had previously seen at Mr. 
Jefferson's table during our visit to Monticello. I recog- 
nised them by their ears cut into long straps and garnished 
with long plates of lead. One of them, named Mushula- 
tubbee, made an address to General Lafayette in the Indian 
language; after he had concluded, Pushalamata, the first of 

* Since our return to France, the general hai received a similar boil- 
er from Mr. Morris of Baltimore, which is now in use at La Grange. 
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their chiefd, also addressed the general, congratulating him 
on his return to the land for which he had fought and bled 
in his youth, &c. This chief expired a few days after- 
wards: feeling the approach of death, he called his com- . 
E anions around him, requested them to dress him in his 
est ornaments and give him his arms, that he might die 
like a man. He expressed a desire that the Americans 
would bury him with the honours of war, and fire a salute 
over his grave, which was promised. He then conversed 
with his friends until he gently expired. He was very old 
and of the Choctaw tribe, as well as part of those who 
came to see General Lafayette; the rest were Chickasaws. 

On his return to Washington, the general found mes- 
sages from all the southern and western states, expressing 
the desire and hope of the people of those parts of the Union 
that he would visit them: the representatives of the differ- 
ent states who had come to sit in congress, daily came to see 
him, and spoke with enthusiasm of the preparations which 
their fellow citizens were already making to receive the 
bation^s guest. 

He felt that it would be difficult, not to say impossible, 
to refuse invitations so feelingly and honourably expressed, 
and determined to accept them all; but on account of the 
advanced state of the season he could not re-commence 
his journey till the end of the winter; during part of which 
he would remain at Washington, where he could attend to 
the debates in congress. As these debates would not begin 
for some days, he determined to profit by the intervening time 
to visit all the members of General Washington's family, 
residing in the vicinity of the capital. We first went to 
the house of one of his nieces, Mrs. Lewis, at Wood Lawn; 
this lady was brought up at Mount Vernon with Mr. 
George Lafayette, and time had not destroyed the fraternal 
friendship existing between them. She received us with 
great kindness, as did her husband and family. We re- 
mained four days at Wood Lawn, receiving the most deli- 
cate attentions, and departed charged with little presents, 
of great value to us, because they were almost all objects 
which had belonged to the hero of liberty, the immortal 
Washington. ^" 

As Wood Lawn is but a divisioj^^f the ancient property of 
Mount Vernon, we had but a short walk to Judge Bushrod 
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Washington's. We then revisited Arlington, the residence 
of Mr. CustiSf of whom I have heretofore had occasion to 
speak. His house, built according to reduced plans of the 
temple of Theseus, stands upon one of the most beautiful 
situations imaginable; from the portico the eye takes in, at 
one view, the majestic course of the Potomac, the com- 
mercial movements of Georgetown, the rising city of 
Washington, and far beyond the vast horizon, beneath 
which lie the fertile plains of Maryland. If Mr. Custis, in- 
stead of the great number of indolent slaves, who devour 
his produce, and leave his roads in a bad condition, would 
employ a dozen well paid free labourers, I am sure that he 
would soon triple his revenues, and have one of the most 
delightful properties, not only of the District of Columbia^ 
but of all Virginia. 

While General Lafayette was visiting his friends, con- 
gress commenced its session on the 6th of December, ac- 
cording to custom. The president's message was received 
by both houses on the 7th at noon ; add, on our return to 
Washington on the 8th, we read this political paperydlways 
so important in the United States, but still more interesting 
this year, because it was the last great administrative act 
of an honest man ; and its influence, perhaps, saved the re- 
publics of South America, I do not say from the intrigues,, 
but at least from the attacks of Europe. Those who wish 
to learn how, in a legitimate government, the chief magis- 
trate elected by the people renders an account of the sa« 
cred trust they have confided to him, should read Mr. 
Monroe's message of the 6th December, 1824. They will 
there see with what candour this wise magistrate informs 
congress of all the acts of his administration, with what 
simplicity he speaks of his treaties with all the kings of 
Europe ; with what frankness he exposes the wants, the re- 
sources, the situation of the state ; but also with what 
courage and dignity he declares to the whole world that 
the republic, faithful to its engagements, will regard as a 
personal offence all attacks directed against its allies, and 
will always repel, with its whole power, the unjust princi- 
ple of foreign interference in the affairs of the nation. 

After the reading of the message committees were im- 
mediately apipointed by both houses upon the various arti- 
cles it contamed. The committee charged with what 
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related to the general, was requested to report with as 
little delay as possible. Other committees were appointed 
to arrange the ceremonial of the generaPs public reception 
by congress ; and, on the 8th of December the joint com- 
mittee reported by Mr. Barbour to the house of representa- 
tives, that, in order to avoid difficulties, each house of con- 
gress should separately receive the nation's guest. The 
senate then determined upon the manner in which General 
Lafayette should be received, and the committee was au- 
thorized to act as intermediary to the senate and him. 

On the 9th Mr. Mitchell, in the name of the committees, 
proposed resolutions, which were unanimously adopted, 
that General Lafayette should be publicly gratulated by 
the house of representatives on account of his accepting 
the invitation of congress, and assured of the profound re- 
spect felt for his eminent services during the revolution, as 
well as of the pleasure caused by his return, after so long 
an absence, to the theatre of his exploits. 

As soon as these resolutions were made known, the 
troops wished to parade, to give the reception of the na- 
tion's guest by congress all the brilliance of military pomp ; 
but General Lafayette, having learned their intention, re- 
quested them to relinquish it, as he considered it inconsis- 
tent, both with his character and situation, to appear before 
the national representatives surrounded by the pomp of 
arms; the troops, always delighted to do what was most 
agreeable to him, immediately laid aside their project. At 
half past twelve we went in carriages with the committee 
of the senate to the capitol ; at ten o'clock precisely the 
doors of the senate were thrown open, and General La- 
fayette was led into the midst of the assembly by Mr. 
Barbour, president of the committee. On arriving at the 
centre of the hall, Mr. Barbour said, in a loud voice, " We 
introduce General Lafayette to the senate of the United 
States." The senators standing uncovered received this 
annunciation with the most profound silence. The com* 
mittee then conducted the general to a seat on the right 
of Mr. Gailliard, president of the senate ; a motion to ad- 
journ was made immediately after, that each senator might 
individually pay his respects to the general. This motion 

being carried, the senators successively left their seats, and 

2*. 
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approached him for that purpose. Thus terminated the 
business of the day. 

The next morning, the general was again conducted to 
the capitol, by a deputation of twenty-four members of 
the house of representatives. The procession consisted of 
merely twelve coaches, but without escort, pomp, or deco- 
rations ; our progress through the city was slow and silent. 
At the sight of the first coach, which contained the general, 
the citizens halted, removed their hats, but uttered no 
exclamation. This silence, this simplicity, was really im- 
pressive. We were conducted into the committee room 
until the session commenced; the public galleries were 
crowded from early in the morning ; the seats were occu- 
pied by foreign diplomatists and most distinguished persons 
of the city. That part of the hall which is not occupied 
by the representatives, was, on this occasion, alone filled 
by ladies. 

When the members had taken their seats, Mr. Condict 
proposed that the senate should be invited to attend, and 
the motion was carried by a large majority. The speaker 
then requested the members to pass to the right, in order 
to give place to the senators. The senate then entered 
and took their seats ; a few minutes after, two members 
came for Mr. George Lafayette and myself, and conducted 
us into the hall, to a seat occupied by the public officers. 
A signal being then given, the doors were thrown open, 
and General Lafayette entered between Messrs. Mitchell 
and Livingston, followed by the rest of the deputation : 
the whole assembly arose and stood uncovered in silence. 
When the general reached the centre of the hall, the 
speaker, Mr. Clay, thus addressed him : 

" General — The house of representatives of the United 
States, impelled alike by its own feelings, and by those of 
the whole American people, could not have assigned to me 
a more gratifying duty, than that of presenting to you cor- 
dial congratulations upon the occasion of your recent 
arrival in the United States, in compliance with the wishes 
of congress, and to assure you of the very high satisfaction 
which your presence affords on this early theatre of your 
glory and renown. Although but few of the members who 
compose this bpdy shared with you in the war of our revo- 
lution, all have, from impartial history or from faithful 
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tradition, a knowledge of the perili, the sufieringB, and the 
sacrifices which you voluntarilj encountered, and the signal 
services, in America and in Europe, which you performed 
for an infant, a distant, and an alien people ; and all feel 
and own the very great extent of the obligations under 
which you have placed our country. But the relations in 
which you have ever stood to the United States, interest- 
ing and important as they have been, do not constitute the 
only motive of the respect and admiration which the house 
of representatives entertain for you. Your consistency of 
character, your uniform devotion to regulated liberty, in all 
the vicissitudes of a long and arduous life, also commands 
its admiration. During all the recent convulsions of 
Europe, amidst, as ailer the dispersion of, every political 
storm, the people of the United States have beheld you, 
true to your old principles, firm and erect, cheering and 
animating, with your well known voice, the votaries of 
liberty, its faithful and fearless champion, ready to shed 
the last drop of that blood which here you so Keely and 
noblv spilt, -m the same holy cause. 

^^ The vain wish has been sometimes indulged, that Pro- 
vidence would allow the patriot, after death, to return to 
his country, and to contemplate the intermediate changes 
which had taken place — ^to view the forests felled, the 
cities built, the mountains levelled, the canals cut, the 
highways constructed, the progress of the arts, the advance- 
ment of learning, and the increase of population — General, 
your present visit to the United States is a realization of 
the consoling object of that wish. You are in the midst 
of posterity. Every where, you must have been struck 
with the great changes, physical and moral, which have 
occurred since you left us. Even this very city, bearing 
a venerated name, alike endeared to you and to us, has 
since emei^ed from the forest which then covered its site. 
In one respect, you behold us unaltered, and this is in the 
sentiment of continued devotion to liberty, and of ardent, 
affection and profound gratitude to your departed friend, 
the father of his country, and to you, and to your illustrious 
associates in the field and in the cabinet, for the multiplied 
blessings which surround us, and for the very privil^e 
of addressing you, which I now exercise. This senti- 
ment, now fondly cherished by more than ten millions of 
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people, will be transmitted, with unabated vigour, down 
the tide of time, through the countless millions who are 
destined to inhabit this continent, to the latest posterity/^ 

The profound emotion experienced bj the speaker, 
which had visibly agitated him throughout his address, 
rapidly extended to the hearts of the auditors, each of 
whom waited, with benevolent anxiety, for the answer 
they expected the general would have ready in writing, 
for so solemn an occasion. But every one was agreeably 
surprised, to see him advance a few steps towards the 
speaker, cast upon the assembly looks of feeling and grati- 
tude, and, after a few instants of recollection, deliver, in a 
sonorous voice, distinctly audible throughout the house, 
the following extempore reply: 

" Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the House of Representor 
tives — While the people of the United States, and their 
honourable representatives in congress, have deigned to 
make choice of me, one of the American veterans, to sig- 
nify, in his person, their esteem for our joint services, and 
their attachment to the principles for which we have had 
the honour to fight and bleed, I am proud and happy to 
share those extraordinary favours with my dear revolu- 
tionary companions; yet it would be, on my part, uncandid 
and ungrateful, not to acknowledge my personal share in 
those testimonies of kindness, as they excite in my breast 
emotions which no words are adequate to express. 

" My obligations to the United States, sir, far exceed 
any merit 1 might claim; they date from the time when I 
have had the happiness to be adopted as a young soldier, 
a favoured son of America ; they have been continued to 
me during almost a half a century of constant affection and 
confidence ; and now, sir, thanks to your most gratifying 
invitation, I find myself greeted by a series of welcomes, 
one hour of which would more than compensate for the 
public exertions and sufferings of a whole life. 
, " The approbation of the American people, and their 
representatives, for my conduct, during the vicissitudes of 
the European revolution, is the highest reward 1 could 
receive. Well may 1 stand firm and erects when, in their 
names, and by you, Mr. Speaker, I am declared to have, in 
every instance, been faithful to those American principles 
of liberty, equality, and true social order, the devotion to 
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Which, as it has been from mj earliest youth, so it shall 
continue to be to my latest breath. 

^' You have been pleased, Mr. Speaker, to allude to the 
peculiar felicity of my situation, when, after so long an 
absence, I am called to witness the immense improve- 
ments, the admirable communications, the prodi^ous crea- 
tions, of which we find an example in this citv, whose 
name itself is a venerated palladium ; in a word, all the 
grandeur and prosperity of those happy United States, 
who, at the same time they nobly secure the complete 
assertion of American independence, reflect, on every part 
of the world, the light of a far superior political civiliza- 
tion. 

" What better pledge can be given, of a persevering, 
national love of liberty, when these blessings are evidently 
the result of a virtuous resistance to oppression, and insti- 
tutions founded on the rights of man, and the republican 
principle of self-government? 

** No, Mr. Speaker, posterity has not begun for me, 
since, in the sons of my companions and friends, I find the 
eaine public feelings; and^ permit me to add^ the saiM 
feelings in my behalf, which I have had the happiness to 
experience in their fathers. 

^^ Sir, I have been allowed, forty years ago, before a com- 
mittee of a congress of thirteen states, to express the fond 
wishes of an American heart; on this day, I have the 
honour and enjoy the delight, to congratulate the represen- 
tatives of the Union, so vastly enlarged, on the reahzation 
of those wishes, even beyond every human expectation, 
and upon the almost infinite prospects we can with cer- 
tainty anticipate; permit me, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen 
of the house of representatives, to jom to the expression of 
those sentiments, a tribute of my lively gratitude, affec- 
tionate devotion, and profound respect.^* 

I will not attempt to depict the deep impression pro- 
duced by the reply of the general, and by this simple yet 
majestic scene on the spectators. I fear that it would be 
understood but by few. As regards my own feeling, 1 
frankly avow, that I could not avoid drawing a companson 
between this touching picture of national gratitude crown- 
ing the civic virtues, with those pompous ceremonies, in 
the midst of which the monarchs of Europe deign to show 
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themselves, surrounded with the glitter of arms and the 
splendour of dress : the latter appeared to me onlj similar 
to some brilliant theatrical representation, which it would 
he gratifying to behold, if we could forget that they but 
add to the misery of the people. 

After these testimonies of devotion and feeling, hitherto 
unknown in the history of nations, thus tendered by con- 
gress to General Lafayette, it might have been supposed, 
that all marks of national gratitude were exhausted. But, 
in compliance with the message of the president, and above 
all, with the expression of public opinion which was daily 
manifested in the public prints and in private letters ad- 
dressed from all parts of the Union to the members, con- 
gress still conceived that more remained to be done, and 
hastened to appoint a committee to devise a mode of pre- 
senting to General Lafayette a recompense worthy of the 
nation which tendered it. This committee reported a bill 
on the 20th of December, in which, after detailing the ser- 
vices rendered by Lafayette to the American nation, and 
the sacrifices he had made in the achievement of its inde- 
pendence, they proposed that the sum of 300,000 dollan,; 
and the fee simple of a tract of land of 24,000 acres, to be 
chosen in the most fertile part of the United States, should 
b,e ofiered as a compensation and testimony of gratitude. 
This proposition was received with enthusiasm by the 
senate, and it was believed that it would pass without dis- 
cussion, when at the moment it was about to be sent to the 
house of representatives, a senator observed, '^ that he had 
no objections to make either to the sum about to be voted, 
or to the services for which it was given ; that he yielded 
to no one in gratitude and friendship towards General La- 
fayette, whose virtues and services, he beUeved, could not' 
be too highly recompensed ; but thought that the proposed 
method was defective ; that charged with the administra- 
tion of the public revenues, he did not believe that congress 
was permitted to dispose of them otherwise than for the 
public service; he thought that each state might claim 
with justice, a right to testify its gratitude to Lafayette; 
finally, that he voted against the consideration of the pro- 
position, to avoid establishing a precedent, the consequences 
of which might hereafter be fatal." 

The eloquence of Mr. Hayne easily triumphed over thii 
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Opposition, arising from a scrupulous attention and care of 
the public finances, and the bill having been a third time 
read, was almost unanimously adopted. Seven votes only 
were in the negative ; and it was universally known that 
cyen those who opposed the bill, were among the warmest 
friends and partizans of the general. Motives of public 
expediency, and, with some, the habit of opposing every 
novel measure of finance, were the only reasons for their 
course of conduct. 

The proposition was received with equal warmth and 
good will in the house of representatives. As soon as the 
committee presented their report, all other business was 
postponed, and the consideration of the bill commenced. 
The discussion that ensued, as^ in the senate, fully recog- 
nized the rights of the general to national gratitude, and 
only turned on the legality of the proposed plan. After 
the third reading the bill was passed by an overwhelming 
majority. 

During these discussions in congress. General Lafayette, 
who was wholly ignorant of their existence, was at An- 
napolis, whither he had been invited by the legislature of 
Maryland. It was not until the day after his return to 
Washington, that the two committees of the senate and the 
house of representatives waited on him, to acquaint him 
with the resolutions of congress. 

Mr. Smith, the chairman, presented him the act, and ob- 
served that the congress of the United States, fully appre- 
ciating the great sacrifices made by the general in the 
cause of American Independence, had taken that opportu- 
nity of repaying a part of the vast debt owed to him by the 
country. 

General Lafayette was greatly embarrassed on hearing 
this munificence of congress towards him. He was at first 
tempted to refuse it, as he thought the proofs of aflection 
and popular gratitude which he had received from the 
moment of his arrival in the United States, were a suffi- 
cient recompense for all his services, and he had never 
desired any other. But he nevertheless felt, from the 
manner in which this ofier was made, that he could not 
refuse it without ofiending the American nation, through 
its representatives, and he therefore immediately decided 
upon accepting it. He replied to the committee with his 
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asual promptness and feeling, assuring them of the deep 
gratitode he felt, as an American soldier, and as an adopt- 
ed son of the country, for this as well as other marks of 
^afiection that had been bestowed upon him. 

This act of congress was soon spread, by means of the 
public journals, through all parts of the Union, and was 
every where received with unanimous approbation. Some 
states even wished to make an addition to these grants of 
congress. Thus, for example, Virginia, New York, and 
Maryland, were desirous to heap additional favours on the 
guest of the nation. It required all the determined modera- 
tion of the general to repress this excess of gratitude, which 
would have ended in placing at his disposal all the funds 
of the United States; for if the states had once engaged in 
this struggle of generosity, it is difficult to say where it 
would have ended. 

Nevertheless, the newspapers, the oi^ns of public 
opinion, in apj^lauding these acts of congress, attacked, with 
a severity which distressed General L<afayette, those few 
members of the senate and house of representatives, who 
had voted against the national donation. These attacks, 
in fact, were the more unjust ; for, as I have already said, 
the majority of the opponents of the measure were per- 
sonal friends of the general, and wholly devoted to his in- 
terests ; but in voting, not against the proposition, but 
against its form, they remained faithful to a principle they 
had always adopted, of not disposing of the public funds 
for other purposes than those of the public service. Some 
of them deemed it proper to explain this to the general. 
" Not only," said they, " do we partake of the gratitude 
and admiration of our fellow citizens towards you for the 
services you have rendered us, but we also think that the 
nation can never repay them, and yet twenty-six of us 
voted against the proposition in congress." " Well," re- 
plied the general, m taking them cordially by the hand, ^ I 
can assure you, that if I had had the honour of being ydor 
colIea|ue, we should have .been twenty-seven, not only Be- 
cause I partake of the sentiments which determined your 
votes, but also because I think that the American nation 
has done too much for me." This reply soon appeared 
in all the journals, and, as may be supposed, only added 
to the popularity of him who made it 
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I have already observed that during the deliberatioDs of 
congress, Qeoeral Lafayette had accepted the invitation of 
the legislat^te of Maryland, who also v^rished to bestow on 
him the hodour of a public reception. We left Washing- 
ton on the 16th of December, accompanied by Dr. Kent, 
Mr. Mitchell, members of the house of representatives from 
Maryland, and a detachment of volunteer cavalry. On our 
route, we visited the family and beautiful farm of Capt 
Sprigg, ex-governor of Maryland, and arrived at Annapolis 
in the afternoon. The deputies of the city met the gene- 
ral at a great distance from it, notwithstanding the badness 
of the weather^ and the troops had advanced as far as Mil- 
ler^s Hill. Another corps of militia had marched from 
Nottingham, which is thirty miles from Annapolis. The 
storm had retarded its arrival, but had not damped the 
zeal of the citizens. At CarroPs Lane, about two miles 
from the city, the general, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances that were made, descended from the carriage, and 
with his head uncovered, returned thanks to the troops for 
the affection they testified towards him. " They have ex- 
posed themselves to the severity of the weather on my 
account, and I cannot permit it to deter me from return- 
ing them my thanks,^^ observed he. At the limits of the 
district an interesting meeting took place between him and 
some soldiers of the revolutionary army, several of whom 
bad assisted in carrying him from the field of battle at 
Brandywine, where he had been wounded. Twenty-four 
discharges of cannon, and the display of the national flag 
on the state-house, announced his arrival in the city. 

Conducted into the hall of the legislature, which was 
filled with persons of distinction and soldiers of the revo- 
lution, he was led to a seat, where he listened to a dis- 
course from the mayor in the name of the city. In his 
reply, he alluded to the fact, that Annapolis bad been the 

«ene of events for ever memorable in the annals of the 
nited States ; it was within its walls that Washington bad 
laid down a power conferred on him by the nation ; and 
the inhabitants of that city had always been worthy, by 
their patriotism, of being the witnesses and participators of 
this noble act. 

The next day, Friday, 17th December, the militia of 
the county, the volunteer battalion of Annapolis, and the 
Vol. 11.— 3 
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United States artillery were reviewed by him, displaying 
great discipline and soldierly precision in tlieir manoeuyres. 

The following Monday, he received from the legislature 
of the state, a repetition of the same honours bestowed on 
him a few days previous by the congress of the United 
States. The day terminated by a public dinner, at which 
all the senators and representatives were present, and by a 
ball given by the mayor of the city. 

Annapolis is a city of about 2500 inhabitants, handsomely 
situated on the river Severn, which empties into the Che- 
sapeake Bay. It is the seat of government of the state of 
Maryland, but will never become an important place, at 
least from its commerce, which is wholly absorbed by the 
port of Baltimore. 

In returning to Washington, we went by Frederick- 
town, where the general was received with enthusiasm by 
the population, and by a great number of his former com- 

S anions in arms, among whom he recognized Colonel 
I*Pherson, with whom we lodged. At the public banquet 
given him by the town, the table was lighted by a cande- 
labra supporting an immense quantity of candles, the base 
of which was an enormous fragment of a bomb shell used 
at the siege of York-town. 

Fredericktown is, next to Baltimore, the largest city in 
Maryland. It is situated in the heart of a fertile country, 
on the west bank of a small stream called the Monocacy. 
Its population, which does not amount to more than 3000, 
are generally engaged in manufactures. 



'\ CHAPTER II. 

Election of the President — Pablic character of the President — Public 
officers — Congress — Grand public dinner on the let of January. 

When we landed at New York, in the month of August, 
the people of the United States were occupied in the 
choice of a new political chief. This choice takes place 
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every four years. It is always accompanied with much 
popular excitement, ^wbich noay be readily conceived, as 
it equally interests every individual. Nevertheless, this 
excitement does not occasion any tumults. Since the 
adoption of the constitution, the nation has at nine different 
times elected a president, and always without the occur- 
rence of any serious disturbance. The public prints, it ii^ . 
true, as oigans of the opposing parties, become arsenals in 
which arms of all descnption and temper may be found, 
and which are oftentimes made use of in any thing but a 
courteous manner ; but the exaggeration and violence of 
these journals are productive of no evil consequences, and 
never excite the people to transgress the laws. 

The election of 1824 has, in common with the nine pre- 
ceding, completely ba£9ed the penetration of European 
politicians, who, with an assurance founded on ignorance 
and duplicity, predicted that the constitution of the United 
States was about to experience a shock, which it was im- 
possible it could sustain, and that from the bosom of the 
turbulent democracy of America, would arise civil war 
and an overthrow of all civil order. These predictions 
were founded on the circumstance of the Amencan nation 
having, until the present time, been able to restrict its 
choice to a few individuals, rendered dear to their country 
by their revolutionary services, whilst now it found itself 
obliged to enter on another list, and, consequently, to open 
the door to the ambitious and designing. 

It was during the height of the excitement produced by 
the discussion of the presidential question that General 
Lafayette appeared on the American shores. This event, 
as if by enchantment, paralyzed all the electoral ardour. 
The newspapers, which, the evening before, were furiously 
combating for^ their favourite candidate, now closed their 
long columns on all party disputes, and only gave admis- 
sion to the unanimous expression of the public Joy and 
national gratitude. At the public dinners, instead of caustic 
toasts, intended to throw ridicule and odium on some po- 
tent adversary, none were heard but healths to the guest 
of the nation, around whom were amicably grouped the 
most violent of both parties. Finally, for nearly two 
months all the discord and excitement produced by this 
election, which, it was said, would engender the most dis- 
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astrous consequences, were forgotten, and nofhing was 

thought of but Lafayette and the heiapes of the revolution. 

On the evening of the day in which the president had 

* received a notification that his successor had been ap- 

Eointed, there was a lai^e party at his house. I had already 
een present at these parties, which are very striking from 
the numerous and various society there assembled, and by 
the amiable simplicity with which Mrs, Monroe and her 
daughters receive their guests. But, on this occasion, the 
crowd was so considerable that it was almost impossible 
to move. All the inhabitants of Washington were attracted 
by the desire of seeing the president elect and his compe- 
titors, who, it was taken for granted, would be present, 
and who, in fact, were so, with the exception of Mr. Craw- 
ford, who was detained at home by illness. After having 
made my bow to Mr. and Mrs. Monroe, to reach whom I 
found considerable difficulty, I looked with impatience for 
Mr. Adams and the other candidates. It appeared to me, 
that their being thus thrown together would prove ex- 
tremely embarrassing to them, and I felt some curiosity to 
see how they would conduct themselves on the occasion. 
On entering one of the side rooms, I perceived Mr. Adams ; 
he was alone in the midst of a large circle which was 
formed around him. His countenance was as open and 
modest as usual. Every instant persons pressed through 
the crowd to offer him their congratulations, which he re- 
ceived without embarrassment, and replied to by a cordial 
shake of the hand. At some distance, in the midst of a 
group of ladies, was Mrs. Adams. She appeared to be ra- 
diant with joy ; but it was easy to be seen that she was 
more pleased at the personal triumph of her husband than 
for the advantages or pleasures that would result to her- 
self. Whilst I was attentively looking at this interesting 
scene, a tumultuous movement was heard at the door, and 
a murmur of satisfaction arose from the whole party ; I 
soon ascertained the cause, in seeing General Jackson 
make his appearance. Every one pressed forward to meet 
him, and enaeavoured to be the first to salute him. To all 
these effusions of friendship he replied with frankness and 
cordiality. I alternately scrutinized both Mr. Adams and 
the general, being curious to see how these two men, who 
the morning before were rivals, would now meet. I was not 
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kept long in expectation. The moment they perceived | 
each other, they hastened to meet, taking each other cor- 
dially hy fhe hand. The congratulations offered by Gene- 
ral Jackson were open and sincere ; Mr. Adams appeared 
to be deeply moved, and the numerous witnesses could not 
restrain the expression of their satisfaction. Mr. Clay 
arrived an instant afterwards, and the same scene was re- 
peated. This, perhaps, produced less effect than the 
former, as Mr. Clay having had fewer chances of success, 
was supposed to make less effort to maintain his self- 
command ; but it fully demonstrated the wisdom of the 
nation in its selection of candidates. The generosity of 
character manifested by General Jackson entirely satisfied 
me of the futility of the menaces of the Pennsylvania 
militia. Whilst these reflections were passing through my 
mind, I met in the crowd two officers with whom I had 
dined at York, and whom I had remarked particularly for 
their zeal and excitement. " Well," said I, " the great 
question is decided, and in a manner contrary to your 
hopes, what do you intend to do? How soon do you lay 
siege to the capitol ?" They began to laugh. " You re- 
collect our threats, then," said one of them. " We went, 
in truth, great lengths, but our opponents disregarded it, 
and they acted properly ; they know us better than we 
wished them to do. Now that is settled, all we have to do 
is to obey. We will support Adams as zealously as if he 
were our candidate, but, at the same time, shall keep a 
close watch on his administration, and according as it is 
good or bad, we will defend or attack it. Four years are 
soon passed, and the consequences of a bad election are 
easily obviated." " Yes," said I, " much easier than that 
of legitimacy or hereditary succession." They left me, 
laughmg heartily, and the next day no body spoke of the 
election. 

When the ieirdour and zeal of the parties in favour of 
their peculiar candidates are considered, it might be sup- 
posed that the president of the United States was an inex- 
haustible source of benefit to his friends, and that his power 
was such, that he could at will dispense favours, places, 
and riches. To remove this error it is only necessary to 
turn to that article of the constitution which fixes the du- 
ties of the head of the government, and any one will be 
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convinced that it leaves fewer means of corruption in bis 
hands than are with us bestowed on the lowest prefect. 

It will be seen that the constitution, in fixing in a precise 
manner the duties and power of the chief magistrate, has 
rather kept in view the welfare and interests of the nation, 
than the gratification of one individual and his family. 
Hence, the president is placed in such a situation, that 
whatever may be his personal character, it is impossible 
for him to injure the liberty, right, or honour of his fellow 
citizens. He docs not, like some kings on the old continent, 
enjoy several millions of revenue, and immense estates. 
The law only allows him 25,000 dollars as a salary, but it 
is not by the sumptuousness of his equipages, by the splen- 
dour of a numerous guard, or by the number of his cour- 
tiers, that he maintains the dignity of his station. 

As he cannot entrench himself behind the responsibility 
of his ministers, nor protect himself under the infallibility 
of his character, or the inviolability of his person, which 
the constitution does not guarantee, the president of the 
United States is obliged to be extremely circumspect in 
all acts of executive power, which are delegated to him 
alone ; and the people are so firmly persuaded, that the* 
functions of a chief magistrate are only to be fulfilled by 
incessant attention and labour, that they would be exceed- 
ingly aslonished, and, perhaps, indignant, if the newspapers 
sometimes announced, that the president had been occu- 
pied on a certain day for two or even for three hours with 
one of his ministers. 

If the difference which exists between the president of 
the United States and the kings of Europe are striking, that 
between the ministers of that republic and ours is not less 
remarkable. A minister of the United States has but 3000 
dollars salary, no hotel, no furniture nor train of servants 
paid by the nation, no sentries at his door, no servants in 
a ridiculous dress to attend him when he goes in public, 
no privileges unconnected with his office, but, at the same 
time, no responsibility for his actions. Chosen by the pre- 
sident, he is in fact his instrument, and owes him all his 
time. As he has not under his orders a host of directors 
general, chiefs of division, and clerks of all kinds, at high 
wages, he is obliged himself to put his hand to the wheel, 
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and truly to earn his salary, vvhich ia too small, it is true, 
to enable him oftentimes to give sumptuous dinners to 
members of congress ; but is sufficient, nevertheless, for a 
wise and conscientious man, who well knows that it is only 
by bis activity and probity, and not by intrigues and cor- 
ruption, that he will fulfil the duties of his station, and repay 
the confidence reposed in him. 

The habits of the American ministers are so simple, and 
differ so little from those of their fellow citizens, that no- 
thing, absolutely nothing, in their exterior serves to mark 
them in public. During our first visit to Washington, 
when we wished to return the visits they had had the po- 
liteness to pay us, we were several times obliged to ask, 
not for their hotels, for we should not have been understood, 
but for their residences, although situated in the same 
street in which we were living. Sometimes, when we had 
knocked at the door of their houses, they have themselves 
opened them. We have often met them with their port 
folios under their arms, returning on foot from their offices 
to their respective houses, where a modest family repast 
awaited them. All this, doubtless, would appear very 
bourgeois with us, but in the United States, where the peo- 
ple think' more of a good administration than the luxury 
and splendour of its administrators, it is thought natural and 
proper, and, I believe, with reason. 

This extreme simplicity of the ministers extends to all 
other public officers, and is the true secret of that economy 
of government we so highly praise, and which, in all pro- 
bability, we shall never attain. 

A senate, and a house of representatives form the legis- 
lative power of the United States, power which emanates 
immediately from the people, and which counterbalances 
the executive power, so that if it should happen that the 
people, in a moment of error, should bestow the presidency 
on an incompetent or ambitious candidate, the injurious 
influence of such a man would be neutralized by that of 
congress. 

Congress assembles on the first Monday in the month of 
December of each year, and continues in session according 
to the importance of the business before it, but rarely be- 
yond the month of May. From the middle of November, 
the senators and representatives of the different states be- 
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gin to arrive in Washington. Among them iheire are many 
who, to fulfil the duties of their appointment, have been 
obliged to traverse hundreds of leagues of uninhabited 
forests, and over most perilous roads. On arriving iiiej 
lodge at a hotel, where thej are obliged, in some instances, 
to sleep in a room with four or five of their colleagues. 
The taole is open to all who reside in the house. It is 
usually there, after a frugal meal, that those interesting 
conversations occur, in which most part of the questions 
likely to come before congress during the session are ami- 
cably discussed. When the first Monday in December ar- 
rives the session opens, and business commences imme- 
diately, for all are at their posts. During the whole time 
every day is conscientiously employed by the representa- 
tives of the nation in the discussion of the dearest interests 
of the people. As soon as the session closes, each member 
returns to his constituents, and finds, in the reception they 
give him, the dearest recompense he can hope for, if he 
should have fulfilled his duty to their satisfaction. 

The first of January was fixed upon by the two houses, 
for a grand dinner to General Lafayette. The representa- 
tives of the people wished to consecrate American hospi- 
tality, by seating the guest of the nation at a table at which 
the whole people could be present in them. Mr. Gailliard, 
president pro tempore of the senate, and Mr. Clay, speaker 
of the house of representatives, presided at the dinner. 
Mr. Gailliard had General Lafayette on his left, and Mr. 
Monroe the president of the United States on his right; 
who, overlooking on this occasion the rule he had made 
of never attending any public dinner, had accepted the 
invitation; Mr. Clay had on each side of him, the secreta- 
ries of the different departments. Among the guests, were 
General Dearborn, minister of the United States to the 
court of Portugal; Generals Scott, Macomb, Jessup, and 
our worthy countryman Bernard, by whose side I had the 
honour to be placed; Commodores Bainbridge, Tingy, 
Steward and Morris, as well as many other public officers 
of highest rank. Among the guests. General Lafayette had 
the pleasure of finding some of his old companions in arms. 
Captain Allyn of the Cadmus, who had recently arrived 
from France, was also present. The hall was decorated 
with great splendour, and the guests were animated by a 
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feeling of union, which dfembnstrated how completely 
they considered this ceremony as a family festival. 

It is in such assemblies, that the public feeling of a peo- 
ple can be studied, particularly where its representatives, 
chosen freely, and having no reason to flatter those in 
power, or to dissimulate, give a free vent to all their senti- 
ments. After a variety of toasts, highly complimentary to 
the general, and to which he replied with great felicity, the 
entertainment was concluded with a universal wish of the 
guests that all the American people could have been pre- 
sent at it. 



CHAPTER III. 

Departure from Washington — American Feelings — Sea-Lion — Family 
of Free Negroes — Raleigh — Fay eltoville-— North Carolina. 

About the first of February, General Lafayette had re- 
ceived from all the southern and western states such press- 
ing invitations, that he could no longer hesitate as to what 
course he should pursue; and immediately we were all 
actively employed in determining our order of march, and 
the means of surmounting the difficulties which every one 
assured us, would be very great in a Journey of this nature 
and length. We had, indeed, a distance of more than 
twelve hundred leagues to pass over, in less than four 
months, to enable us to be in Boston on the seventeenth of 
June, where the general had promised to assist at the cele- 
bration of the anniversary of Bunker^s Hill; and a part of 
the country through which we were obliged to travel, was 
scarcely inhabited, and the roads, rough and difficult, were 
imperfectly laid out. 

But thanks to the experience of General Bernard, to the 
information of the post master general (M'Lean,) and to 
the assistance of the members of congress who were in 
Washington, Mr. Geoi^e Lafayette was enabled to trace 
out an such an excellent itinerary, that his father had no 
fear of neglecting in his course any places of importance in 
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the various states we had to visit, although most of these 
places ware often many miles to the right or left of our 
main line of march; and his time was so exactly propor- 
tioned, that, unless prevented by sickness or some senous 
accident, we were to arrive in Boston on the day promised. 

We neglected no precaution adapted to aid us in sur- 
mounting the obstacles which, in the opinion of every one, 
threatened us in the course of this new journey. The 
generaPs friends could Hot think without fear of the fa- 
tigues and dangers to which, they said, he was about to 
expose himself. Mrs. Eliza Custis, of the Washington 
family, pressed him to accept of her commodious and easy 
carriage. We purchased good saddle-horses to substitute 
for the coach on very bad roads ; reduced our baggage as 
much as possible, and on the 23d of February, at nine 
o'clock in the evening embarked upon the Potomac, « 
which we descended to its outlet in the Chesapeake Bay, 
and thence proceeded to Norfolk, where we landed early 
on the morning of the 25th, after a pleasant passage of two 
nights and one day. On the day following we went to 
dine at Suffolk, a smajl village, where they waited for the 
general with all the eagerness and kindness he had hitherto 
met with at every step. 

Favoured by a good road and pleasant weather, our 
march was very rapid. A few miles from Norfolk we 
were obliged to stop some time before a small, solitary inn 
upon the road, for the purpose of refreshing our horses. 
We were sitting in our carriage when the landlord pre- 
sented himself, asked to see the general, and eagerly press- 
ed him to alight for a moment and come into his house. 
" If," said he, "you have only five minutes to stay, do not 
refuse them, since to me they will be so many minutes of 
happiness." The general yielded to his entreaty, and we 
followed him into a lower room, where we observed a 
plainness bordering on poverty, but a remarkable degree 
of cleanliness. Wdcomt Lafayette^ was inscribed with 
charcoal upon the white wall, enwreathed with boughs 
from the fir trees of the neighbouring wood. Near the 
fire-place, where pine wood was crackling, stood a small 
table covered with a very clean napkin, and covered with 
some decanters containing brandy and whiskey ; by the 
side of a plate covered with glasses was another plate 
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filled with neatly arranged slices of breads These modest 
refreshments were tendered with a kindness and cordiality 
which greatly enhanced their value. Whilst we were par- 
taking of them the landlord disappeared, but retui^ed a 
moment after accompanied by his wife, carrying her little 
boy, about three or four years of age, whose fresh and 
plump cheeks evinced the tenderness and care with which 
he had been cherished. The father, after first presenting 
his wife, next took his child in his arms, and, having placed 
one of his little hands in the hand of the general, made 
him repeat, with much emphasis, the following: "General 
Lafayette, I thank you for the liberty which you have won 
for my father, for my mother, for myself, and for my coun- 
try !!" While the child was speaking, the father and mo- 
ther eyed the general with the most tender regard : their 
hearts responded to the words of their boy, and tears they 
were unable to suppress, proved that their gratitude was 
vivid and profound. Were 1 to judge from what I myself 
felt on witnessing this simple and yet sublime scene, Gene- 
ral Lafayette must have found this one of the most pleasing 
moments of his life. He could not conceal his emotions, 
but having tenderly embraced the child, took refuge in his 
carriage, bearing with him the blessings of this family, 
worthy of the freedom they enjoyed. 

The same day, shortly before reaching Suffolk, some ne- 
groes stopped us with an invitation to enter their cabin, 
situated on the road side, to see a very extraordinary ani- 
mal, which they told us was a sea-lion. It was about seven 
feet long, covered with a hairy skin of the colour of the 
fallow deer, spotted with black : the size of its body near 
the shoulders was about that of a calf, from whence it di- 
minished gradually till it terminated at the tail in large 
fins ; its head was small, round, and slightly flattened, re- 
sembling a little that of the tiger ; its mouth was furnished 
with long, strong and sharp teeth ; its extremities were 
very short and had the shape of a hand ; the fingers were 
united by a membrane capable of great extension, and armed 
with very strong and sharp claws. The negroes told us 
that in walking along the shores of Elizabeth River at 
low water, they perceived this animal upon the sand, 
where it appeared to have been left by the tide. As soon 
as it saw these men it moved towards them, but without 
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anj apparent hostile intentions. The negroes, however, 
ran away at first, whilst it followed them for some time, 
but at a slow pace, as it is easy to conceive oh examining 
its short extremities, which appeared better adapted for 
swimming than walking. After having retreated a hundred 
steps, one of the negroes, who was armed with a musket, 
turned and fired at the animal, which received the chaige 
in the flank, and almost immediately expired. "* 

A few compliments accompanied with some small mo- 
ney made these poor negroes very happy, and we left them 
to go and visit a neighbouring habitation, which was said 
to belong to a large family of free blacks. The house was 
very well kept, both externally and internally; I was 
struck with tne order and neatness which prevailed, as 
well as the fine appearance of the inhabitants, who seemed 
to enjov a state of comfort and ease superior to that of d 
most of our European peasantry. One of our travelling 
companions, a citizen of Norfolk, assured us that' this 
family had more than doubled the value of their property 
some years, by their intelligence and industry. I invite 
those who still persist in believing that the negroes are in- 
capable of providing for themselves in a state of freedom, 
to visit this family, which, however, is not the only one of 
the kind which could be found in the state of Vii^nia. 

After stopping a few moments among the citizens of 
Suffolk, we continued on our route to Murfreesborougb, 
where we were to lodge. Our late arrival had the ap- 

f)earance of a nocturnal journey. The bad condition and 
ength of the road had tired our horses, and we thought for 
a while that we should be compelled to sleep at the foot 
of the hill on which the town is built. An enormous bon- 
fire, lighted, on a neighbouring mountain, whose light dis- 
played our distressed situation ; the illuminations of Mur- 
freesborougb, which exhibited the appearance of a city in 
flames ; the noise of cannon resounding on our right, with 
the effect of battery on our flank; the cries of our 
escort ; the whipping and swearing of our drivers, all was 
insufiicient to stimulate our horses, which, sunk in the mud 
to their knees, appeared to have taken root, refusing to 

* This animal wai a common seal, p^oca vihUinay vulgarly caUed «ea- 
dog. The tea-lion is another species of seal. — T. 
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make the least exertion to draw us out of this sad situation, 
in which we remaijied about an hour. At length we ar- 
rived, and were very amply compensated by the cordial 
hospitality of the inhabitants of Murfreesborough, who ne- 
glected nothing to prove to General Lafayette that the 
citizens of North Carolina were not less sincerely attached 
to him than those of the other states. 

From Murfreesborough, we went the next day to Hali- 
fax, where we crossed the Roanoak, in a ferry-boat, amidst 
the thunder of artillery which awaited the arrival of 
General Lafayette on the opposite shore. Halifax was 
formerly the head quarters olComwallis, during his cam- 
paign in North Carolina. It was there that the English chief 
adopted the resolution, which proved so unfortunate, of 
entering Vii^inia. We only slept at Halifax, and in two 
. days, after travelling over frightful roads, reached Raleigh, 
a pretty little town, situated on the west bank of the river 
Neuse. It is the seat of government for North Carolina, 
and contains about two thousand seven hundred inhabi- 
tants, of which about fifteen hundred are blacks, both free 
and slaves. One of the most precious monuments of this 
town, is the superb statue of Washington, executed in 
marble by Canova. It is preserved, with the greatest 
care, in one of the halls of the capitol. 

The governor of the state, officers of government, mili- 
tia, and, in fine, all the population, were prepared to 
receive and entertain, with proper dignity, the guest of the 
• nation. Such was the height of the prevailing enthusiasm, 
that, in spite of bad weather, a company of volunteer dra- 
goons had marched nearly one hundred and fifty miles, to 
assist at this family festival. The gallant men who com- 
posed it, had solicited and obtained leave to perform, for 
this day, the duty of guard to Lafayette ; and they had 
founded their pretensions upon the circumstance, that the 
county of Mecklinburg, to which they belonged, was the 
first in the state where independence was declared, during 
the revolution. " Whenever it becomes necessary to serve 
for liberty or Lafayette," said they, " we shall always be 
, found among the foremost." Nothing was neglected by 
Governor Burton, in doing the honours of his dwelling 
to the national guest. 

The morning of our arrival at Raleigh was near being 
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marked by a veij unfortuoate accident In one of the 
calashes which- followed us, was General Daniel of the 
militia, and a young officer of his staff; their horses ran off, 
and, the driver not being able to guide them, dashed 
violently against the trunk of a tree; The force of the 
shock threw both the riders and the coachmaa to some 
distance, but the one most hurt was poor General Daniel, 
who lay almost senseless upon the spot. Our progress 
was immediately suspended, and General Lafayette, who, 
at the time, was a considerable distance in advance of the 
procession, hastily returned to assure himself of the nature 
of the accident. General Daniel already began to reco- 
ver, when the hasty zeal of his friend, General Williams, 
was upon the point of placing him in greater danger than 
arose from the fall. This gentleman insisted upon his 
being immediately bled, and already held the fatal lancet 
in hand to proceed with the operation, when Mr. Geoi^e 
Lafayette besought him seriously to forbear, representing ' 
that we had just left the table, and that a bleeding imme- 
diately after dinner might be attended with injurious con- 
sequences. After having rendered General Daniel the 
first attentions which his situation demanded, we had him 
carried to the house of a rich planter, whom we had visited 
in the morning, some miles off; and, the next day, our 
wounded friend joined us at Raleigh, entirely recovered 
from his fall, returning his warmest thanks to Mr. George 
Lafayette, for having averted the employment of the 
lancet. 

I was, at first, much surprised to see this lancet drawn 
upon such an occasion, but one of our travelling compa- 
mons informed me, that in the southern and western states, 
and especially in those where the population is widely 
scattered, the art of blood-letting is familiar to almost all 
the great planters. The difficulty of finding a surgeon at 
the moment of accident, often makes it necessary to bleed 
themselves, which they sometimes do so profusely, that 
the most hardy phlebotomists of the French school would 
be alarmed at the sight. 

On the 4th of March, we arrived at the pretty little 
town of Fayetteville, situated on the western bank of Cape 
Fear river. The weather was dreadful, the rain pouring 
in torrents, notwithstanding which, the road for many 
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miles in front of the town was covered with men and 
boys on honiel>ack, and militia on foot. In the town, the 
streets were crowded with ladies elegantly dressed, hurrying, 
regardless of consequences, across the gutters, to approach 
thecarriageof thegeneral,and so occupied with the p^asure 
of beholding him, that they did not appear to notice the 
deluge which seemed ready to engulf them. This enthu- 
siasm may be more readily conceived, when we consider 
that it was manifested by the inhabitants of a town, 
founded forty years ago, to perpetuate the recollection of 
services rendered by him whom they were this day 
honouring. 

General Lafayette was conducted to the front of the 
town-house, where, upon an elevated platform^ he was 
received and addressed by Chief Justice Troomer, on be- 
half of the town council. In the course of his harangue, 
the orator recapitulated, with enthusiasm, the obligations 
which America owed to Lafayette, retraced some of the 
persecutions to which he had been exposed in France and 
Austria, for having remained faithful to the cause of liberty 
and the rights of man, which he had been the first to pro- 
claim in Europe, and concluded by drawing a forcible 
parallel between the young republics of the United States 
and the old monarchies of the ancient continent of 
Europe. 

Afler General Lafayette had expressed his gratitude for 
the reception given him by the citizens of Fayetteville, 
and his sympathy for the sentiments of the orator, we were 
conducted to the residence of Mr. Duncan M^Rae, where, 
by the attentions of Mrs. Duncan, our lodgings had been 
prepared in an elegant and commodious manner. The 
general was there received by the committee, appointed to 
supply all his wants. " You are here in your own town," said 
the chairman of the committee to him, ^'in your own 
house, surrounded by your children. Dispose of all — 
every thing is yours." Every moment of our short stay at 
Fayetteville was occupied by festivals of gratitude and 
friendship. Notwithstanding the bad weather, which 
never ceased to oppose us, the volunteer militia companies^ 
assembled to render military honours to the last surviving 
major-general of the revolutionary army, would not quit 
the litUe camp which they had formed in front of the 
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balcony of the house, whence the general could easily see 
them manoeuvre. They were still under arms, on the 
morning of our departure, and we passed in front of their 
line on leaving the town. It was then that Gene- 
ral Lafayette, wishing to give them an expression of 
bis gratitude, alighted, and passing through the ranks, 
took each officer and soldier affectionately by the hand. 
This conduct excited the spectators to such a pitch of en- 
thusiasm, that a great portion of the population, will- 
ing to prolong the pleasure of seeing him, accompanied 
his carriage a considerable distance on the road, and only 
quitted him when the sun was nearly set. 

The commerce of Fayetteville is veir flourishing, and 
must still increase from the vicinity of Cape Fear river, 
which is navigable to the sea. The prodocts of the sur- 
rounding country consist principally of tobacco and grain. 
Its population is nearly four thousand souls, and increases ' 
with remarkable rapidity. Unfortunately more than a 
third of this population consists of slaves, who increase in 
the same proportion with the free inhabitants; a circum- 
stance which will probably continue for some time to re- 
tard the full developement of its resources. What 1 here 
say of Fayetteville is applicable to the whole state of 
North Carolina, which, in a population of six hundred 
and forty thousand souls, has above two hundred thousand 
slaves. 

The climate of North Carolina is said to be healthy, and 
very well adapted to every species of culture. Neverthe- 
less, the part through which we passed did not present an 
agreeable aspect. We met with numerous pme forests 
overflown by the rivers which watered them; many sand 
plains, and but little cultivated ground; that which is culti- 
vated producing only rice and indigo. The mountainous 
parts of the state are stated to produce abundant crops of 
wheat, lye, barley, oats, Indian corn, tobacco, hemp and 
cotton. This last article, when prepared for manufacturing, 
is produced in the proportion of one hundred and fifty 
pounds for each slave. 

It is also in the highest grounds where native gold is 
found in considerable quantity. It is obtained by simply 
washing the earth. Its purity is very remarkable, having 
been found twenty-three carats fine, and superior in quality 
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to the American or English gold coins. The pieces are 
of various weights. The heaviest yet found weighed near- 
ly five pounds. In 1810, the mint of the United States re- 
ceived one thousand three hundred and forty-one ounces, 
the value of which amounted to twenty-four thousand six 
hundred and eighty-nine dollars. In Montgomery county, 
. many persons live hy hunting for this metal. Every one 
has permission to seek, upon condition that he gives half 
he finds to the owner of the soil. 

Notwithstanding all its rich resources, North Carolina 
appeared to me one of the least advanced of all the states 
we have hitherto visited. Slavery, in my opinion, should 
be regarded as the principal cause of this condition. Its 
constitution, though in general founded upon those of the 
other states, differs from them in some points, and retains 
some traces of aristocracy. Thus, for example, to be elect- 
ed a senator, a person must be owner of three hundred 
acres of land; to be a representative, he must possess one 
hundred: finally, no man can be elected governor unless he 
be the free proprietor of an estate yielding one thousand 
dollars. In the midst of promises of religious liberty, the 
constitution of North Carolina has nevertheless the misfor- 
tune to have preserved an unhappy distinction between 
sects: thus, any man who denies the truth of the protestant 
religion, can have no pretensions to any public employ- 
ment.* I am well aware that in a government which sup- 
ports no established order of clergy, the inconvenience of 
such a distinction is not so great, but it is nevertheless a 
serious blow aimed at the equality established and recog- 
nized by law. A wrong of still more consequence in 
this state, is that of having so long neglected the means of 
propagating primary instruction. In 1808 the legislature 

* See Art. 32 of the Constitution of North Curolina. 

[Whatever may be the condition of the statute on this subject in 
North Carolina, it can be little better than a dead letter or nullity, since 
it is so entirely inconsistent with the Constitution of the United States. 
We do not recollect to have read of any instance in which this offensive 
peculiarity has been productive of practical disadvantage. It is unques- 
tionably a blemish that calls for removal. — T.] 

The 31st article excludes from the senate, the house of representatives, 
and the state councils, all members of the clerical profession, without 
distinction of faith or sect, so long as they continue in the exercise of 
their pastoral functions. 

4* 
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first ordered schools to be provided at the public expense. 
But in spite of the defects which I have pointed out, the 
inhabitants of North Carolina, from their patriotism, are 
unquestionably worthy to form a part of the great confede- 
rate family of the United States. To prove this, it will be 
sufficient to cite one fact, which is, that during the revolu- 
tionary war, the enemy could never procure a pilot upon 
the coast of this state. 1 might add, that the brilliant suc- 
cesses which attended the battles of Briar Creek in 1779, 
of Waxhaws in 1780, and of Guilford in 1781, were due to 
the militia of this state. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Entrance into South Carolina — Jloute from Cberaw to Cambden — Mo- 
nument erected to Baron de Kalb — Road from Cambden to Charleston 
— Rejoicing in Charleston — Colonel Huger — History, Institutions, and 
Manners of the South Carolinians. 

Twenty-four hours after our departure from Fayette- 
ville, in the midst of a pine forest, we met the deputation of 
thestate of South Carolina to General Lafayette. This meet- 
ing took place on the confines of the two states. Our kind 
and amiable travelling companions from North Carolina 
delivered us to their neighbours, with the most lively ex- 
pressions of regret at a separation which cost us as much 
as them, and we continued our route in new carriages, with 
a new escort of friends, till we arrived at Cheraw, a pretty 
little town, which, three years previous, had not more than 
four houses built, and now contains about fifteen hundred in- 
habitants. The next day's journey was long and difficult ; 
sometimes, indeed, the road was almost impassable, being, 
in some places, entirely cut up by the overflow of rivers, 
whilst in others we could only cross the marshes by moving 

ently over a road formed of badly arranged trunks of trees. 

n fact, we travelled so slowly, that night overtook us on 
the road, and it soon became so dark that many of the gen- 
tlemen of our escort lost the road, and not being able to 
trace it in the sand, wandered into the forest. The car- 
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riages of the party also began to stray from each other, and 
towards ten o'clock Mr. Geoi^e Lafayette and myself 
discovered that the one we rode in was at a great distance 
behind the others. A few minutes after we felt a violent 
shock, and heard a loud crash. Our carriage tongue was 
broken, and we were left in the midst of the marsh. Our 
situation was extremely disagreeable, and we should have 
had some difficulty to escape from it but for the assistance 
of two dragoons who had never lefl: us, and who obliged us 
to mount their horses, which, after some minutes,,brought 
us in sight of the fires of the guard surrounding the house 
that was to serve us for an asylum, where the general had 
arrived an hour before. In this house, which stood alto* 
gether alone in the midst of the woods, we were well ac- 
commodated. We had an excellent supper, and good beds, 
in which we might probably have slept soundly but for the 
trumpet, which was sounded all night for the purpose of 
rallying our scattered escort. 

On arising, an entirely novel scene was presented to 
my view. We were in the midst of what is called in Ame- 
rica a new settlement, that is to say, a clearing or erection 
of a new habitation in the woods. The house in which we 
bad passed the night was the only dwelling in the place, 
and it was still unfinished. By its side they had begun to 
raise the frames of some other buildings, doubtless intended 
for granaries and stables. Numerous trunks of half hewn 
trees collected together showed that it was the intention of 
the owner soon to erect other buildings, and already the 
forest was prostrated to a considerable extent. But a few 
vast trees were standing in the clearing, whose branches 
were not only lopped oflT, but some of them were deprived 
of their bark, and blackened for their whole length by the 
action of the flames which had been employed to burn the 
brush about them. It is difficult to imagine any thing more 
desolate than such a scene. " It is, nevertheless, in this 
way," said one of our travelling companions, "that all our 
little towns, which are so attractive and lively, begin. 
Cheraw, where you slept yesterday, and with which yoU 
were so much pleased, but a few years ago resembled this, 
and, perhaps, should you return in four or five years, you 
may here nnd another Cheraw. See," continued he, taking 
me to a part of the forest which the axe and the fire had 
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still spared, ^^ with what care and skill the founder of this 
future city has laid the hasis of a fortune which he antici- 
pates enjoying in a short time. Look at this lot of several 
acres, surrounded hy a strong fence, in which his cows, 
horses, and hogs are enclosed. These last named animals, 
raised thus at large, and in the enjoyment of ahun- 
dance of food, soon multiply without number, and afford 
him a certain part of his subsistence. The next year, that 
portion of his land which comes to be cleared, will probably 
yield him a rich harvest of corn or rice ; but the proprietor, 
whilst waiting for the growth of his crops,is obliged to obtain 
his bread by trading, and pays for it in turpentine, cot 
lected from the enormous pines which surround him. A 
small notch cut in the body of the tree, gives issue to a li- 

?uid which is received in a trough. Three thousand trees 
iimish annually seventy-five barrels of turpentine. But it 
is not only the young and vigorous trees which contribute 
to his wants ; he has recourse also to those time has de- 
stroyed. From the dead trees he extracts tar, obtained by 
burning the wood upon a grate, a kettle being placed be- 
neath to receive jthe boiling liquid. Sometimes from the 
plants which he clears away from around his house, he ob- 
tains a considerable quantity of potash, which still augments 
his wealth. Every year sees the cleared land increase 
around him, and soon other settlers^ encouraged by his suc- 
cess, place themselves about him, and assist in erecting the 
new village, in which he may be permitted to enjoy the 
public employments conferred by his fellow citizens as a 
tribute to his talents and patriotism." 

Whilst we were thus engaged in casting a rapid glance 
over the resources of our host and his future destinies. 
General Lafayette concluded the preparations for his de- 
parture, and, at a signal given by the trumpets, we resumed 
our journey, passing through the sands and pines on our 
way to Cambden, where we were to lodge. The weather had 
changed during the night, and our march was now favoured 
by a clear sky. Although it was the month of March, we 
felt the heat of the sun considerably, and every thing 
around bore the appearance of advanced spring. On 
approaching Cambden, where we saw a considerable num- 
ber of well cultivated gardens, we were a good deal sur- 
prised to find the trees in flower, and the balmy air 
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Serfum^d by the plants, as in France during the month of 
une. 

Cambden is not a large town, containing only about two 
hundred inhabitants. We nevertheless found there a very 
numerous population, collected from more than eighty miles 
around, to receive General Lafayette, and assist in laying 
the corner stone of a monument which they were about 
erecting to the memory of Baron de Kalb. General La- 
fayette was received a little in advance of the town, near 
the old quarters of Cornwallis, by all the citizens under 
arms, and was conducted with great pomp, and in the 
midst of companies of young ladies, to the dwelling pre- 

Sared for him, where he was addressed by Colonel 
Fixons, jr. with a remarkable warmth of feeling. The at- 
tentive crowd applauded the orator with transports, when 
he told the general that his visit to the United States had 
added a new page to history, and that the splendour of 
Greek and Roman triumphs faded before the unanimity 
and harmony of this popular ovation. 

On the morning of the next day, a long procession, 
formed chiefly of free masons, followed by the civil autho- 
rities and deputations from the diflerent associations of 
South Carolina, came to the general's lodgings, and con- 
ducted him with solemn music towards the spot where 
De Kalb's funeral ceremony was to be performed. There 
the consecration of the monument raised by the generous 
inhabitants of South Carolina to unfortunate bravery, was 
performed. An inscription, in a style at once noble and 
unaffected, reminds the country of the services and glorious 
end of De Kalb. 

It is well known that De Kalb was a German, who, 
after he had served a long time in France, came to Ame- 
rica, like Lafayette and Pulaski, to offer his services in the 
cause of liberty. He was second in command in General 
Gates's army during the unfortunate af&ir of Cambden, 
where the Americans were completely defeated. He had 
performed prodigies of valour at the head of the Delaware 
and Maryland troops, when, towards the close of the battle, 
he fell from his eleventh wound, an event which deprived 
the American cause of one of its most able and devoted 
defenders. 

After his remains, which had been carefully preserved. 
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were deposited in the monument, and had received mili- 
tary honours, the stone which was to cover them was laid 
bj General Lafayette. It contained the following inscrip- 
tion: — TTiis stone was placed over the remains of Baron 
De Kalh by General Lafayette^ 1 825. 

The hand of the general resting upon the stone, followed 
it as it slowly and gradually, descended, whilst the multi- 
tude, in religious silence, contemplated the French veteran, 
afler almost half a century, rendering the last offices to the 
German soldier, in a land which they both had moistened 
with their blood, and which their arms had contributed to 
set free. How many glorious and painful recollections must 
this scene have awakeikd in the mind of Lafayette ! Alas I 
during his long triumph, how many tombs was it his lot to 
visit, from that into which he descended at Mount Vem6n, 
to the one soon to be raised at Bunker^s Hill ! 

The ceremony concluded by a discourse from the gene- 
ral, in which he paid to his old companion in arms, that 
tribute of esteem which was due to his civil virtues, his 
military talents, and undaunted courage, in defending the 
cause of freedom. 

We left Cambden on the 11th, to go to Columbia, the 
capital of the state of South Carolina. This town ii 
pleasantly situated upon a fertile and healthy plain, on the 
shore of the river Congaree, We found all the streets, 
through which the general and his escort were to pass, 
ornamented with flags and triumphal arches. Upon one 
of these, three young and beautiful girls supported flags, 
upon each of which were inscribed, in letters of gold, me 
names of Lafayette, De Kalb, and Pulaski. Under an- 
other, placed near the house we were to occupy, the 
general was met and addressed by the mayor of the town^ 
a young man of distinguished talents, who, during our stay 
at Columbia, paid us the most kind and delicate attentions. 
Governor Manning also addressed the general, in the pre- 
sence of the people assembled in the legislative hall of 
South Carolina, and both the evening and morning were 
detoted to public rejoicings. 

The first evening, after having. passed through the streets, 
which were brilliantly illuminated, we paid a visit to the 
academy, under the superintendence of the celebrated Dr. 
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Cooper. We were agreeably entertained by the profes- 
sors, who are all of the first merit. Two of them spoke 
French with great fluency. They informed us, that they 
had resided a long time in Paris, where they were proud 
to have acquired that knowledge which they were called 
upon to impart to their pupils. The next day, several 
companies of militia, among which a corps formed by the 
students of the academy, under the name of Lafayette 
Guards, were distinguished, came to exercise under the 
generaPs windows. We passed the remainder of the day, 
in the midst of some of Lafayette^s veteran companions in 
arms, who took a pleasure in recalling to his memory, the 
times in which they had fought and suffered with him for 
the independence of their country. In the evening, at a 
ball, rendered remarkable by the beauty of the ladies 
gracing it, as well as for the good taste displayed in the 
arrangements, we made acquaintance with a young lady 
who inspired us with the most lively interest. She was 
the wife of one of the professors. Born in Paris, she had 
only been transplanted into this new soil about three 
months, in the midst of manners which at first were alto- 
gether strange, but with which she now appeared perfectly 
reconciled. She was introduced to the general, who re- 
ceived her with great kindness. Towards the close of the 
evening, her French and American feelings, strongly 
excited by the testimonials of friendship and admiration 
she saw lavished upon Lafayette, suddenly broke forth in 
transports which she was unable to suppress. " Heavens !" 
exclaimed she, " how proud and happy 1 feel, to-day, in 
being a native of France, and of the same country with 
General Lafayette !" Then, after having sprung towards 
the general and kissed his hands, she returned to me with 
great animation, and said : ^^ Tell the generaPs family, I 
beseech you, how happy we should be to receive them 
here as we have received him ! And say to them, that for 
myself, I feel for the children^of La Grange the friendship 
of a countrywoman, and for Lafayette himself the grati- 
• tude of an American." This scene made a lively impres- 
sion upon all who witnessed it, and the general thanked 
the young lady with all the ardour of a strongly agitated 
heart. 

On the 14th of March, we set out for Charleston, intend- 
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ing to lodge some miles from this city, as General I^afajette 
was not to make his entry until the 15th. An escort of 
Columbia volunteer cavalry were formed in line before the 
door, at the moment of our departure, anxious to accom- 
pany the general all the way to Charleston ; but he thanked 
them, and insisted that they should not leave the town, as 
the road he had to travel was both long and difficult, and 
there was moreover the appearance of a heavy rain. It 
was, in fact, at a very late hour that we arrived at our 
destination. The night and the rain caught us in the 
midst of a thick forest, across which it was difficult to find 
our narrow and devious way. About nine o'clock in the 
evening, the carriage I rode in broke down. That of the 
general, which went before with the governor and some 
officers of his staff, continued its route without perceiving 
the accident ; but that of Mr. Geoi^e Lafayette, which at 
this time happened to be in the rear, found its passage 
obstructed, and the horses taking fright, plunged amongst 
the trees, where it stuck fast. Mr. George, and his travel- 
ling companions, Colonel Preston and the Mayor of 
Columbia, immediately alighted, and, by main strength, 
dragged their carriage before mine. They offered me a 
seat along with them to continue the journey, directing 
the servants to mount the horses and go in search of light 
and assistance to repair the broken vehicle. I accepted 
their offer, but had scarcely joined them, when Colonel 
Preston, who had taken the reins, deceived by the dark- 
ness, carried us into the thickest of the woods, and in such 
a situation, that we must have infallibly upset had we pro- 
ceeded a step further. Nothing was left for us now, but 
to remain nearly an hour, under a driving rain, for the 
return of the servants, who brought with them great pine 
torches. They now assisted us out of our embarrassment, 
and at eleven o'clock at night, wet and extremely fatigued, 
we reached the house of Mr. Izard, where we found the 
general and his companions, who had arrived a long time 
before. The hospitable table of Mr. Izard, his kind recep- 
tion and that of his family, soon made us foi^et our misfor- 
tunes, at which we were the first to laugh over the dessert. 
That the citizens of Charleston, who had made immense 
preparation to receive the guest of the nation, might not be 
kept waiting, we resumed our journey at a very early hour. 
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At the moment when we were preparing to take leave of 
the family of Mr. Izard, we saw an escort of volunteer ca- 
valry arrive from the city, with which we immediately set 
out. In proportion as we advanced towards Charleston, 
the monotony of pine forests disappeared. Our eyes now 
rested with pleasure upon clusters of verdant and beauti- 
fully shaped saplings, among which superb magnolias were 
majestically elevated. The entrance to the city appeared 
to us nice a delicious garden. The coolness of the night 
had condensed the perfumes from the orange, peach, and 
almond trees, covered with flowers, and embalmed the air. 
We stopped a few minutes to change the carriage and allow 
the procession time to form, when, on a signal given by a 
cannon, we commenced our entrance into Charleston. 

The inhabitants of Charleston, as residents of the city 
which had received the young Lafayette on his first arrival 
on American ground, in 1776, were eager to prove that no 
where more than among themselves, had a stronger recol- 
lection of his devotion to the cause of liberty been pre- 
served. Accordingly, the reception which they gave him 
may be compared, for the splendour of its decorations and 
public enthusiasm, to the finest we had seen in the princi- 
pal cities in the United States. The militia of Charleston 
were joined by the militia from the most distant parts of 
the state. Some companies of volunteer cavalry had, we 
were told, marched fifty miles a day to take the post assign- 
ed them by their patriotic gratitude. 

Among the vanous corps which left the city to meet the 
general, there was one which particularly attracted our at- 
tention. Its uniform was precisely similar to that worn by 
the national guard of Paris at the time of the French revo- 
lution. The language in which the men composing this 
corps sounded forth their vivat^ when the general passed 
before them, showed us that the^ were Frenchmen, and 
we experienced a pleasing emotion on hearing our coun- 
trymen unite their voices with those of liberty and grati- 
tude. 

The French companv joined the procession, and, ac- 
tuated by a sentiment of extreme delicacy, the Americans 
ceded to them the place of honour, near the carriage of 
the general. The procession was soon increased by a 
great number of parties, composed of the cleigy, aiiocia- 

VoL. II.— 5 
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tion of Cincinnati, veterans of the revolutionary army, stu- 
dents of the different faculties, officers of the United States 
army and navy, judges of the different courts, children of 
the public schools, German, French, Jewish, and Hibernian 
beneficent societies, the association of mechanics, &c. &c. 
All these detachments were distinguished by the form, co- 
lour, and devices of their flags ; and the rest of the population- 
following on foot and on horseback, made the air resound 
with cries of Welcome^ Lafayette, which sounds, for nearly 
two hours without intermission, were mingled with the 
thunder of cannon from the shipping in port, and the ring- 
ing of all the bells. But amidst all these expressions of 
public affection, that which penetrated the generaPs heart 
most was the touching and generous plan adopted by the 
citizens of Charleston to share the honours of his triumph 
with his brave and excellent friend Colonel Huger. 

It is well known that during his imprisonment in the for- 
tress of Olmutz, General Lafayette was upon the point of 
being liberated by the devotion of two men whom the 
same generous feelings had associated in this dangerous 
enterprize. These were Dr. Bollman, a German phpi- 
cian, and young Huger, an American, son of a descendant 
of a French family proscribed by the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes, in whose house Lafayette was received on his 
first landing in Charleston. A series of unfortunate inci- 
dents caused the failure of this generous attempt, which 
nearly cost them their lives, and occasioned Lafeyette to 
be treated, by his keepers, with increased severity. Upon 
his release from the Austrian dungeons, young Huger re- 
turned to his country, where he found, in the esteem of 
the public, the reward of his noble and perilous enterprize. 
At present the father of a family, a planter, and colonel of 
militia, he lives retired and generally beloved, on a fine 
estate within a few leagues of Charleston. General La- 
fayette had already enjoyed the pleasure of pressing him to 
his grateful heart, upon his arrival at New York. When 
we entered Charleston, his fellow citizens insisted upon 
his taking a place by the side of the nation^s guest, in his 
triumphal car, where he shared the public felicitations and 
plaudits. At the feast, at the theatre, or ball, every where, 
m fact, the name of Huger was inscribed by the side of 
that of Lafayette, upon whom the citiseDS of Charleston 
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could confer no greater favour, than by testifying such a 
high degree of gratitude for one who had formerly exposed 
himself in attempting to restore him to liberty. 

After the procession had passed through all parts of the 
town, it halted at the court-nouse, where the mayor, at the 
head of the municipal authorities, and in the presence of 
the people, addressed General Lafayette. 

The acclamations of the people followed the words of 
the orator, and the reply of the general, who, with an elo- 
quence rendered more impressive by the grateful feelings 
of his heart, recalled the ancient obligations which he owed 
the citizens of Charleston, the rtoble devotion of the ladies 
of this patriotic city, and the courage of the Carolinians 
during the whole course of the revolution. 

Colonel Drayton also addressed the general on behalf of 
the association of Cincinnati, after which we were con- 
ducted to the sumptuous lodgings prepared for us, where, 
during the whole of the next day, the general received the 
visits of all the corporations of the city. The company of 
French fusileers we had observed on entering the city, 
presented themselves first, the martial music at its head, 
saluting the general with the two patriotic airs of Yankee 
Doodle and the Marseillois. Mr. Labatut and one of his 
companions then addressed the object of their homa^, 
after which the company filed off beiore him, blending with 
the military honours they paid him, testimonies of the most 
tender affection. When the general complimented the 
officers on the fineness of their discipline, and good taste of 
their uniform, " We could not," said they, " have chosen 
one more honourable. Lafayette and our fathers wore it 
in the glorious days of liberty in our country, and it inces- 
santly reminds us that the first duties of an armed citizen 
are, the maintenance of public order, and the defence of 
the rights of man." We passed among these brave men 
some delicious moments, consecrated to the recollections 
of our country. All spoke of it with tenderness and en- 
thusiasm, all expressed ardent wishes for her happiness. 
Among them were some exiles ! 

Shortly after the French company had retired, we saw 
all the members of the clergy arrive, assembled under the 
direction of the Rev. Dr. Farnham, whom they had chosen 
for their orator. Among them were seen Episcopalians, 
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Presbyterians, Jews, Roman Catholics, and Gemnan and 
French Protestants. To witness their touching union, and 
the testimonies of their reciprocal liberality, one might 
have thought that they all belonged to the same commu- 
nion. 1 cannot introduce here the long and eloquent dis- 
course of Dr. Famhani, but I can assert, that, like that 
pronounced by Bishop White of Philadelphia, it confirmed 
what I had heard of the liberality of the clergy, which, 
without the support of a government that seems ignorant 
of their existence, feels the necessity of conciliating public 
esteem by the practice of true virtue. 

1 pass over the account of the balls, displays of artificial 
tire-works, and entertainments given durins our stay in 
Charleston, since it would be nearly a repetition of what 
I have already said in relation to so many cities. But, leav- 
ing the general surrounded by his old fellow soldiers, at 
the head of whom he still found the worthy General Pinck- 
ney, to be entertained with the glorious recollections of 
their youthful days, I shall attempt a rapid sketch of the 
history of South Carolina. 

This portion of the North American continent was ex- 
plored for the first time by Jean Ponce de Leon, the Spa- 
nish governor of Porto-Rico. Struck with the beauty of 
the vegetation, and the smiling aspect of the country, he 
gave it the beautiful name of Florida. But not finding 
either gold or silver mines, he gave up the plan of forming 
a settlement. For a long time this country was coveted 
by the kings of France, England, and Spain; but it vms not 
till the year 1562 that France decided upon asserting her 
claims. At the request of Admiral Coligny, who was de- 
sirous of finding an asylum for the protestant party, a naval 
oflicer named Kibaut, a native of Dieppe, was despatched 
with two vessels and troops to survey the coast and form 
a settlement. Jean Ribaut landed at the mouth of a river, 
under the thirtieth degree of latitude, and established the 
right of possession by the erection of a stone column, upon 
which he engraved the arms of France. After remaining 
some time upon the coast, during which he entered into 
treaties of peace with the natives of the country, he arrived 
at the mouth of Albemarle river, where he formed bis first 
settlement, which he called Carolina, in honour of Charles 
IX. He raised for its protection a small fort> which he 
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garrisoned with about forty men, and leaving it under the 
command of one of his officers named Albert, returned to 
France. This governor being very severe in carrying into 
effect the discipline he had established, was soon mur- 
dered by his soldiers, who, anxious to return to their 
country, very soon embarked, and sailed for France. But 
scarcely had they lost sight of the coast when they expe- 
rienced such a dead calm as kept them so long at sea that 
their provisions became exhausted ; and they had already 
begun to devour each other, when they were met by an 
English vessel, which carried them to England, where 
queen Elizabeth made them relate to her, with their own 
lips, the account of their horrible adventures. 

Two years afterwards, a new expedition sailed under 
the command of Ren6 de Landonniere, to establish and 
protect the colony; but whether owing to misfortune, or 
want of knowledge in the leader, the expedition was at- 
tended with the most melancholy results. The complaints 
of the colonists against Landonniere reached France, and 
determined the government to send out Ribaut to take 
charge of their afiairs. This person was surprised at the 
mouth of May river by a Spanish squadron of six vessels, 
which attacked him so fiercely that he could only escape 
by entering the river. Determined to resist the Spaniards 
with vigour, Ribaut landed his men, carefully entrenched 
them, and going in search of the best troops of Landon- 
niere, whom he left in Fort Carolina, with all those who 
were unable to bear arms, embarked again to pursue the 
enemy. But he was assailed during the night by a violent 
storm which drove his vessels upon the rocks. It was 
with the greatest difficulty that he and his companions 
gained the shore to surrender themselves to the Spaniards, 
by whom they were basely murdered without mercy. The 
sick, together with the women and children who remained 
in the fort, met with the same fate. Landonniere, and a 
few of his family, were all that escaped, and after a long 
time, succeeded almost by a miracle in getting back to 
France, where they carried the news of the melancholy 
end of their companions. By the court of France the hor- 
rible event was treated with indifference, but the public 
did not conceal its indignation, and many of the most 
influential men demanded rei^eance. One of these, named 
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Dominic deGourges, a gentleman of Gascony, resolved upon 
being the avenger of his countrymen. He fitted out three 
vessels at his own expense, took on board two hundred sol- 
diers and eighty mannes, arrived at the mouth of the river 
May, where he showed himself under the Spanish flag, 
landed under this disguise without being recognized, 
marched rapidly upon Fort Carolina, of which, with two 
others, aided by the natives, he soon obtained possession, 
conquered the Spanish garrisons, razed the fortifications, and 
returned in triumph to France laden with booty. This daring 
enterprise struck terror into the Spaniards, and for ever dis- 

fusted them of Carolina, which, until the reign of Charles 
I. of England, was abandoned to all the nations of Europe. 
It was at this time that the English government, who had 
previously made a settlement at the mouth of May River, 
under pretext of protecting some families who had escaped 
the tomahawk of the Indians in Virginia, took possession 
of all the country, situated between the 31st and 36th de- 
grees of latitude, and granted it to eight gentlemen of the 
court, the king, as proprietary of the royal castle of Greevr 
wich, reserving to himself supreme authority, together with 
the fourth part of all the gold and silver which might he found 
within the bounds of the territory. The celebrated Locke 
was appointed to prepare a charter for the new colony. 
By this constitution a species of royalty was transferred to 
the oldest of the colonists, supported by an aristocracy 
which exhibited the whimsical assemblage of lords, barons, 
landgraves and caciques, whose powers and pretensions 
incessantly coming into collision, were soon subjected to 
the tyranny of the palatine, for such was the title of the 
superior officer whose precedence was derived entirely 
from his age. This constitution, the abortive conception 
of a great genius, was destroyed in 1 720. The population 
of the colony soon increased rapidly, in consequence of the 

Solitical and religious persecutions, which at that period 
esolated Europe. It received, almost at the same time, 
English royalists, the parliamentists, and the non-conform- 
ists. France sent the choicest of her citizens, proscribed 
by the edict of Nantes. In 1730, the mountains of Scotland 
saw their vanquished inhabitants going thither in search of 
an asylum; and in 1745, it was further enriched b^ 
the arrival of Swiss and German emigrants. From this 
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time Carolina began to be sensible of its strength, and to 
resist the abuse of power manifested by the English govern- 
ment. She refused to pay taxes imposed without her con- 
sent, and gave her sanction to the resolutions of the 
Colonial congress, to which she sent deputies in 1765. 
Nevertheless, when, in 1775, it was resolved to break the 
chain which united Carolina to the mother country, a di- 
vision of opinion occurred among the colonists, a consider- 
able number of whom armed in favour of the British 
government. A civil war was near breaking out, when a 
very extraordinary occurrence led to the reconciliation of 
the parties. On the same day that hostilities commenced 
at Lexington in Massachusetts, despatches from England 
arrived at Charleston. The revolutionary committee 
seized the mail containing the letters addressed to the 

fovernors of Virginia, the two Carolinas, Georgia and East 
'lorida, by which they were directed to employ the force 
of arms to reduce the colonies to subjection. About the 
same time, intelligence was received at Savannah, of an 
act of parliament, authorising these governors to deprive 
the colonists of the protection of the law and royal privilege, 
and confiscate their property. 

These various accounts having been published by the 
committee, inspired all the citizens with the same senti- 
ments of indignation, and the councils being immediately 
called together, the question was proposed, SAaWzidc die slaves^ 
or live free ? The reply could not be doubtful. All swore to 
take up arms and defend their rights. Some indiscreet to- 
nes, who attempted to maintain possession of the country 
by the assistance of Indians, whom they had taken into pay, 
were soon annihilated by the patriotic militia, who, after a 
long and painful struggle against the English troops of Sa- 
vannah, at length secured the independence of Carolina by 
the celebrated victory gained at Eutau Spring, in the year 
1781. 

It was in the midst of the troubles of war, in the year 
1778, that Carolina formed her first constitution. This, 
though very much in conformity with the principles of the 
revolution, perhaps exhibited some indications of the haste 
with which it was prepared. It was revised, modified, and 
adopted in its present form, at Columbia, on the 30th of 
June, 1790. Such as it now is, it would be considered in 
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Europe hi^ly democratic ; but, compared with the consti- 
tution of rennsjlvania, for example, and those of some 
other states in the Union, it appears altogether aristocratic. 
The conditions imposed upon the candidates for governor, 
senators, and members of the assembly, restrict the eligible 
fo a very small number. The senators, chosen every four 
years, to the number of forty-three, must be at least thirty 
years of age, have resided in the state five years previous to 
the election, and possess an unincumbered property worth 
three hundred pounds sterling. Should the candidate not 
dwell in the district by which he is supported, his property 
must be worth a thousand pounds sterling. 

The representatives, to the number of twenty-four, are 
elected for two years. They must be free white men, at 
least twenty-one years of age, and the owners of property 
worth one hundred and fifty pounds sterling, or instead, a 
plantation containing five hundred acres, and ten slaves. 
Should the candidate not reside in the district where he is 
supported, the value of his property is required to be five 
hundred pounds. He must be a citizen of the state, in which 
he shall have Uved at least three years previous to the 
election. 

It is obvious that both houses of the legislature are com- 

!)Osed of a portion of the richest proprietors only. It is 
rom this legislative power, blemished as it is with aristo- 
cracy, that the executive authority springs ; for it is by the 
union of the two houses that the governor, in whom this 
power resides, is chosen. The conditions of eligibility for 
governor are very high, and restrict the choice to a very 
small circle. Every candidate for this office must be thirty 
years of age, a citizen of the state, in which he must have 
resided at least ten years previous to the election, and pos- 
sess a clear estate worth fifteen hundred pounds sterling. 
The powers of the governor only continue for two years. 
The worst condition in the constitution is that imposing an 
obligation on the senators to own slaves. I am well aware 
that it must necessarily disappear before the abolition of 
slavery takes place, but does it not appear to be placed 
there as an obstacle to abolition ? And might not the repeal 
of this article prove a salutary efibrt in favour of abolition? 
As in all the other states of the Union, religious organi- 
zation is in no way connected with government which only 
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guarantees to the various sects the free exercise of their re- 
ligious rites, so long as such a privilege is unattended bj 
licentiousness, or is compatible with the peace and security 
of the state. Ministers of religion are ineligible to the 
office of governor, lieutenant-governor, and member of as- 
sembly, so long as they continue in the exercise of their 
pastoral functions. The sects are numerous and variable, 
as one may easily perceive from the composition of the 
religious body that waited upon General Lafayette. It 
may, perhaps, have been observed, that it was only whilst 
speaking of the sects in South Carolina, that I mentioned 
the Jews. It is, in fact, in this state alone, that they ap- 
pear sufficiently numerous to attract attention. Their num- 
ber is computed at about twelve hundred, of whom the 
city of Charleston contains about five hundred, who, during 
the late war, distinguished themselves by their courage and 
patriotism, furnishing a company of sixty volunteers for the 
defence of the country. The rest of the United States con- 
tains little more than five thousand Israelites, the most of 
whom are of English and German origin. Those of South 
Carolina are inuic particularly of French and Portuguese 
descent. The synagogue in Charleston was built in the 
year 1794. Previous to this time the Jewish congregation 
of this city had only a small place for the exercise of their 
religious rites. According to Dr. Theact's description of 
Charleston, the Israelites began to form into a society about 
the year 1750. As soon as ten of them had united, (for 
this is the number required by the Hebrew law for the 
public exercise of their religion,) they procured a place 
convenient for their purpose. The present edifice is 
spacious and elegant. The society that built it is called 
Kalh kadosh beth Eloem^ that is to say, the religious society 
of the house of God. Kalh, or society^ is the name common 
to the whole Hebrew congregation. The actual number 
of subscribing members is about seventy, which gives ra- 
ther more than three hundred persons having the privilege 
of the synagogue, as well as the other advantages connected 
with this privilege. The society of Reformists amount to 
about fifty members, which, with their families, make 
above two hundred of this order. 

South Carolina is situated between the 32d and 33d 
degrees of latitude, its superficies contains about twenty- 
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nine thousaDd square mile&, the soil being very variable. 
From the coast of the Atlantic to about twenty-four miles 
within the interior, the country is a vast plain rising imper- 
ceptibly about two hundred feet above the level of the sea; 
its surface is divided into forests of pine, which grow in a 
sandy soil of little value; extensive morasses, which render 
the air insalubrious during the autumn; savannas, which 
produce only grass; and higher lands, which are adapted to 
the growth of cotton. Kice is cultivated with success 
near the rivers, whose inundations fertilize their borders. 
Beyond the plain the country is mountainous, productive, 
and more healthy than the lower districts, where the 
humidity of the rivers, and the changeableness of tem- 
perature during the whole season, render diseases verj 
common. 

This state contains 502,741 inhabitants, who may be 
divided into three classes; 237,460 free whites, 6,806 free 
blacks, and 258,465 slaves. It appears, that the number 
of slaves considerably surpasses that of the free whites, so 
that this state has begun to feel the inconveniences of sla- 
very to such a degree, that fear has induced them to adopt 
measures of safety, which infringe both the laws of hu- 
manity and the rights of property. By a recent law, 
every traveller, who enters Carolina with a black servant, 
finds that he is immediately taken from him, imprisoned, 
and only returned to him when he is about to leave the 
state. tVhat is the utility of this measure, is a question 
I find myself very much embarrassed to answer. It is, say 
they, to prevent dangerous communications, between the 
slaves of that state and the free black strangers, who 
never fail to talk to them of liberty. 

This state of things in relation to slavery in South Caro- 
lina, is the more distressing from its singular contrast with 
the character of the inhabitants of that state. The Caro- 
hnians are particularly distinguished for the cultivation of 
their minds, the elegance of their manners, their polite- 
ness and hospitality towards strangers. This last virtue is 
so common in Carolina, that one finds very few taverns 
out of the large towns. Travellers may boldly present 
themselves at the houses of the planters which they find on 
their road, and are sure of being well received. The dis- 
position to assist the indigent is so great at Charleston, that 
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besides a great many private associations, they have five 
public charitable societies, whose revenues, already very 
considerable, are still daily increased by the liberality of 
the citizens. 

The three days which General Lafayette passed at 
Charleston were marked by entertainments whose brillian- 
cy and refinement delighted him; but of all the delicate at- 
tentions that were paid him, the most touching, perhaps, was 
the gift, made him by the city, of a beautiful portrait of his 
friend Colonel Huger. This beautiful miniature, of an ap- 
propriate size, unites the merit of perfect likeness with the 
most admirable execution. It strongly resembles the style 
of our celebrated Isabey, and would not have been disown- 
ed by him. It was executed by Mr. Frazer of Charleston, 
who already enjoys a great reputation in the United States, 
but has probably surpassed himself in this work. . The 
frame of solid gold, is more valuable for the elecance and 
delicacy of the workmanship than the richness of its mate- 
rial. It came from the workshop of two artists of Phila- 
delphia, and would have done honour to our most experi- 
enced French jewellers. 

The governor presented the general, in the name of the 
state, with a beautifiil map of South Carolina, enclosed in 
a rich case of silver. Many other persons came also to 
ofier handsome keepsakes, which he gratefully accepted. 

On the 17th of March he left Charleston, carrying with 
him the regrets of his friends, and the blessings of the 
people. 



CHAPTER V. 

Fort Moultrie — Edisto Island — Alligators — Savannah — ^Foneral Monu- 
ments — Augusta — State of Georgia. 

The roads of South Carolina being generally very bad, 
the Charleston committee resolved to conduct the general 
by sea to Savannah, where he had been expected for some 
time. We embarked on the 17tb of March, on board of 
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an elegant steamboat, prepared and well provisioned by 
the attentions of the committee, and took leave of the 
inhabitants of Charleston, who, assembled on the wharf 
and crowding the vessels, responded, by their acclamations, 
to the parting salutations of their guest. Before losing 
sight of Charleston, we directed our course towards Sulli- 
van^s Island, upon which stands Fort Moultrie, which 
saluted General Lafayette with all its guns. This fort, 
commanding the pass by which the vessels are obliged to 
enter the port of Charleston, was defended with extra- 
ordinary courage by the Carolinian militia, on the 28th of 
June, 1776, against the English forces, superior both in 
numbers and experience. 

The militia were commanded by General Moultrie, who, 
during the revolutionary war, sustained the highest repu- 
tation for the valour and ability with which. he defended 
this important post. We afterwards continued our navi- 
gation between the continent and the islands which border 
it, and extend as far as Savannah. We landed on one of 
these, called Edisto, where General Lafayette was expect- 
ed ; but, as it was impossible for him to remain there more 
than two or three hours, the inhabitants, who were col- 
lected at one of the principal proprietor's, decided to offer 
him at once all the festivals they had prepared for several 
days. We had, at the same time, the harangue, the public 
dinner, the ball, and even the baptism of a charming little 
infant, to which the name of Lafayette was given. We 
then rapidly traversed the island in a carriage, to join our 
steamboat, which awaited us on the side next the ocean. 
What we saw of the island, in this short ride, appeared 
to us enchanting ; the vegetation was particularly striking 
from its variety ; odoriferous shrubs of the most elegant 
form, were agreeably interspersed among large forest trees ; 
and, in the downs which border the sea-shore, we saw 
some beautiful palm-trees, which gave to the small dwell- 
ings they shaded an aspect altogether picturesque. This 
island, which lies at the mouth of Edisto river, forty miles 
south-west of Charleston, is twelve miles in length and five 
broad. It has been inhabited since 1 700. 

During the rest of our voyage to Savannah, we coasted 
the islands of Hunting, Beaufort, Port Republican, Hilton 
Head, &c. ; and often through passages so narrow, Uiat our 
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vessel almost touched the land on each side, and had rather 
the appearance of rolling on the surrounding meadows, 
than of gliding on the water which disappeared heneath 
us. It -was nearly midnight when we passed Beaufort, 
and all on board were asleep ; but we were soon awakened 
by the acclamations of citizens, who were waiting on the 
shore, and General Lafayette having arisen, yielded with 
readiness to their desire that he would land for some 
moments among them. 

At sunrise, as we approached the mouth of the^avan- 
nah river, we began to see some alligators extended on the 
shore, or swimming round our vessel. Our captain shot 
one, and sent the boat for it. It was about eight feet long, 
and we were assured that it was but of a middling size ; 
some of them extend to twelve feet, and sometimes even, 
it is said, to fifteen or eighteen. The size of their body is 
then equal to that of a horse. When of this size, the alli- 
gator is a formidable animal, from its prodigious power 
and agility in the water. Its form is nearly like that of a 
lizard; it differs from it only by its cuneiform tail, flattened 
on the sides, and which, from the root to the extremity, 
diminishes insensibly. Like all the rest of the body, it is 
covered with a scaly coat, impenetrable to all arms, even 
to a musket-ball.* The head of an alligator of the largest 
size is about three feet ; the opening of the jaws is of the 
same dimensions ; its eyes are very small, sunken in the 
head, and covered; its nostrils are large, and so much 
developed at the summit, that, when it swims/ its head at 
the surface of the water resembles a large floating beam. 
Its upper jaw, only, is moveable ; it opens perpendicularly, 
and forms a right angle with the lower jaw.t On each side 
of the upper jaw, immediately below the nostrils, are two 
long and strong teeth, slightly pointed and of a conical 

* This is a common but inaccurate saying ; an oblique shot will cer- 
tainly glance from the skin of the alligator, but one striking perpendicular 
to the surface wiU as certainly penetrate, if within a proper distance. — T. 

t This is another very common and ancient error, which has been 
repeated from the days of Herodotus, who said it of the Egyptian cro- 
codile, to the present: The deceptive appearance is produced by the 
manner in which the lower jaw is articulated ; the joint being situated 
very far back, when the mouth is opened, casual observers easily mis- 
take the part actually moved. See the article AlUgaior^ in the lately 
published Encyclopsjua Americana.—- T* 

Voi;.. II. — 6 
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form. They have the whiteness and polish of ivorj, and 
being always exposed, give to the animal a frightful aspect 
In the under jaw, just opposite these two teeth, are two 
sockets proper to receive them.. When the alligator strikes 
bis jaws together, it produces a noise absolutely like that 
made by slapping a board violently against the ground, and 
which may be heard a great distance. 

When, on the morning of the 19th, we arrived in sight 
of Savannah, we perceived all the population on the shore, 
and the militia assembled, who had waited during several 
hours. We soon heard the majestic salute of the artillery, 
and the acclamations of the people. We replied to them 
by a salute from the guns of our vessel, and by the patriotic 
airs with which our music caused to re-echo from the 
shore. To this first feeling of pleasure caused by the re- 
ception of the citizens of Savannah, a sentiment of painful 
regret suddenly succeeded. We had to separate irom our 
travelling companions of South Carolina. Among them 
were the governor of this state, several general officers, 
and some members of the committee who had received us 
at Charleston. The governor, faithful to the laws which 
inhibited his passing beyond the limits of the state, resisted 
all entreaties to induce him to land, and bade farewell to 
the general with all the emotion of a child who separates 
himself from a parent he is to see no more. Some minutes 
after, we were in Geoi^ia, at the entrance of Savannah, 
where the general was received and addressed by Gover- 
nor Troup, in the midst of an eager crowd. The tri- 
umphal car and arches, the acclamations of the people, the 
wreaths and flowers scattered by the ladies, the sound of 
bells and cannon, every thing proved to Lafayette that 
though he had passed into another state, he was neverthe- 
less among the same friendly and grateful people. 

A commodious lodging had been prepared in the elegant 
mansion of Mrs. Maxwell ; thither thev conducted Gene- 
ral Lafayette with a grand escort. After he had reposed 
some moments, the mayor and council of the city came to 
compliment him, and the day was terminated by a public 
repast, at which the civil and military authorities of the 
state and of Savannah, the members of the bar, the clergy, 
and a great number of citizens, were present After the 
thirteen usual toasts, the company offered many volunteer 
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toasts, all strongly indicative of the patriotic and republi- 
can character which always distinguishes American assem- 
blies. General Lafayette replied to the toast addressed to 
him, by the following : " To the City of Savannah — May 
her youthful prosperity prove more and more to the old 
world, the superiority of republican institutions, and of the 
government of the people by themselves." A hymn to 
liberty, to the air la Marseillaise^ terminated the banquet, 
and we returned to our quarters by the light of an illumi- 
nation which blazed over all the city. 

The next day, Sunday, the general received, at an early 
hour, the visit of the French and the descendants of 
Frenchmen residing in Savannah. At their head was Mr. 
Petit de Villers, who spoke in their name, and who, in a 
discourse fully expressive of the sentiments of his com- 
patriots towards Lafayette, portrayed with ardour the 
benefits of American hospitality towards proscribed French- 
men, forced by every kind of despotism successively to de- 
mand an asylum in the United States. 

To the visit of the French, succeeded those of the offi- 
cers of the different bodies ; the clergy came afterwards ; 
at their head was the reverend Mr. Carter, who, incompli- 
xnenting the general, felicitated him above all, that his 
efforts in favour of American independence bad also re- 
sulted in the establishment of religious liberty. 

To his acknowledgments, general Lafayette joined the 
expression of his satisfaction in seeing America giving so 
good an: example oT true religious liberty to old Europe, 
which still enjoys a very limited toleration. " In religious, 
as in political societies," added he, " I am persuaded that 
the election by the people is the best guaranty of mutual 
confidence." 

The citizens of Savannah had for a long time cherished 
the intention of paying a tribute of gratitude to the memory 
of General Greene, justly considered as the southern hero 
of the revolutionary stru^le ; and to that of General Pu- 
laski, the brave Pole, who, despairing of the cause of 
liberty in his own country, came to sacrifice his life in the 
cause of American independence. They thought that the 
presence of General Lafayette would add to the solemnity 
of the ceremonj, and resolving to profit bv his sojourn at 
Savannah, obtamed his consent to lay the nrst stone of the 
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funeral moDuments they intended to raise. Consequently, 
every thing being ready, they made the proposition, which 
he accepted with the more readiness and ardour, as he was 
gratified to have an occasion of publicly testifying his 
esteem for the character of General Greene, to whom he 
had been particularly attached. 

The ceremony was strongly characterized by the asso- 
ciation of those exalted religious and patriotic feelings, 
which particularly distinguish the actions of the American 
people. Agreeably to the resolution adopted at a meeting 
of the citizens, of which Colonel John Shellman was presi- 
dent, the masonic society, which was charged with all the 
details relative to the construction of the monument, form- 
ed itself into a procession on the 21st March, at nine in 
the morning, and moved to the sound of music, to the 
lodgings of General Lafayette. The high priest,^ the kmg 
and other officers of the royal chapter of Geoi^a, were 
decorated with their finest apparel and richest masonic 
jewels. Before them was carried a banner elegantly em- 
broidered. When they marched with the general, the 
procession was augmented by the militia and citizens. 

On arriving at the site of the destined monument, the 
troops formed a line to the right and left to receive the 
procession between them. The children of the schools 
uniformly dressed, and carrying baskets filled with flowers, 
which they scattered beneath the steps of General Lafay- 
ette, were already assembled. The people, collected in a 
crowd behind them, seemed placed there to protect their 
feebleness, and to present them to the nation^s guest After 
a silence the most profound was obtained among the 
attentive crowd, the masons, and the monument com- 
mittee arranged themselves at the west of the founda- 
tion, and the other part of the procession occupied the 
east. General Lafayette then advanced to the place pre- 
pared to receive the corner stone. He was surrounded by, 
the grand master, the grand keepers, the chaplain, the 
grand priest, thb king, and the secretary of the chapter of 
Georgia, the governor, Colonel Huger, George Lafayette, 
&:c. A national air, executed by a band of musicians, an- 
nounced the commencement of the ceremony. Then the 
president of the monument committee advanced, and de- 
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livered a very impressive and appropriate address, which 
he concluded hj the following words. 

^ Veiy respectable grand master, in conformitj with the 
wishes of m^ fellow citizens, and in the name of the monu- 
ment committee, I pray you to celebrate, according to the 
rites of the ancient fraternity to which you belong, the lay- 
ing; of the comer stone of the monument we are about to 
raise to the memory of General Greene.^^ 

After tlie orator had made this invitation. General La- 
fayette made a sign that he wished to speak, and imme- 
diately the silence and attention of the multitude were re- 
doubled, and all fixing their eyes upon him. He advanced 
a little, and said with a solemn voice — 

^^ The great and good man to whose memory we this 
daj pay a tribute of respect, of affection and profound re- 
gret, acquired in our revolutionary war a elory so true and 
so pure, that even now the name alone of Greeite recalls 
all the virtues, all the talents which can adorn the patriot, 
the statesman, and the general; and yet it appertains to me, 
his brother in arms, and, I am proud to be able to say, his 
very sincere friend, to you, sir, his brave countryman and 
companion in arms, here to declare, that the kindness of 
his heart was equal to the force of his elevated, firm, and 
enlightened mind. The confidence and friendship which 
he obtained, were among the greatest proo& of the excel- 
lent judgment which characterized our paternal chief. By 
the affection of the state of Georgia towards him, the army 
also felt itself honoured ; and I, sir, present myself before 
you, before new generations, as a representative of this 
army, of the deceased and absent friends of General 
Greene, to applaud the honours rendered to his memory, 
and to thank you for the testimonies of sympathy which 
you have accorded me in this touching and melancholy 
solemnity, and for the part which your wishes have caused 
me to taice in it^' 

When the aged companion of Greene had ceased to 
speak, a brother of Solomon^s Lodge, invested with ma- 
sonic insignia, advanced from the crowd, and joining hit 
voice to the grave tones of the music, sung a hymn, the 
last strophe of which was repeated in chorus by the assem- 
bled company, and the prayer of the people ascended to 

6* 
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heaven with the solemn reports of Ibe i^erberating 
cannon. 

During this time the corner stone had been prepared ; 
and, before placing it, the grand chaplain, Mr. Carter, pro- 
nounced the prayer with a loud voice. 

After this prayer, which was heard in religious silence, 
the grand master ordered the secretary of the committee to 
prepare the different objects which were to be placed in 
the foundation as memorials of the event. These were se- 
veral medals with the portraits of the nation^s guest, of 
Washington, of General Greene, and Franklin ; some pieces 
of money of the United States, struck at different periods, 
and also some paper money of the state of Georgia ; some 
engravings, among which were the portraits of General 
Charles Pinckney, and Doctor Kollock, and all the details 
relative to the ceremony ; lastly, a medal, on which were 
these words : " The corner stone of this monument, to the 
memory of General Nathaniel Greene, was laid by General 
Lafayette, at the request of the citizens of Savannah, the 
21st of March, 1825." 

The stone was then lowered, amid strains of funeral mu- 
sic, to the bottom of the excavation. The general then 
descended to the stone, and struck it three times with a 
mallet ; all the brethren came successively to render their 
duties, and the grand priest of the royal chapter of Geor- 
gia came, with the censor in his hand, to bless the comer 
stone. When all these ceremonies were ended, the grand 
master remitted to the principal architect all the objects re- 
quisite to be employed in the completion of the monument, 
charging him by all the ties which bound companions in 
masonry to acquit himself of his duty, in a manner honour- 
able to his workmen and himself. 

With these, and other ceremonies common on these oc- 
casions, the stone was then sealed while the music played 
a national air. The whole was terminated by a triple vol- 
ley dischai^d by the United States^ troops. 

The procession then marched back in the same order as 
before, and repaired to Chippeway place, where the cere- 
mony was repeated in laying the corner stone of the monu- 
ment of Pulaski. 

Before returning to his lodgings, Genersil Lafeyette went 
to Brigadier-general Harden's to assist at a presentation of 
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coloun embroidered by Mrs. Harden, and presented hj her 
to the first regiment of the Georgia militia. On these co- 
lours, very richly worked, was the portrait of General La- 
fayette, and several inscriptions recalling various glorious 
epochs of the revolution. The burst of enthusiasm on re- 
ceiving them extended alike to the officers and soldiers, 
who swore that under these colours, presented by beauty, 
and consecrated by Lafayette, they would ever be assured 
of vanquishing the enemies of liberty and their country. 

Some hours after, notwithstanding the pressing entreaties 
of the citizens, and above all, the ladies, who had prepared 
a ball for the same evening, the general, pressed by time 
and his numerous engagements, was obliged to quit Savan- 
nah, and we embarked on board the steamboat Alatamaha 
with the governor of Georgia, and the committee of arrange- 
ment, to visit Augusta, which is situated a hundred and 
eighty miles from the mouth of the river Savannah. 

We found at Savannah a young man whose name and 
destiny were calculated to inspire us with a lively interest ; 
this was Achille Murat, son of Joachim Murat, ex-king of 
Naples. On the earliest news of the arrival of General 
Lafayette in Geoi^a, he precipitately quitted Florida, 
where he has become a planter, and came to add his hom- 
age and felicitations to those of the Americans, whom he 
now regarded as his countrymen. Two days passed in his 
company, excited an esteem for his character and under- 
standing, not to be withheld by any who may have the same 
opportunity of knowing him. Scarcely twenty-four years 
of age, he has had sufficient energy of mind to derive great 
advantages from an event which many others, in his place, 
would have regarded as an irreparable misfortune. De^ 
prived of the hope of wearing the crown promised by his 
birth, he transported to the United States the trifling re- 
mains of his fortune, and sufficiently wise to appreciate the 
benefits of the liberty here enjoyed, he has become a natu- 
ralized citizen of the United States. Far from imitating 
so many fallen kings, who never learn how to console 
themselves for the loss of their former power, Achille Mu- 
rat has become a cultivator, has preserved his name with- 
out any title, and by his frank, and altogether republican 
manners, has rapidly conciliated the regard of all wno know 
him. He possesses a cultivated mind, and a heart filled 
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with the moet noble and generotif emotions. For the me- 
mory of his father he cherishes a profound and mekncholj 
▼eneratioB* Mr. Geoi^ Lafayette, having cited in eon- 
versation some traits of that brilliant and cUyalric brayeiy 
which Murat so eminently possessed, he appeared to be 
much afiected by it ; and, some moments after, when alone 
with me, be said with warm emotion, " Mr. Geoige has 
caused me a great happiness ; he has spoken well of my Ei- 
ther to me.^^ 

The conversation turning upon European politics, he ex- 

Elained himself with great freedom on the subject of the 
oly alliance, and, in general, upon every kind of despotism. 
I could not avoid saying to him, in pleasantry, that it was a 
very extraordinary circumstance to hear such discourse 
from the mouth of an hereditary prince. ^'Hereditary 
prince,'* replied he with vivacity, '^ I have found the means 
to be more than such a thing — 1 am a freeman I'* One cir- 
cumstance, however, caused me pain and surprise, which 
was, that Achille Murat, free to choose his residence in the 
United States, should come to establish himself exactly in 
the country afflicted by slavery. This choice could only 
appear to me reasonable for a man who had decided to la- 
bour all in his power for the gradual emancipation of the 
blacks, and to give to his neighbours an example of justice 
and humanity, in preparing his blares for liberty ; but, I 
believe, this noble project has not entered into the thoughts 
of our young republican, who, to judge by some peculiari- 
ties of his conversation, seems but too well prepared to 
adopt the principles of some of his new fellow citizens as to 
the slavery of the blacks. Is it then, thus, that the original sin 
of royalty must always show the tip of its ear ?* 

Savannah is the most important city of the state of 
Georgia. It is situated on the right bank of Savannah river, 
and about seventeen miles from its mouth. Its large and 
straight streets cross at right angles, and are planted on 
each side with a row of delightful trees, called the Pride of 
India^ and for which the inhabitants of the south have a 
marked predilection. Although elevated forty feet above 
the level of the river, the situation of Savannah is unhealthy; 

* See the fkble of the asi disffaifled in the lion'ti skin, at related by 
Mmxpi FhcBdme, or Lafontaane, u explanation of thii aOcypioo. T. 
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an autumn seldom passes without the yellow fever making 
cruel ravages. Commerce is notwithstanding very active 
there; its port, which can admit vessels drawing forty feet, 
annually exports more than six millions of dollars worth of 
cotton. Its population is 7523 inhabitants, divided thus: 
3,557 white individuals, 582 free people of colour, and 
3,075 slaves. The number of persons employed in the 
manufactories nearly equals tliat of those occupied in com^ 
merce, which is about six hundred. 

On quitting Savannah, we sailed at first for more than 
sixty miles between low marshy grounds whence issued 
many rivulets, and which was covered by a vegetation the 
most rich and varied that it is possible to imagine. Among 
the tallest trees we observed four or five species of pines, 
nine of oak, tulip trees, poplars, plantains, sassafras, &C.9 
beneath which grew more than forty kinds of shrubs, of 
which the form, flower, foliage and perfume, constitute the 
delicacies of our most brilliant parterres. Beyond this 
plain, the soil rises rapidly about two hundred feet above 
the level of the sea, and presents at intervals fine table 
lands, on which are established rich cotton plantations. 

As we approached Augusta, two steam boats, crowded 
with a great many citizens of that town, came to meet us, 
9Tkd saluted General Lafayette with three cheers, and the 
discharge of artillery. We answered them by the patriotic 
air of Yankee Doodle^ and by three rounds of our guns. 
They joining us we ascended the river together, each 
forcing the steam in rivalry of speed. There was some- 
thing frightful in this contest; the three roaring vessels 
seemed to fly in the midst of black clouds of smoke, which 
prevented us from seeing each other. The Alaiamaha was 
victorious, which produced a lively joy in our brave cap- 
tain, who seemed to be a man who would blow up his 
vessel rather than be beaten on such an occasion. 

The general, forced to adhere rigorously to his calcula* 
tions for travelling, had at first resolved to pass but one day 
at Augusta; but it was impossible for him to resist the 
earnest solicitations of the inhabitants to remain two days, 
that the greater part of the preparations made for him 
should not become useless. He yielded, and the entertain- 
ments they gave him were so multiplied, that for the first 
time since the commencement of tnis prodigious journey. 
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he suiTered a fatigue which caused us a momentary in- 
quietude. 

Among the citizens who received the general on the 
wharf at Augusta, we again met our fellow-passenger in 
the Cadmus, Mr. King, a young lawyer much esteemed by 
his fellow citizens. This meeting was to us not only very 
agreeable, but also very useful; in leaving the river Savan- 
nah, our communications with the Atlantic would become 
more difficult; it was therefore important for us to trans- 
mit our despatches from Augusta, that our friends in Europe 
might once more have news from us before we should have 
entirely passied into the interior of the country; and Mr. 
King had the goodness to undertake to forward them after 
our departure, as well as some effects which we retrenched 
from our baggage, in order to lighten ourselves as much as 
possible, for we foresaw that we were going to travel the 
worst roads that we had yet encountered since leaving 
Washington. 

The day after our arrival, the general was engaged to 
visit, on the other side of the Savannah river, a sort of 
prodigy, which proves to what extent good institutions 
favour the increase of population, the developement of in- 
dustry, and the happiness of man. It is a village named 
-J3affibef^,-CT5inpose3'6ra^ hundred houses, raised in 
the same day by a single proprietor, and all inhabited in 
less than two months by an active and industrious popula- 
tion. This village is not yet two years old, and its port is 
already filled with vessels, its wharves covered with mer- 
chandise, and its inhabitants assured of a constantly in- 
creasing prosperity. Hamburg being on the right bank of 
the Savannah, belongs to South Carolina. 

Oh the 25th we left Augusta, which is well built and 
containing more than four thousand inhabitants, to visit 
Milledgeville, passing through Warrenton and Sparta. The 
general was very affectionately received in each of these 
small towns; but we found the roads every where in a bad 
condition, and so much broken up, that we were obliged to 
travel a part of the way on horseback. Happily the car- 
riage in which the general rode, resisted all accidents, but 
it was near breaking down twenty times. The first day 
the jolts were so violent, that they occasioned General 
Lafayette a vomiting which at first alarmed us, bat 
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this entirely ceased after a good night passed at Warren- 
ton. 

We arrived on the 2d of March, on the banks of little 
river Oconee, near to which Milledgeville, the capital of 
Georgia, is built. This town, which, from the dispersion of 
its houses, and the multitude and extent of its beautiful gar- 
dens, rather resembles a fine village*than a citj, containing 
a population of two thousand five hundred souls, among 
whom General Lafayette was received as a father and 
friend. The citizens, conducted by their magistrates, 
came to receive him on the banks of the river, and the aids- 
du-camp of the governor conducted him with pomp to the 
state house, which claimed the honour of lodging him. The 
day was passed in the midst of honours and pleasures of 
every kind. After the official presentation in the state 
house, where the general was addressed by an American 
citizen of French descent, Mr. Jaillet, mayor of Milledge- 
ville; after the visit which we made to the lodge of our 
masonic brethren, and the review of all the mihtia of the 
county, we dined with Governor Troup, who had assem- 
bled at his house all the public officers and principal citi- 
zens, with whom we sperit the evening at the state house, 
where the ladies of the place had prepared a ball for 
General Lafayette; but at this ball there was neither pos- 
sibility nor wish for any one to dance; each, anxious to 
entertain or hear the nation^s guest, kept near him, and 
seized with avidity the occasion to testify gratitude and 
attachment. Affected almost to tears with the kindness 
evinced towards him, the general completely foi^ot that 
Georgia was a new acquaintance. He also forgot, it seem- 
ed, that to-morrow we were to depart early in the morning, 
and that some hours of repose would be necessary, as he 
passed a great part of the night in conversing with his new 
friends. 

Before continuing the narrative of the subsequent jour- 
ney, which conducted us from the bosom of the most 
advanced civilization, into the centre of still savage tribes, 
the aboriginal children of America, 1 shall make some 
observations on the state of Georgia. 

This state, situated between the 30th and 35th degrees 
of north latitude, and the 3d and 9th of longitude west 
from Washington, is bounded on the north by the state of 
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Tennessee, to the north-east by South Carolina, to the 
south-east by the Atlantic ocean, to the south by Florida, 
and to the west by the state of Alabama. Its surface is 
58,000 square miles, and its population 340,989 inhabi- 
tants, of which nearly 150,000 are slaves; a proportion 
truly alarming, and which will, some day, bring Georgia 
into an embarrassing situation, if its government does not 
adopt some measure to diminish the evil. Here, as in all 
the slave states, the blacks are goods and chattels, which 
are sold like any other property, and which may be inhe- 
rited ; but their introduction into the state as an object of 
commerce is severely prohibited. According to existing 
laws, a person who brings into the state a slave, which he 
sells or exposes to sale within the year immediately suc- 
ceeding his introduction, is subjected to a penalty of one 
thousand dollars, and an- imprisonment of five years in the 
state prison. The prejudices against the coloured race is 
very strong among the Georgians, and I have not remarked 
that they have made any great efforts for the abolition of 
slavery; the laws even interpose a barrier to gradual 
emancipation, for a proprietor cannot give liberty to bis 
slave without the authority of me legislature. The ancient 
code of slavery introduced by the English, and which was 
a code of blood, is fallen into disuse, and has been sup- 
plied by some laws protective of the slaves. Thus, for 
example, whoever now designedly deprives a slave of life 
or limb, is condemned to the same punishment as if tiie 
crime had been committed on a white man, except in a 
case of insurrection; but we feel that this law is to be 
administered by judges who are themselves slave-holders, 
and under the influence of the same prejudices as their 
fellow citizens ; thus may one say with truth, that if the 
slaves of Georgia do not perish under the whip of their 
master, as too often happens in the French colonies, it is 
owing solely to the naturally mild and humane dispositions 
of the Georgians, and not to the efficacy of the laws, which 
admit that a slave may accidentally die on receiving mode- 
rate correction^ without the author of the infliction being 
guilty of murder. 

Georgia, it is said, was that one of the ancient colonies 
in which the revolution obtained the fewest suffrages. 
The royal party, for a long time, preserved there a great 
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influence, which, augmented by the presence of a numerous 
body of English, under the orders of Colonel Campbell, 
maintained the royal government until the end of the war; 
thus the patriots had more to suffer in Geoi^a than else- 
where. 

It was not until 1798, that the constitution, which had 
been adopted in 1785 and amended in 1789, was defini- 
tively and vigorously enforced by a general assembly of 
the representatives. This constitution is very nearly simi- 
lar to that of South Carolina. 

i{ Georgia is not yet one of the richest states of the 
Union, by the abundance and variety of its productions, 
tiie cause should be attributed to the influence of slavery 
alone. No country, perhaps, is more favoured by nature 
than this, and all the products of the most opposite climates 
may be easily and abundantly drawn from its soil. The 
seashores and the adjacent islands produce six hundred 
pounds of long cotton per acre, of which tfie medium price 
IS thirty cents per pound ; and the same soil will produce 
four crops without manure. Sugar may be cultivated in 
the same soil, with an equal success. The white mulberry 
grows there in such quiuliities, that Georgia could easily 
liberate the United States from an annual tribute of seve- 
ral millions which they pay to Europe, if the culture of silk 
was confided to skilful and interested hands; that is to say, 
to the hands of freemen. Tea grows without culture m 
the neighbourhood of Savannah ; in some choice places, 
three crops of indigo are annually produced ; and, in the 
interior, the lands produce abundantly of grain and maize ; 
finally, pulse and fruits of all kinds grow here with an 
unusual facility. But to fertilize the sources of such abun- 
dant riches, there are requisite an industry and activity, 
rarely possessed by men accustomed to confide the care 
of their existence to the devotedness of unhappy beings 
brutalised by slavery.* 

* See the excellent work of Captain Hugh M^Call, published in 1811, 
entitled " The HUtory (f Georgia.'' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Departure fVom Milledgeville — Macon — Indian Agfency — ^Meeting' witb 
Indians during a Storm — Hamley — Mcintosh's Trib&— Uchee Creek 
— ^Big Warrior — Captain Lewis — ^Line Creek — Montgomeiy — ^F&re* 
well of Mcintosh—- Cahawba — State of Alabama — MoSile. 

On the 29th of March, after having taken leave of the 
citizens of Milledgeville, and expressed our thanks to the 
committee of arrangement, the authorities of the town and 
the state, for the kindnesses with which we had been 
loaded, we resumed our route with some aides-de-camp of 
Governor Troup, who, with a skilful foresight, had previ- 
ously arranged every thing, so that the general should 
experience the inconveniences inevitably to be encoun- 
tered, as little as possible, in a journey across a country 
without roads, towns, and almost without inhabitants ; for, 
to enter the state of Alabama, we had to traverse that vast 
territory which separates it from Geoi^a, and which is 
inhabited by the Creek nation ; a people which civiliza- 
tion has blighted with some of its vices, without having 
been able to win them from the habits of a wandering and 
savage life. 

The first day, after travelling for some hours, we arrived 
at Macon to dinner, where the general was received with 
enthusiasm by the citizens, and a number of ladies, 
whose elegance and manners formed a singular contrast to 
the aspect of the country we had traversed. Macon, 
which is a small and handsome village, tolerably populous, 
did not exist eighteen months since ; it has arisen from the 
midst of the forests as if by enchantment It is a civilized 
flipeck lost in the yet immense domain of the original chil- 
dren of the soil. Within a league of this place, we are 
again in the bosom of virgin forests ; the summits of these 
aged trees, which appear as records of the age of the world, 
waved above our heads, and, when agitated by the winds, 

give rise alternately to that shrill or hollow tone, which 
hateaubriand has termed the voice of the desert. The 
road we pursued was a kind of guUey or fissure, over the 
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bottom of which the generaPs carriage was with difficulty 
drawn, and often at the risk of being shattered in pieces ; 
we followed on horseback, and arrived in the evening at 
the Indian agency. 

This is an isolated habitation in the midst of the forests, 
built during the last year for the conferences between the 
Indian chiefs and the commissioners of the United States. 
It was there that the treaty was formed, by which the 
tribes inhabiting the left bank of the Mississippi consented 
to retire to the right bank, on the payment of a consider- 
able sum of money to them. The year 1827 was assigned 
as the time for their evacuation, and it is not without sor- 
row that the Indians find that it is drawing near ; they will 
relinquish with regret the neighbourhood of civilized man, 
although they detest him ; and accuse their chiefs of hav- 
ing betrayed them in making this cession, which, it is said, 
has already cost the life of M'Intosh, one of the chiefs who 
signed the treaty. 

We passed the night at the Indian agency ; we had been 
expected the evening before by about a hundred Indians, 
among whom the name of Lafayette has existed by tradi- 
tion for fifty years ; but the delays we had met with had 
exhausted their patience, and they had gone to prepare for 
our reception elsewhere. On the second day we had to 
traverse thirty-two miles over a road which became more 
and more difficult. A storm, such as is never seen in 
Europe, and which, however, I cannot pause to describe, 
now assailed us, and forced us to halt for some hours. Hap- 
pily we found a shelter in a cabin built by an American, 
not far distant from the road. Some Indian hunters, ac- 
customed, no doubt, to seek refuge here, were drying their 
garments around a lai^e fire ; we took our place among 
them without being known, or attracting any particular at- 
tention. Mine, on the contrary, was strongly excited by 
this interview, the first of the kind I had met with. I had 
heard much of the manners of these sons of nature, and, 
like every inhabitant of a civilized country, I entertained 
such singular ideas respecting them, that the slightest of 
their gestures, and every minutias of their dress and ac- 
coutrements, induced an astonishment which the Indians 
did not appear to share in seeing us. As far as I could, by . 
signs, I proposed a multitude of questions, to which they 
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replied by a pantomime, which was at once expressive and 
laconic. 1 had heard much of the apathy of Indians as a 
natural faculty, but also singularly augmented in them by 
education. 1 wished to make a few experiments on this 
point, but did not know how they would receive them. I 
provoked one of them by hostile gestures ; but my anger, 
though tolerably well assumed, did not appear to excite 
more emotion than the tricks of a child would have done. 
He continued his conversation without attending to me, 
and his countenance expressed neither fear nor contempt 
Afler some other trials of the same kind, always received 
with the same calm indiiference, I recurred to signs of 
kindness; I ofiered to the Indians a glass of brandy: this 
succeeded better. They emptied it 1 showed them some 
pieces of money, which they took without ceremony. I 
soon quitted them, and it appeared to me that we separated 
very good friends. The termination of the storm now per- 
mitted us to resume our route, and we arrived at a resting 
place rather better than that of the preceding evening. 
This was a group of cabins constructed of logs, and covered 
with bark. The owner was an American, whom a reverse 
of fortune had forced to take refuge here, where he carried 
on a lucrative trade with the Indians by exchanging goods 
from the coast for furs. His small farm was composed of 
some acres in tolerable cultivation, a well fumished pout- 
try yard, and. the dwelling I have spoken of above. On 
arrival, we found two Indians seated before his door, one 
young, the other middle aged, but both remarkable for 
their beauty and form. They were dressed in a short 
frock, of a light material, fastened around the body by a 
wampum belt Their heads were wrapped with shawls 
of brilliant colours, their leggings of buckskin reached 
above the knee. They arose on the approach of the gene- 
ral, and saluted him, the youngest, to our great astonish- 
ment, complimenting him in \ery good English. We soon 
learnt that he had passed his youth in college in the United 
States, but that he had withdrawn several years before 
from his benefactor, to return among his brethren, whose 
mode of life he preferred to that of civilized man. The 
general questioned him much as to the state of the Indian 
nations. He replied with much clearness and precision. 
When the last treaty of the United States wa^ spoken of. 
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his couDtenance became sombre, be stamped on the ground, 
and, placing his hand upon his knife, murmured the name 
of JVrlntosh in such a manner, as to make us tremble for 
the safety of that chief; and when we appeared to be 
astonished, ^^ M^Intosh,^' exclaimed he, '^ has sold the land 
of his fathers, and sacrificed us all to his avarice. The 
treaty he has concluded in our name, it is impossible to 
break, but the wretch !" He stopped on making this vio- 
lent exclamation, and shortly afterwards quietly entered on 
some other topic of conversation. 

Hamley, (the name of the young Indian,) when he found 
we were somewhat rested, proposed to us to visit his house, 
which he pointed out to us on the slope of a hill at a little 
distance. Two of the governor's aides-de-camp and myself 
accepted the invitation, and followed the two Indians. On 
our route they showed to us a fenced enclosure, filled with 
deer and fawns, which they called their reserve, and which 
served them for food when they had been unsuccessful in 
the chase. Hamley 's cabin adjoined this enclosure. We 
entered it. There was a lai^e nre on the hearth, and even- 
ing having commenced, the whole building was illuminated 
by the flame of the burning pine wood. The furniture 
consisted of two beds, a table, some rude chairs, whilst 
wicker baskets, fire arms, and bows and arrows, with a 
violin, were hanging on the walls. The whole arrange- 
ment indicated the presence of man in a half civilized 
state. Hamley's companion took down the violin, and 
handling the instrument with vigour rather than lightness 
and grace, played some fragments of Indian airs, which 
induced a desire of dancing in Hamley, but whether from 
courtesy, or from a wish of inducing a comparison which 
would result to his own credit, he begged us to begin. 
The grave Americans who accompanied me, excused them- 
selves. Being younger, or less reserved, I did not wait for 
a second invitation, and executed some steps of our na- 
tional dances ; this was all that Hamley desired. I saw 
him throw oif every thing that might embarrass him, seize 
a large shawl, and triumphantly spring into the centre of 
the apartment, as if he would say, it is now my turn. His 
first movements, slow and impassioned, gradually became 
animated, his movements, incomparably bolder and more 
expressive than those of our opera dancers, soon became 

7* 
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SO rapid that the eye could scarcely follow them. In the 
intervals, or when he halted for breath, his steps softly 
beating time to the music, his head gently inclined, and 
gracefully following the movements of his pliant body, his 
eyes sparkling with an emotion which reddened the cc^ 
pery hue of his complexion, the cries that he uttered when 
ne awoke from this reverie in order to commence his rapid 
evolutions, had the most striking effect upon us, which it 
is impossible to describe. 

Two Indian women, whom 1 afterwards learned were 
Hamley^s wives, approached the house, during the time 
that it resounded with his exertions, and our plaudits, but 
they did not enter, and I therefore merely saw them. They 
had the usual beauty of this race ; their dress was com- 
posed of a long white tunic, and a scarlet drapery thrown 
over their shoulders ; their long black hair was wholly un- 
confined. On their neck, they had a necklace of four or 
five strings of pearls, and in their ears, those immense silver 
rings so generally worn by Indian women. I believed, from 
their reserve, that Hamley had forbidden them to enter, 
and therefore made no inquiries respecting them. There 
were also some negroes about the house, but they did not 
appear to be slaves. They were fugitives to whom he had 
granted an asylum, and who repaid his hospitality by their 
kkbour. 

1 would willingly have remained several days as Ham- 
ley^s guest and companion in the chase; but we were 
obliged to continue our journey. We retired, and the next 
day, the 31st March, resumed our route. As we plunged 
deeper into this country of forests, the Indian soil seemed 
to efface from our minds those prejudices which induce 
civilized man to endeavour to impose his mode of life od 
all those nations who still adhere to primitive habits, and. 
to consider the invasion of districts in which this pretended 
barbarity still exists, as a noble and l^itimate conquest It 
must, however, be stated, to the praise of the Americans, 
that it is not by extermination or war, but by treaties, in 
which their intellectual superiority, it is true, exercises a 
species of gentle violence, that they pursue their system of 
aggrandizement against the Indian tribes to the west and 
north* With them, civilization is not sullied by crimes to 
Ve Qompared with those of Great Britain in India, but i& 
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rendering this justice to them, we, at the same time, cannot 
help feeling a strong interest in the fate of the unhappy In- 
dians. Thus, in meeting at every turn the hark cahin of 
the Creek hunter, now the habitation of peace and savage 
yet happy ignorance, we could not think without sorrow 
bow soon it might be overthrown and replaced by the 
farm of the white settler. It was on the banks of the Cha* 
tahouche that we met with the first assemblage of Indians, 
in honour of the generaL A great number of women and 
children were to be seen in the woods on the opposite 
bank, who uttered cries of joy on perceiving us. The 
warriors descended the side of a hill at a little distance, 
and hastened to that part of the shore at which we were 
to disembark. The variety and singular richness of their 
costumes presented a most picturesque. appearance., Mr, 
Geoi^e Lafayette, who was the first that landed, was im- 
mediately surrounded by men, women, and children, who 
danced and leaped around him, touched his hands and 
clothes with an air of surprise and astonishment, that 
caused him almost as much embarrassment as pleasure. 
All at once, as if they wished to give their joy a grave and 
more solemn expression, they retired, and the men ranged 
themselves in front. He who appeared to be the chief of 
the tribe, gave, by an acute and prolonged cry, the signal 
for a kind of salute, which was repeated by the whole 
troop, which again advanced towards the shore. At the 
moment the general prepared to step on shore, some of the 
most athletic seized the small carriage we had with us, and 
insisted that the general should seat himself in it, not will- 
ing, as they observed, that their father should step on the 
wet ground. The general was thus carried in a kind of 
palanquin a certain distance from the shore, when the In^ 
dian whom 1 have spoken of as the chief, approached him 
and said in English, that all his brothers were happy in be- 
ing visited by one who, in his affection for the inhabitants 
of America^ had never made a distinction of blood or co- 
lour ; that he was the honoured father of all the races of 
men dwelling on that continent. After the chief had finish* 
ed his speech, the other Indians all advanced and placed 
their right arm on that of the general, in token of friend^ 
ship. They would not permit him to leave the carriage, 
but dragging it along, they slowly ascended the hill ibey 
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had previously left, and on which one of their largest vil- 
lages was situated. 

During our progress I drew near to the Indian chief; I 
supposed that as he spoke English, that he, like Hamlej, 
had been educated in the United States, and this I found 
to be the case. He was about 28 years of age, of a middle 
height; but the symmetry of his limbs was perfect, his 
physiognomy noble, his expression mournful ; wlien he was 
not speaking he fixed his large black eyes, shaded by a 
heavy brow, steadfastly on the ground. When he told me 
that he was the eldest son of M^ntosh, I could not recall, 
without emotions of sorrow, the imprecations I had heard 
poured forth against this chief, on the preceding evening. 
This, in all probability, occasioned the air of depression 
and thoughtfulness 1. remarked in the young man ; but 
what 1 afterwards learned in conversation with him ex- 
plained it still more satisfactorily ; his mind had been cul- 
tivated at the expense of his happiness. He appreciated 
the reaj situation of his nation, he saw it gradually becom- 
ing weaker, -and foresaw its speedy destruction; he felt 
how much it was inferior to those which surrounded it, and 
was perfectly aware that it was impossible to overcome 
the wandering mode of life of his people. Their vicinity 
to civilization had been of no service to them ; on the con- 
trary, it had only been the means of introducing vices to 
which they had hitherto been strangers ; he appeared to 
hope that the treaty which removed them to another and 
a desert country, would re-establish the ancient oi^niza- 
tion of the tribes, or at least preserve them in the state in 
which they now were. 

When we arrived at the brow of the hill we perceived 
the glitter of helmets and swords ; troops were drawn up 
in line along the road. These were not Indians ; they 
were civilized men, sent by the state of Alabama to escort 
the general. The singular triumphal march to which he 
had been obliged to submit, now ceased. The Indians 
saw with some jealousy the American escort range them- 
selves round the general ; but we approached the village, 
and they ran on in order to precede us. We there found 
them on our arrival, with their garments thrown off, and 
prepared to afford us a sight of their warlike games. 

We arrived on alai^e plain, around which were situated 
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about an hundred Indian huts, crowned by the rich ver- 
dure of the dense thickets ; one house was distiBguiahed 
for its greater size, it was that of the American agent. He 
also kept an inn, and his wife superintended a school for the 
instruction of the Indian children. All the men were as- 
sembled, deprived of a part of their dress, their faces paint- 
ed in a grotesque manner, and some wearing feathers in 
their hair, as a mark of distinction. They then announced 
to us that there would be a mock fight in honour of their 
white father. In fact, we soon perceived them separate 
into two divisions, and form two camps at the two extremi- 
ties of the place, appoint two leaders, and make prepara- 
tions for a combat The cry that was uttered by each of 
these troops, and which we were told was the war-whoop 
of the Indian tribes, is, perhaps, the most extraordinary 
modulation of the human voice that can be conceived, and 
the effect it produced on the combatants of all ages, was 
still more so. The sport began. They explained ~the plan 
to us as follows : Each party endeavoured to drive a ball 
beyond a certain mark, and that which attained this object 
seven times would be the victor. We soon saw the com- 
batants, each armed with two long rackets, rush after the 
light projectile, spring over each other in order to reach it, 
seize it in the air with incredible dexterity, and hurl it be- 
yond the goal. When the ball was missed by a player, it 
fell to the ground, when every head was bent, a scene of 
great confusion ensued, and it was only afler a severe 
struggle that the players succeeded in agam throwing it up. 
In the midst of one of these long combats, whilst all the 
players were bent around the ball, an Indian detached him- 
seli from the group to some distance, returned on a run, 
sprung into the air, and afler making several somersets, 
threw himself on the shoulders of the other players, leaped 
iato the circle, seized the ball, and for the seventh time cast 
it beyond the mark. This player was M4ntosh. The 
victory was obtained by the camp which he commanded ; 
he advanced to receive our congratulations under a shower 
of applause from a part of the Indian women, whilst the 
wives of the vanquished appeared to be endeavouring to 
console them. 

The general, after this game, which much amused him, 
visited the interior of some of the hutsc, aod the Indian 
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school. When we were ready to resume our journey, 
young Mcintosh re-appeared dressed as an European. He 
requested permission from the general to accompany him 
to Montgomery, where he wished to carry his brother, who 
was about ten years of age, in order to place him under the 
care of a citizen of Alabama, who had generously ofiered 
to educate him. The general consented to it, and we all 
set out for Uchee Creek, an American tavern, situated on 
the banks of a creek of that name. We arrived at that 
place at an early hour, and visited the neighbourhood, 
which was charming. Accompanied by Mcintosh, I soon 
made an acquaintance with the Indians of that district. We 
found them exercising with the bow. I wished to try my 
skill, Mcintosh likewise armed himself; he had, the arm 
and eye of William Tell. Some proofs of his skill would 
scarcely be credited were I to relate them. I was most 
struck with the skill, with which, whilst lying on the ground, 
he discharged an arrow, which, striking the ground at a 
few paces distance, made a slight rebound, and flew to an 
immense distance. This is the mode employed by the In- 
dians when they wish to discharge their arrows to a great 
distance without discovering themselves. I tried in vain 
to accomplish it ; each time my arrow, instead of rebound- 
ing, buried itself in the earth. 

We returned to Uchee Creek, and met an Indian chief 
on his way to the tavern. He was on horseback, with a 
woman behind him. When he arrived within a few paces 
of the house, he dismounted and went forward to salute the 
general, and to make some purchases. During this time 
his wife remained with the horse, brought it to him when 
he wished to depart, held the bridle and stirrup when he 
mounted, and afterwards sprung up behind him. 1 asked 
my companions if this woman was the wife of the Indian, 
and if such was the condition of the females of the nation. 
They replied, that in general they were treated as we had 
seen ; in the agricultural districts they cultivated the ground, 
among the hunters they carried the game, the culinary 
utensils, and other necessary articles, and thus loaded could 
travel great distances, that even maternal cares scarcely 
exonerated them from these laborious occupations. How- 
ever, in the excursions 1 afterwards made in the environs of 
Uchee Creek, the condition of the women did not appear 
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to me as unhappy as I was led to expect. I saw before al- 
most all the houses the women sitting in circles, engaged in 
weaving baskets or mats, and amusing themselves with the 
games and exercises of the young men, and I never remark- 
ed any signs of harshness on the part of the men, or of ser- 
vile dependence on the part of the women. I was so hos- 
pitably received in all the Indian cabins at Uchee Creek, 
and the country around was so beautiful, that it yet appears 
to me as the most beautiful spot J ever visited. From 
Uchee Creek to the cabin of Big Warrior, which is the 
nearest resting place, is about a day's journey, through a 
country inhabited by Indians. We several times met par- 
ties of them, and were greatly assisted by them in extricating 
ourselves from dangerous places in the road, for the storm 
had encumbered them, and swelled the streams. On one of 
these occasions, the general received a touching specimen 
of the veneration these sons of nature held him in. One 
of the torrents we were to cross had risen above the unnail- 
ed wooden bridge over which the carriage of the general 
was to proceed. What was our astonishment, on arriving 
at the stream, to find a score of Indians, who, holding each 
other by the hand, and breast deep in water, marked the 
situation of the bridge by a double line. We were well 
pleased at receiving this succour, and the only recompense 
demanded by the Indians, was to have the honour of tak- 
ing the general by the hand, whom they called their white 
father, the envoy of the Great Spirit, the great warrior from 
France, who came in former days to free them from the ty- 
ranny of the English. M'Intosh, who interpreted their 
discourse to us, also expressed to them the generaPs and 
our own good wishes. The village of the Big Warrior is 
thus named on account of the extraordinary courage and 
great stature of the Indian who was its chief. We arrived 
there at a late hour ; the chief had been dead some time ; 
the council of old men had assembled to name his succes- 
sor, and had designated one of his sons, remarkable for the 
same strength of body, as worthy of filling his place. This 
son had much conversation with Mr. George Lafayette ; he 
expressed himself in English, and astonished us by the sin- 

Silar apathy with which he spoke of the death of his father, 
ut the Indians have not the sli^test idea of what we call 
. grief and mourning. Death does not appear an evil to them, 
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eittier as regards the person who has quitted HAs life, or 
those who are thus separated from him. The son of Big 
Warrior ool j appeared to regret that the death of his &ther, 
which had occurred a short time before, did not permit him 
to dispose of his inheritaace, and to present one of the 
dresses of this celebrated chief to ihe general. 

We only passed one night with the family of Big War- 
rior ; the next day we arrived at Line Creek, that is to say, 
at the frontier of the Indian country. We were receiyed 
there by an American who had married the daughter of a 
Creek chief, and had adopted the Indian mode of life. He 
was a Captain Lewis, formerly in the army of the United 
States ; his house was commodious, and was furnished with 
elegance for an Indian cabin. Captain Lewis, who is dis- 
tinguished for his knowledge and character, appeared to us 
to exercise great influence over the Indians ; he had assem- 
bled a great number, well armed and mounted, to act aa an 
escort to the general. One of the neighbouring chie& came 
at the head of a deputation to compliment the general His 
discourse, which appeared studied, was rather long, and 
was translated to us by an interpreter. He commenced by 
high eulogiums on the skill and courage the general had 
formerly displayed against the English ; the most brilliant 
events of that war was recalled and recounted in a poetical 
and somewhat pompous strain. He terminated somewhat 
in these words : ^^ Father, we had long since heard that yon 
had returned to visit our forests and our cabins ; you, whom' 
the Great Spirit formerly sent over the great lake to de- 
stroy those enemies of man, the English, clothed in bloody 
raiment. Even the youngest amongst us will say to their 
descendants, that they have touched your hand and seen 
your figure, they will also behold you, for you are protected 
by the Great Spirit from the ravages of age — ^you may 
again defend us if we are attacked.**^ 

The general replied, through the interpreter, to ttiese 
compliments of the Indians ; he again cpunselled them to 
be prudent and temperate ; recommended their living^ in 
harmony wiih the' Americans, and to always consider them 
as their friends and brothers ; he told them that he should 
always think of them, and would pray fo^ the wel&re of 
their families and the glory of their warriors. We now 
directed our course to the stream which separates Ae 
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Creek country from the state of Alabama. The Indians 
under Captain Lewis, mounted on small horses as light 
and nimble as deer, some armed with bows and arrows, 
and others with tomahawks, followed us in a long file, the 
rear of which was hidden in the darkness of the forest. 
On anriving at the brink of the stream, they turned back, 
uttering loud cries ; some of the chiefs, however, bid us a 
final adieu as we left their territory. 

We passed the night on the banks of Line Creek, in a small 
village of the same name, almost entirely inhabited by per- 
sons whom the love of gain had assembled from all parts 
of the globe, in the midst of these deserts, to turn to their 
own profit the simplicity and above all the new wants of 
the unfortunate natives. These avaricious wretches, who 
without scruple poison the tribes with intoxicating liquors, 
and afterwards ruin them by duplicity and overreaching, 
are the most cruel and dangerous enemies of the Indian 
nations, whom, at the same time, they accuse of being 
robbers, idlers, and drunkards. If the limits to which I 
had determined to restrain my narrative had not already 
been overstepped, I could easily show, that these vices 
with which they reproach the children of the forest, are 
the result of the approach of civilization, and also in how 
many instances they are surpassed by the whites in cruelty 
and want of faith. I will content myself with citing but 
two facts from the thousands, which are an eternal stigma 
on men so proud of the whiteness of their skin, and who 
call themselves civilized. 

A short time since, a trader, living in the state of Ala- 
bama, went into the Creek country for the purposes of his 
business. Having met with one of the chiefs of the nation, 
he bargained with him for peltries ; but, as the conditions 
he proposed were all disadvantageous to the Indian, to 
induce him the more readily to consent to them, he intoxi- 
cated him with whiskey. Ailer the bai^ain was concluded, 
they set out together for the nearest village. On the way, 
the Indian reflected on what he had done, and perceived 
that he had been duped ; he wished to enter into some 
other arrangement with the trader, but the discussion soon 
caused a violent quarrel, which ended by the Indian strik- 
ing his adversary so violent a blow with his tomahawk, as 
to stretch him dead at his feet Twenty-four hours after- 

VoL. II.— 8 
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wards, on the first complaint of the whites, the murderer 
was arrested by his own tribe, who, after having assembled 
their great council, pronounced him guilty of a base assas- 
sination, in thus having killed a white who was without 
arms or means of defence. They then conducted him to 
the banks of Line Creek, where they had requested the 
whites to assemble to witness the justice they rendered 
them, and shot him in their presence. 

The evening of our arrival at Line Creek, I went into a 
store to make some purchases, and whilst there, an Indian 
entered and asked for twelve and a half cents worth of 
whiskey. The owner of the shop received the money, 
and told him to wait a moment, as the concourse of buyers 
was very great. The Indian waited patiently for a quar- 
ter of an hour, after which he demanded his whisKey. 
The trader appeared astonished, and told him if he wanted 
whiskey he must first pay him for it. " I gave you twielve 
and a half cents a few moments since," said the Indian. The 
poor wretch had scarcely pronounced these words, when 
the trader sprung forward, seized him by the ears, and, 
assisted by one of his men, brutally turned him out of the 
shop. 1 saw him give the money, and was convinced of 
the honesty of the one and the rascality of the other. I 
felt strongly indignant, and notwithstanding the delicacy of 
my situation, I would have stept forward to interfere, but 
the whole scene passed so rapidly that I hardly had time 
to say a few words. 1 went out to see what the Indian 
would do. I found him a few steps from the house, where 
he had been checked by his melancholy emotions. An 
instant afterwards, he crossed his arms on his breast, and 
hurried towards his own country with rapid strides. 
When he arrived on the margin of the stream, he plunged 
in and crossed it without appearing to perceive that the 
water reached above his knees. On attaining the other 
side, he stopped, turned round, and elevating his eyes 
towards heaven, he extended his hand towards the territory 
of the whites, in a menacing manner, and uttered some 
energetic exclamations in his own language. Doubtless, 
at that moment he invoked the vengeance of heaven 
on his oppressors; a vengeance that would have been 
just, but his prayer was in vain. Poor Indians ! |you 
are pillaged, beaten, poisoned or excited by intoxicating 
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liquors, and then you are termed savages! Washington 
said, " Whenever I have been called upon to decide be- 
tween an Indian and a white man, I have always found 
that the white had been the a^ressor." Washington was 
right 

The conduct of the American government is of an 
entirely different character, as regards the Indian tribes. 
It not only protects them against individual persecution, 
and sees that the treaties made with them by the neigh- 
bouring states are not disadvantageous to them, and are 
faithfully adhered to, but it also provides for their wants 
with a paternal solicitude, it is not a rare circumstance 
for congress to vote money and supplies to those tribes, 
whom a deficient harvest or unforeseen calamity have 
exposed to famine. 

We quitted Line Creek on the 3d of April, and the same 
day General Lafayette was received at Montgomery, by 
the inhabitants of that village, and by the governor of the 
state of Alabama, who had come from Cahawba with all 
his staff and a lai^e concourse of citizens, who had 
assembled from great distances to accompany him. We 
passed the next day at Mon^omery, and left it on the 
night of the 4th and 5th, after a ball, at which we had the 
pleasure of seeing Chilli Mcintosh dance with several 
beautiful women, who certainly had little idea that they 
were dancing with a savage. The parting of M'Intosh 
with the general was a melancholy one. He appeared 
overwhelmed with sinister presentiments. After having 
quitted the general and his son, he met me in the court- 
yard ; he stopped, placed my right arm on his, and elevat- 
ing his left hand towards heaven, " Farewell," said he, 
" always accompany our father and watch over him. 1 
will pray to the Great Spirit also to watch over him, and 
give him a speedy and safe return to his children in France. 
His children are our brothers ; he is our father. I hope 
that he will not foi^et us." His voice was affected, his 
countenance sad, and the rays of the moon falling obliquely 
on his dark visage, gave a solemnity to his farewell with 
which I was deeply moved. I wished to reply to him, 
but he quitted me precipitately and disappeared. 

At two o'clock in the morning, we embarked on the 
Alabama, on board the steamboat Anderson, which had 
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been richly and commodiously prepared for the general, 
and provided with a band of musicians sent from New 
Orleans. All the ladies of Montgomery accompanied us 
on board, where we took leave of them ; and the moment 
the reports of the artillery announced our departure, 
immense fires were lighted on the shore. Our voyage as 
far as the Tombigbee was delicious. It is difficult to 
imagine any thing more romantic than the elevated, gra- 
velly, and oftentimes wooded shores of the Alabama. 
During the three days we were on it, the echoes repeated 
the patriotic airs executed by our Louisiania musicians. 
We stopped one day at Cahawba, where the officers of 
government of the state of Alabama had, in concert with 
the citizens, prepared entertainments for General Lafay- 
ette, as remarkable for their elegance and good taste, as 
touching by their cordiality and the feelings of which they 
were the expression. Among the guests with whom we 
sat down to dinner, we found some countrymen whom 
political events had driven from France. They mentioned 
to us, that they had formed part of the colony at Champ 
D'Asile. They now lived in a small town they had 
founded in Alabama, to which they had given the name 
Gallopolis. I should judge that they were not in a state of 
great prosperity. 1 believe their European prejudices, 
and their inexperience in commerce and agriculture, will 
prevent them from being formidable rivals of the Ameri- 
cans for a length of time. 

Cahawba, the seat of government of Alabama, is a flour- 
ishing town, whose population, although as yet small, pro- 
mises to increase rapidly, from its admirable situation at 
the confluence of the Cahawba and Alabama. 

The state of Alabama, which, like Mississippi, was for- 
merly part of Georgia, and with which its early history 
is intimately connected, received a territorial governor 
from congress in 1817, and was admitted into the federa- 
tion as an independent state in 1 8 1 6. Its population, which 
in 1810 was only 10,000, had risen to 67,000 in 1817, and 
is at present 128,000. In this estimate of the population 
I do not include the Indian tribes of Choc taws, Cherokees, 
and Chickasaws, residing in the east and west of the state. 

From Cahawba we descended the river to Claiborne, a 
small fort on the Alabama. The general was induced by 
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the iiitreaties of the inhabitants to remain a few hours, 
which were passed in the midst of the most touching de- 
monstrations of friendship; Mr. Dellet, who had been 
appointed by his fellow citizens to express their sentiments, 
acquitted himself with an eloquence we were astonished to 
meet in a spot, which, but a short time before, only re- 
sounded with the savage cry of the Indian hunter. 

A little below Claiborne, I remarked that the banks of 
the Alabama were much lower; when we had passed the 
mouth of the Tombigbee, we found ourselves in the middle 
of low marshy meadows, but apparently very fertile. 
Finally, we arrived on the 7th of April, in Mobile bay, at 
the bottom of which is situated a city of the same name. 

The distance we had traversed in three days, and which 
was more than three hundred miles, on account of the 
windings of the river, formerly required a month or six 
weeks in ascending, and half the time in descending. This 
shows what a prodigious revolution the application of 
steam to navigation will effect in the commercial relations 
of a country. 

The city of Mobile, which is the oldest establishment in 
the state, is very advantageously situated for commerce, on 
a beautiful plain, elevated more than twen^ feet above the 
general level of the water. This town had languished for 
a long time, under the despotism of the Spanish inquisition, 
and the wretched administration of the French government. 
It has often been devastated by the yellow fever. At pre- 
sent, all its wounds are healed; a few years of liber^ 
have sufSced to render it prosperous. When the Amen- 
cans took possession, it did not contain more than two 
hundred houses; at present, its population is more than 
1 800 souls. Formerly it scarcely exported four hundred 
bales of cotton; this year it has despatched upwards of 
sixty thousand. 

The arrival of the steam boat in the bay, was announced 
by discharges of artillery from Fort Conde; and when we 
reached the wharf at Mobile, the general found the com- 
mittee of the corporation and all the population assembled 
to receive him. He was conducted to the centre of the 
town under a triumphal arch, the four comers of which 
were adorned with the flags of Mexico, the republics of 
South America and Greece. In the centre was that of the 

8* 
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United States. Here he was complimented by Mr. Garrow^ 
in the name of the city, and in presence of the municipal 
body. He was then led to an immense hall, expressly con- 
structed for his reception. He there found all the ladies, 
to whom he was presented by the governor; after which 
Mr. Webb addressed him in the name of the state. In his 
speech, the orator retraced with much truth, the debased 
situation into which despotism, and ignorance bad formerly 
plunged the city of Mobile, and the rich territory that sur- 
rounded it; he then painted tbe rapid and increasing pro- 
gress that liberty and republican institutions had produced 
in the arts, in industry and commerce, which had now ren- 
dered these very spots rich and prosperous; he attributed 
this happy change to the glorious and triumphant exertions 
of the revolutionary patriots, whose courage and constancy 
had been sustained by the noble example of Lafayette; and 
he terminated by expressing his regret that the efforts of 
the French patriots had not resulted in consequences 
equally beneficial to their country. 

In returning his thanks to the orator and the citizens of 
Alabama, the general took a rapid survey of the stru^les 
for liberty in which be had borne so important a part, and 
concluded by expressing his deep conviction of the ne- 
cessity of the closest and most intimate union among the 
states. 

The inhabitants of Mobile, hoping that the general would 
pass some days with them, had made great preparations for 
entertainments to him, but the most part were rendered 
useless. Limited in his time, he was obliged to yield to 
the solicitations of the deputation from New Orleans, who 
pressed him to depart the next morning. Nevertheless he 
accepted a public dinner, a ball and a masonic celebration; 
after which we went on board the vessel which was to take 
him to New Orleans, to obtain a few hours of that repose, 
which a day filled with so many pleasant emotions had 
rendered absolutely necessary. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Departure from Mobile — Gulf of Mexico — Passage of the Balize — 
Landing at the entrenchments near New Orleans — ^Entrance into 
the city — Entertainments and Public Ceremonies — Battle of New 
Orleans. 

The vessel on board of which we had retired, on leaving 
the ball, was the Natchez, an excellent and handsome 
steam boat, sent by the city of New Orleans to transport 
the general from Mobile to the shores of the Mississippi. 
An experienced captain, Mr. Davis, commanded her; she 
had on board the Louisiania deputation, at the head of 
which was Mr. Duplantier, an old friend and companion in 
arms of the general. At the break of day, cannon were 
heard, at which signal we weighed anchor. The general 
stationed on the deck, received the farewell of the citizens 
who pressed in crowds to the shore, and testified their sor- 
row by expressive gestures and a gloomy silence. In half 
an hour, the city of Mobile disappeared from the hori- 
zon, which enlarged around us, and in a short time the 
smoke of the artillery, tinged by the rays of the rising sun, 
also became invisible. When night returned, it found us 
in the Gulf of Mexico. 

To reach New Orleans, we might choose between two 
routes ; either behind Dauphin, Horn, Dog, Ship, or Cat 
islands, traversing lakes Borgne and Portchartrain, and dis- 
embarking a few miles in the rear of the city, or else boldly 
cross the gulf to the mouth of the Mississippi, pass the 
Balize and ascend the river. Our captain, confident of 
the solidity of his vessel, decided on the latter plan, which 
was not unattended with danger, but it gained us a whole 
day. We soon repented of his determination. A storm 
arose in a short time. The motion of the vessel become 
so disagreeable that we were obliged to lie down to avoid 
the sea sickness which attacked almost all of us. During 
the night, the wind greatly augmented, and the waves be- 
came so high, that several of them entering the ports, inun- 
dated the cabin and our beds. The noise of the wind, 
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waves, and engine, with the creaking of the vessel, were so 
horrible, that we expected to founder every moment. At 
break of day I ascended to the deck, from whence I beheld 
the most imposing and awful spectacle ; we arrived at the 
Balize. We could not avoid feeling a strong emotion at 
the sight of this magnificent river, whose rapid stream and 
prodigious breadth announced rather a conqueror than a 
tributary of the ocean. Its waves repelling, to a great dis- 
tance, those of the sea, heaped on the low islands at its 
mouth, thousands of immense trunks of trees, which, after 
having flourished for ages under the polar circle, were now 
decaying under the burning sky of Mexico, and feeding a 
new vegetation with their remains. Enormous alligators 
of a sinister appearance and sluggish gait, attached to the 
floating trunks of trees, menaced the navigator, and seemed 
to dispute the entrance of the river with him. For a long 
time after we had entered the Mississippi we thought our- 
selves in another sea, so distant are its shores, and so tu- 
multuous are its waves. It was not until after some hours 
that it became suflSciently narrow for us to perceive its 
muddy banks, or that the stream diminished in swiftness. 

In the morning we passed fort Plaquemine, from which 
we were saluted with thirteen guns, and night again sur- 
prised us before we could perceive the walls of New 
Orleans. No variety in the vegetation is perceptible for 
sixty miles from the Balize. Hitherto nothing was to be 
seen but cypresses covered with the sombre tillandsia, 
called by the natives of the country, Spanish beard. This 
parasitic plant, which forms a long and dense drapery on 
the trees, has a more melancholy appearance, from its only 
growing in countries subject to the yellow fever. It is said 
to afford food to those animals which seek a shelter in the 
woods during the winter. The inhabitants of Louisiana 
employ it to stuff* matrasses and cushions ; for these pur- 
poses, after having washed it in an alkaline solution, they 
beat it till the husk is detached ; when it is dry it has the 
appearance of long black hair. It is so durable as to be 
considered incorruptible. It is employed with success in 
building, mixed with mortar or tenacious earth. 

About midnight, I went on deck for a short time ; the 
night was dark, the sky charged with thick clouds, and the 
air filled with a hoarse noise. The batteries at New Or- 
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kans were then firing a salute of a hundred guns, to an- 
nounce that the day on which the guest of the nation would 
arrive, was commencing. 

Next morning we awoke near those famous lipes where 
twelve thousand picked English troops were overthrown 
by a few hundred men, the half of whom bore arms for the 
first time. Astonished at the cries of Vive la liberte, vive 
I'ami de I'Amerique ! vive Lafayette ! in the French lan- 
guage, we hastened on deck. What was our surprise on 
seeing the shore covered with French uniforms ! For an 
instant we believed that we were transported back to the 
bosom of our country, once more freed, and our hearts 
beat with joy. General Lafayette disembarked in the 
midst of the thunder of artillery, and the acclamations of 
an immense multitude, who, regardless of the badness of 
the weather and the distance from the town, crowded the 
levee. He was received by a numerous escort of cavalry, 
and by the twelve marshals who had been appointed to di- 
rect the procession. Leaning on the arm of his ancient 
companion in arms, Mr. Duplantier, and of General Villerfe, 
he proceeded to the house of Montgomery, which had been 
Jackson's head quarters on the day when he covered him- 
self with glory by his admirable defence of his lines. The 
governor of the state there waited for him, and received 
him in the name of the people of Louisiana. 

The speech of the governor, depicting Frenchmen enjoy- 
ing a liberty which is still considered in France as pro- 
blematical, made a deep impression on the general, and he 
replied to it with much emotion. 

At the conclusion of his reply, every one that could force 
an entrance into the house were presented to him in turn. 
There were a great number of the veterans of the revolu- 
tion, and among others, Colonel Bruian-Bruin, who had 
served at the siege of Quebec, where the brave General 
Montgomery perished ; Judge Gerrard, who fought at 
Yorktown, Colonel Grenier, who, after having gloriously 
assisted in the three revolutions of America, France, and 
Colombia, still preserved at seventy years of age, all the 
courage and fire of youth. A great number of ladies also 
came down to meet the general, aind offered him their con- 
gratulations through Mr. Marigny, on his safe arrival in 
Louisiana. After all the presentations had been gone 
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through, the. procession was formed, and, notwithstanding 
the violence of the rain, we took up the line of march to 
the city. We advanced but slowly, from the denseness of 
the crowd, which, as we approached the city, blocked up 
both the raid and the levee. When we arrived at the out 
skirts of the town we met with bodies of troops drawn up 
in two lines, through which we passed to the sound of mar- 
tial music. Notwithstanding the badness of the weather, 
the general proceeded along these lines on foot, and before 
he again entered the carriage returned his thanks to the 
commanding officers. The procession again moved on, 
augmented by the troops falling into the rear, and, as it ad- 
vanced, the crowd became still greater in spite of the con- 
tinuance of the storm. This immense concourse of people, 
the view of the triple row of houses adorned with hangings, 
bordering the river side, the sound of the artillery and 
bells, and the prolonged acclamations of the whole popu- 
lation, produced a sensation which it is difficult to describe; 
at last, in the midst of these testimonies of strong affection, 
the general arrived at the barrier of the public square, and 
was conducted by the committee of arrangement under a 
triumphal arch of admirable architecture and excellent de- 
sign. This monument was sixty feet in height, forty of 
which were below the springing of the arch, by fifty-eight 
in breadth ; the arcade was twenty feet wide, and twenty- 
five long ; it rested on a socle imitating Sera-Veza marble; 
the base, forming a pedestal of green Italian marble, was 
decorated with colossal statues of Justice and Liberty. This 
allegorical basement supported an arch of the doric order, 
adorned with four coupled columns on each face. The 
key-stones were composed of twenty-four stones, each deco- 
rated with a gilt star, united by a fillet, on which was en- 
graved the word. Constitution^ thus representing the twen- 
ty-four states connected by one common tie. The pediment, 
in imita,tion of yellow Verona marble, supported two figures 
of Fame with trumpets, and carrying banners entwined 
with laurel, having on them the names of Lafayette and 
Washington ; the whole was surmounted by the national 
eagle. The upper socle supported an entablature of seven 
feet, on which was inscribed, in English and French, " A 
grateful republic dedicates this monument to Lafayette." 
On the top of the monument was a group representing 
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Wisdom resting her hand on a bust of the immortal Frank- 
lin, and the four angles were decorated with rich national 
trophies. The names of the signers of the declaration of 
independence, and those of officers who had d^f^tinguished 
themselves during the war of the revolution, were inscribed 
on various parts of the arch. This beautiful edifice, de- 
signed by Mr. Pili^, and executed by Mr. Fogliardi, pre- 
sented a striking appearance, and the reliefs had an admi- 
rable effect. 

Under this monument the general was received by the 
municipal body, at the head of whom was the mayor, Mr. 
Roffignac, who addressed him in the name of the citizens 
of New Orleans. 

In expressing his thanks to Mr. Roffignac, the general 
did not permit such an occasion to escape him, of paying 
a tribute of esteem to the memory of the father of this 
worthy magistrate. " On my entrance into this capital," 
said he, " I feel penetrated with gratitude for the reception 
I have met with from the people of New Orleans and its 
worthy mayor, whose name recalls to a cotemporary of 
his father's, recollections of courage and loyalty." Mr. 
Roffignac appeared extremely affected by this testimony of 
the general's to the exalted character of his father, and the 
tears that escaped from his eyes proved the depth of his 
feelings. 

After leaving the triumphal arch, the general was con- 
ducted, amidst the acclamations of an immense crowd, 
to the city hall, where he was complimented by Mr. Prieur 
in the name of the city council ; from here we went to the 
hotel of the municipality, where our quarters had been 
prepared, and which the people of New Orleans designated 
by the name of the " Lafayette house." After taking a 
few moments of repose, the general went out on a balcony 
to review the troops. All the detachments that passed 
were remarkable for the elegance of their uniform, and 
the exactness of their discipline. The grenadiers, the vol- 
tigeurs. Union guards, chasseurs. New Orleans guards, La- 
fayette guards, each in turn attracted the attention of the 
general. But when, in the rear of the riflemen, whose 
name recalls so many recollections of gallantry, he per- 
ceived a file of a hundred Choctaws, marching, according 
to the Indian custom, in a single Jine, be was much grati- 
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fied to see, that, by a delicate attention, they had shown 
him that his name was familiar to the warriors of the most 
distant nations, and that they had admitted among their 
troops, these brave Indians, who had been the allies of the 
Americans in the Seminole war, and, who, for nearly a 
month past, had been encamped near the city, in order to 
see the " great warrior," " the brother of their great father 
Washington." 

The next day, the general received the visits of the vice 
president of the house of representatives, and of those 
members of the legislature who were then in the capital, 
and immediately afterwards the gentlemen of the bar, 
headed by Mr. Derbigny, who had been chosen their ora- 
tor, were presented to him. In a discoure filled with noble 
thoughts, and pronounced with a touching eloquence, Mr. 
Derbigny eulogised with delicacy and address, that recti- 
tude of mind, and firmness of character, which, during po- 
litical tempests, had always guided Lafayette in the path 
of justice, and preserved him from participating in the ex- 
cesses of party. 

In his reply, the general, carefully avoiding any aUusion 
to the eulogies that had been heaped upon him, confined him- 
self to the consideration of the general interests of Louisi- 
ana, and the individual exertions of those who compli- 
mented him ; he felicitated the citizens of that state, after 
having been governed by the criminal laws of France and 
Spain, that they gradually ameliorated them, and were still 
occupied in perfecting this part of their code, to such a 
degree, that it might even serve as a guide to the rest of 
the United States, whose criminal laws are already so su- 
perior to those of every other people. 

Being strongly urged to visit both the French and Ame- 
rican theatres on the same evening, the general decided 
by lot which he would attend the first ; chance was in 
favour of the American. We went there at seven o^clock, 
and was received with an enthusiasm that cannot be de- 
scribed ; they gave an appropriate piece, of which neither 
he nor the audience could appreciate the merit, as every 
eye was attracted by the hero of York-town, who com- 
pletely withdrew all attention from the representation of 
the Prisoner of Olmutz. He afterwards went to the 
French theatre, where they were impatiently expecting his 
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appearance. Wheu he entered, the violence of the plau- 
dits, and the repeated cries of " Vive Lafayette^'*^ ausjpended 
the representation. Every body rose ; it was like Themis- 
tocles appearing at the Olympic games : at lasi, calm bein^ 
re-established, the general took his seat in the box that had 
been prepared for him, and saw with pleasure the last act 
of that charming comedy, L^Ecole des Vieillards, which 
seemed to me to be as much relished by my former coun- 
trymen, the Americans of Louisiana, as by the inhabitants 
of Paris. Before he retired, the general heard an odie 
which was performed to his honour, all the allusions of 
which were applauded with enthusiasm. 

In the course of Tuesday morning, a deputation of the 
Spanish emigrants and refugees presented themselves to 
conipliment the general ; and, above all, to testify their 
gratitude for the manner in which- he opposed, in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies in France, the invasion of Spain, and the 
destruction of the liberal constitution. 

The general, whose principles had led him to oppose, 
with all his energy, ^ measure* disapproved of by France — 
a measure which had pfoduced such disastrous results to 
Spain, and the heroic victims ol which were now before 
him, was deeply afiected by the expressions of gratitude 
now showered upon him ; and, in an eloquent and impres- 
sive reply, paid his tribute of esteem, admiration, and re- 
gret, to the memory of tibe unfortunate Riego ; he had 
already, oh more than one occasion, openly expressed his 
opinion on the unhappy death of that generous martyr to 
liberty, and the whole American nation had partaken of 
the same feelings, for the consistent and courageous de- 
fender of the revolution in the peninsula. 

On the following day, many other deputations waited 
on General Lafayiette, and ei*pressed to him' their attach- 
ment, and devotion to his principles. Among them were 
those of the militiA staff, of the medical society, of the 
clergy, and of the free blacks, who, in 1615, courageously 
assisted in the defence of the city ; and our two lafct even- 
ings were occupied, the one by a public ball, and the other 
by a masonic dinner. 1 will not attempt to^describe these 
entertainments, which, from the beauty, el^nce, and 
amiability of the ladies, the enthusiasm and frank cordi- 
ality of ibe citizens, the sedulous and delicate attentions of 
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the magistrates, the richness and profiision of the details, 
equalled any thing we had ever met with. 

Nevertheless, in the midst of the pleasures thus afibrded 
him by the Louisianians, the general experienced moments 
of inquietude and sorrow. Sinister rumours reached him ; 
he was told of a serious dispute between the stafTand the 
officers of the militia, on the subject of certain prerogatives 
of the legion, denied by one, and insisted on by the others 
with equal warmth, which might produce bloody results 
after the departure of him whose presence was a curb even 
on the most headstrong. In so serious an affair he did not 
hesitate on using all his influence to reconcile citizens, 
whom a moment of error and a false point of honour bad 
temporarily divided ; he, therefore, invited all the officers of 
the different corps to meet at his house. When they arrived, 
he told them that they were, doubtless, aware of his reasons 
in thus brir^ing them together; that he was informed of what 
had passed, and the evil consequences that would ensue ; 
he observed, that he felt that he was the cause, however 
unwillingly, and could he have foreseen such unpleasant 
circumstances, he should have written to decline their in- 
vitation. He begged them to consider the iniurious reports 
it would occasion as regarded all parties, and concluded by 
beting that they would accept of him as a mediator. 

One of the superior officers immediately advanced, and 
with an honourable frankness said to him, '^ General, I place 
my honour in your hands, and now agree to whatever you 
may dictate." The eldest of the complainants then ob- 
served, ^^ General, I also confide my honour, and that of 
my comrades, who freely agree with me, in your keeping." 
The general took a hand of each of these brave men, aind 
having united them, had tlie satisfaction. of seeing the hap- 

i>iest concord established between men, who an instant be- 
bre Tiad renounced the pleasing title of brothers in arms. 
This interesting scene had many witnesses, who €oon pro- 
mulgated the details. Thfe news of it was received with 
astonishing enthusiasm, as it was a sincere reconciliation 
between all that Louisiana cheriisbed and revered. 

General Lafayette had intended to visit the scene of the 
battle of the 8.th of January, but the continuance of stormy 
weather, and the necessity for his complying in two or 
three days to all the kind invitations that were heaped u~)[K>n 
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him,obUged him to relinq^uisb the idea. A colonel of the staff, 
who witnessed the chagnn this sacrifice occasioned me, had 
the goodness to propose that I should accompany him, 
Vrhilst the general was paying some private visits. I accept- 
ed his invitation with eagerness, and. we immediately set out 
in a carriage he sent for. On the way he informed me that 
he was born in France ; that placed, from his birth, in the 
privileged dass of society, he had, from his infancy, been 
brought up in the aristocratic prejudices of his caste; and 
that, although very young at the epoch of the I^rench revo- 
lution, he believed it his duty to defend the rights of a few 
against the natural and sacred rights of the many, and that 
be had joined theVendeans. "Tben^" ^aidh^, " I believed 
in the legitimacy of an absolute monarchy, and io the he- 
reditary succession of virtue, with all the fervour of igno- 
rance, atnd I at first fought for them, with all the courage 
and devotion df faRaticism ; but the campaign had not ter- 
minated before my reason, "bursting the bonds with which 
education had loaded it, taught me, that instead of combat- 
ing, as I had believed, for justice and truth, I was merely 
the instrument of a few men, determined to sacrifice every 
thing, even their country, to their own private interests, 
and I sheathed my sword, which J ought never to have 
drawn in so unjust, so absurd a cause.'' He went on to 
say, that he Would have re-enteried France, but was deter- 
red by the scenes of bloodshed and confusion then so pre- 
valent in that country. He, therefore, sought in other 
lands that happiness he was denied at home. After tra- 
versing all Europe, and every where finding the same cri- 
minal alliance of royalty, nobility, and clei^y^ against the 
welfare and interests of the people, he finally settled in the 
United States. He added, " I had .only lived at New Or- 
leans a short time, when, in 181 5, the inveterate enemies of 
the liberty of others in both hemispheres presented them- 
selves before that city. I flew to arms, happy in finding an 
occasion of proving my gratitudeto my new country, and 
my sincere attachment to the jprinciples which governed it, 
and I am happy in being able to say, that my presence was 
not wholly useless on me field of battle we are about to 
visit." 

My companion had scarcely uttered these words, when 
our carriage stopped, and we stept but near the extreme 
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right of the lines. Before examining them, the colonel bad 
the goodness to explain to me the operations that preceded 
and brought on the battle of the 8tb. I understood, from 
these details, how difficult it had been for General Jackson, 
with the handful of men he had at his disposition, to oppose 
the landing and rapid progress of an army of 15,000 men, 
or quadruple his own. 

The position chosen by the American general to wait for 
reinforcements, and to arrest the advance of so formidable 
an enemy, appeared to me to be very judicious. He threw 
up entrenchments about five miles below the city, along an 
old canal, the left of which was lost in the depths of a 
swampy wood, whilst the right rested on the river. The 
total length of this line was about eight hundred toises, but 
as three hundred toises of the left were unassailable, the 
enemy was confined in his attack to a firont of about five 
hundred toises, and obliged to advance jn full view over a 
perfectly level plain. Nevertheless, whether from want 
of time, or want of reflection. General Jackson committed 
two serious errors ; the first was in erecting his entrench- 
ment in a straight line, and at right angles to the river^ so 
that he not only deprived himself of the advantage of cross 
fires, but he also exposed himself, if the English, more sl^il* 
ful or fortunate, had sent a few vessels up the river in the 
rear of his lines ; he exposed himself, 1 say, to the danger of 
having had his whole line enfiladed by the enemy's artille- 
ry. The other fault was, erecting his second line at so great 
a distance from the first, that if this had been forced, he 
would never have been enabled to have gained the other, 
and his troops would have been cut to pieces in the inter- 
val. These two faults V^ould have sufficed, as may readily 
be supposed, to compromitthe safety of an army more na- 
merous and better disciplined than that of General Jack- 
son ; but the destiny of American liberty, or rather the su- 
pernatural courage of the citizens, who, on that day, 
tought for the. preservation of their independence, and 
the safety of their families, with the inflexible firmness 
of Jackson himself, shaded with the laurels of a most brill* 
liant victory those faults which would have destroyed a less 
patriotic army. 

I will record the details, which ^^ere given me with 
great clearness and precision, of all the operations that pre* 
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ceded that glorious day. I refer those who wish to study 
them to the excellent memoir of Mr. Lacarriere Latour, 
and to the equally distinguished accounts of Messrs. Brack** 
enridge and Mac Fee ; but I cannot resist the desire of now 
retracing. some of the mo^t brilliant acts which saved Lou* 
isiana, and immortalized its defenders.. 

Notwithstanding all his exertions, General Jackson was 
unable to collect for the defence of his entrenchments more 
than 3,200 men, and fourteen pieces of cannon of different 
calibers, pressed for time, he had been obliged to form the 
upper part of his works with bales of cotton, brought down 
from the city. He remained twenty-four hours in this po- 
sition, expecting an attack eyery instant, when, on the 
8th of January, at break of day, he perceived the English 
army, 12,000 strong, advancing on him in three colunins, 
the most formidable of which menaced that part of his left 
wing, defended by the Tennessee and Kentucky militia. 
Each soldier, besides hi^ arms, carried fascines or a scaling 
ladder, and inarched in the most profound silence. The 
Americans permitted them to advance within half cannon 
shot, and then opened on them a terrible fire of artillery, 
to which the English replied by three cheers, and thefliglit 
of some Congreve rockets, and then hurried their march, 
closing their ranks as they were mowed down by the shot; 
This coolness and determination, which seemed as if it 
would ensure them a ^eedy victory^ did not last long. The 
moment they arrived withii^ -musket shot, the Tennesseans 
and Kentuckians commenced a fire of small arms, which 
instantly broke their columns, and forced them to seek for 
shelter behind some thickets, which covered their right. It 
is true, that infantry never kept up so constant and destruc- 
tive a fire, as that of these intrepid American miUtia. The 
men, arranged six deep, loaded the arms, and rapidly pass- 
ed them to the front rank, composed of able marksmen, 
each of whose balls carried certain death to the enemy. 

Whilst the English officers, with a courage worthy of a 
better cause and of a happier destiny, endeavoured to 
rally their scattered troops, to lead them to a firesh 
assault, an American artilleryman, in the battery com- 
manded by Lieutenant Spotts, perceived in the plain, 
a group of officers, agitated and dismayed, carrying 
off some one with some difficulty. ^^ It is perhaps the 

9* 
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coramander-in-chief and only wounded," exclaimed he, 
" he must not escape so." He levelled his piece against 
them, fired, and rackenham the English commander 
was killed in the arms of his friende. The desire for 
revenge now rallied the English ; officers and soldiers 

Jressed foward in a new column, led on with fury by 
[e^u and Gibbs, the successors of Fackenham. But the 
fire of the Americans redoubled in intensity and preci- 
sion ; Kean and Gibbs successively fell, the one mortally, 
the other dangerously wounded, and the column again 
broken, disappeared, leaving only its wreck on the plain. 

Whilst in the centre of the line the American troops 
were thus crushing their adversaries, without the loss of a 
single man, fortune seemed as if she wished to try them on 
the right by a reverse. Twelve hundred English, led by 
a daring chief, rapidly advanced along the river, and unex- 
pectedly fell on a small redoubt, defended by a company 
of riflemen and one of the 7th regiment The Americans, 
surprised at this point, at first retired in some disorder. 
General Jackson, whose vigilant eye let nothing escape, 
at this decisive moment perceived an English officer 
mounted on the entrenchments, brandishing in one hand 
his sabre, and with the other assisting his soldiers ^o scale 
the rampart. Jackson hastened to the spot, met the 
runaways, arrested their flight, and, in a terrible voice, 
demanded of their commander who had given him orders 
to retreat, " The enemy has forted our entrenchments," 
replied the captain, " Well," answered Jackson in a 
severe voice, " go back and with your bayonets force them 
out." This order was immediately executed. In an in- 
stant the English, who at first thought themselves victors, 
fell under the blows of the Americans. Among the slain, 
was the intrepid Colonel Rennie, an ancient French emi- 
grant who had entered the English service ; the same that 
had been seen so boldly surmounting the rampart, aiding 
and encouraging his soldiers in the assault 

This battle, which decided the fate of New Orleans, and 
perhaps even of Louisiana, only lasted three hours, and 
cost the Americans but seven men killed and six wounded, 
whilst the English left near three thousand men and four- 
teen pieces of cannon on the field. General Lambert, the 
only one of the English generals in a state to command. 
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ordered a retreat, and hastened to seek shelter for himself 
and the wreck of his army, on board Admiral Cochran's 
fleet, who, the evening before, had said with his accustomed 
boasting, that if he were ordered to attack the American 
lines, he would carry them in less than half an hour, with 
two thousand sailors, sabre in hand. 

Thus, a small army, composed of citizens hastily col- 
lected, and commanded by a general whose military career 
had just commenced, beheld an English army, which 

gissed for one of the bravest and most experienced in 
urope, and which boasted it had expelled the French 
from Spain, fall before its patriotic efforts. 

When I returned to the city, I found General Lafayette 
surrounded by numbers of ladies and citizens of all ranks, 
who, knowing that he would leave them the next morning, 
mournfully came to bid him farewell, and once more to 
take him by the hand. In the crowd I remarked some 
ecclesiastics, and among them a capuchin, whose dress 
being new to me had attracted my attention on the day of 
our arrival. The account I heard of him interested me 
strongly, anil may perhaps be equally so to my readers. 

Father Anthony, for such is his name, is a venerable 
capuchin friar of the order of St. Francis, and has resided 
in Louisiana for many years. Animated by an ardent and 
sincere piety. Father Anthony prays in silence for all the 
world without asking prayers of any one. Placed in the 
midst of a population composed of different sects, he does 
not think it right to trouble their consciences by endea- 
vours to gain proselytes. Sometimes, as being a capuchin. 
Father Anthony asks alms, but it is only when he has some 
good action in view, and his slender funds, exhausted by 
his constant charity, deny him the power of doing it him- 
self. Every year, when the yellow fever, in stretching its 
murderous hand over New Orleans, drives the terrified 
inhabitants to the country, to seek an asylum against dis- 
sease and death, the virtue of Father Anthony shows itself 
in all its brilliancy and force. During this time of dread 
and grief, how many unhappy wretches, abandoned by 
their friends or even by their relations, have owed their 
recovery and life to his exertions, his care, his piety. Of 
all those he has saved, (and there are many,) there is not 
one who can say, ^* before he lavished his care on me, did 
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he ask of what religion I was." Liberty and chanty, such 
is the moral code of Father Anthony ; hence he is not in 
favour with the bishop. When he came to visit the gene- 
ral, he was dressed, according to the custom of his order, 
in a long brown robe, tied about his middle with a thick 
cord. The moment he perceived him, he threw himself 
into his arms, exclaiming, " O my son, 1 have found favour 
before the Lord, since he has thus permitted me to see 
and hear the worthiest apostle of liberty !" He then con- 
versed a few moments with him in a tone of the most 
tender affection, complimented him on the glorious and 
well-merited reception he had met with from the Ameri- 
cans, and modestly retired into a corner of the room, 
apart from the crowd. I took advantage of this, to 
approach and salute him. How deeply was I touched by 
his conversation ! — what sweetness ! what modesty ! and 
at the same time what enthusiasm ! Every time that he 
spoke of liberty his eyes sparkled with a sacred light, and 
his looks wer6 fastened on him he termed his hero, on La- 
fayette. " How happy must he be," said he, " how pure 
is the source of all his glory ! with what transport he must 
contemplate the result of his labours and sacrifices ! 
Twelve millions of men happy and free through him! 
Yes ! this man is certainly beloved by God. He has done 
so much good to others." He came again to see us the 
morning before our departure. When the crowd had 
quitted the room, and he was left alone with the general, 
he hastened to him, and pressing him with transport to bi3 
bosom, "Adieu, my son," cried he, " adieu, best beloved 
general ! Adieu ! may the Lord attend you, and after the 
termination of your glorious journey, conduct you to the 
bosom of your beloved family, to enjoy in peace the recol- 
lection of your good actions and of the friendship of (he 
American people. O, my son, perhaps you are still 
reserved for new labours ! Perhaps the Lord may make 
you the instrument of freeing other nations. Then, my. 
son, think of poor Spain ! Do not abandon my dear coun- 
try, my unhappy country !" The tears flowing from his 
eyes, moistened his long beard, whitened by age ; his voice 
was interrupted by sobs ; and the venerable old man, lean- 
ing his forehead on the shoulder of Lafayette, remainied in 
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this attitude a few moments, still murmtiring, ^'My sbn, 
ray dear son, do something for my unhappy country,^^ It 
was not without deep emotion that the general tore him- 
self from the arms of this pious patriot, who, before he 
retired, also bestowed his benediction on Mr. Geoi^e 
Lafayette. 

But the 15th being fixed for our departure, from the 
dawn of day the avenues to the general's apartment were 
filled with even a greater assemblage than that of the 
evening before. There were present a great number of 
ladies, and particularly crowds of children brought by their 
parents, that they might contemplate the features of the 
benefactor of the country, the friend of the great Washing- 
ton. The general left the house on foot. Cries of Vive 
Lafayette were heard on every side. In crossing the 

1>arade ground, on which were several companies of the 
egion and troops of the line, lining the avenues, he 
expressed his gratitude to all the officers whom he met ; 
he again testified to Mr. Gaily, the captain of artillery, how 
much he appreciated the merit of the fine corps he com- 
manded ; and, as he understood that this officer intended 
going to France in a short time, he begged him, in the most 
pressing manner, to have the goodness to carry news of 
him to his family at La Grange. He got into a carriage 
at the extremity of the parade ground, to proceed to the 
place of embarkation, where the steamboat that was to 
take him to Baton-Rouge- now waited for him. The levee 
was crowded by an innumerable concourse of people. 
The balconies, roofs of the houses, all the shipping and 
steamboats which were near this spot, were filled with 
spectators ; and, when he went on board, he was saluted 
by a prolonged acclamation, but. it was not repeated, and 
more than ten thousand persons remained in a state of 
profound silence, until the Natchez was out of sight. The 
artillery only was heard at intervals, giving a solemnity 
to this separation that was profound and universal. 

The governor and his staff, the mayor and municipal 
body, the committee of arangement, to whom we owed so 
many and great obligations, embarked with us to prolong 
for a few moments the pleasure of being with uie gen« 
eial; but at two miles from the city, the most of them 
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were obliged to leave us. It was not without profound re- 
gret that we separated from thesa worthy ofiicers, whom 
we had only known for a few days, it is true, but yet suffi- 
ciently long to appreciate them fully. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

History and Constitution of Louisiana— Baton Ruuge-^Natchez — State 
of Mississippi — Voyage to St. Louis — Reception of General Lafayette 
in that city. 

For a long time after the French had founded large and 
prosperous establishments in Canada, they were ignorant 
of the existence of the Mississippi; when some of their tra- 
ders learnt from the Indians with whom they trafficked, 
that to the westward of their country there was a great 
river, that communicated with the Gulf of Mexico. This 
was in the year 1660. Three years afterwards Mr. De 
Frontenac, governor of Canada, wishing to verify this asser- 
tion, sent a Jesuit missionary, father Marquette, atthebiead 
of a small detachment to discover this country. The Je- 
suit ascended Fox river to its source, from thence travers- 
ing the Wisconsin, he descended to the mouth of the 
Mississippi, and found that the account of the Indians was 
true. 

Twenty years afterwards, Count Robert de la Salle not 
only proved the existence of this river, but ascertained that 
it offered an easy communication with the ocean. He" de- 
scended it from the river Illinois to the Mexican gulf, whilst 
father Hennepin, a franciscan, ascended it as far as the 
falls of St. Anthony, situated three hundred miles above 
that river. Count Robert took possession, in the name of 
the king of France, his master, of the whole course of the 
river with the adjacent country, and erected some forts for 
the protection of the settlers, which, as the soil appeared 
very rich, he expected to see arrive in great numbers. 
Nevertheless, it was not until 1699, that the first settlement 
was made at Biloxi, by a celebrated French naval officer, 
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Lemoine d'Iberville, who was the first to enter the Missis-' 
sippi from the sea, and ascended the river as far as Natchez, 
which he chose for the capital of Louisiana, calling it Ro- 
salie, in honour of the name of Chancellor Poutchartrain's 
lady. To people this new capital, some young girls and 
well selected soldiers were sent from France. These last 
were married to the girls and exempted from military duty. 
Each colonist was allowed some acres of land, a cow and 
calf, cock and hens, a gun ; half a pound of powder and two 
pounds of lead, with a month's provisions, were distributed 
to them monthly. Next came missionaries, which, instead 
of improving the land by the labour of their hands, or de- 
veloping the resources of the colonists by their wisdom and 
councils, began to preach to the neighbouring Indians, in 
order to convert them to the catholic faith. The fruits of 
these labours soon began to appear; that is to say, the In- 
dians pretended to listen to the new doctrines which were 
spread before them, and became hypocrites for the sake of 
obtaining brandy. This liquor, which was the first reward 
of their conversion, exasperated all the passions to which 
they were unfortunately predisposed; and from this time 
they became the most dangerous and cruel enemies of the 
settlement, instead of the useful neighbours which they 
would doubtless have been, if, without interfering with the 
manner in which they worshipped God, their friendly alli- 
ance only had been sought. Nevertheless, in the .course of 
a few years, the cordiality and gentleness of the French 
character counteracted the unhappy influence of the mis- 
sionaries, and almost all the savage tribes with the exception 
of the Chickasaws, made peace with the colonists and render- 
ed them important services. Mr. de Bienville, the brother 
of Iberville, and at that time governor of Louisiana, yield- 
ing to his ardour for research, explored the greater part of 
the rivers tributary to the Mississippi, and laid the founda- 
tions of some new settlements on its banks. But none of 
these succeeded. The number of colonists had considera- 
bly diminished, when, in 1712, Antony Crozat, who by the 
Indian trade, had amassed a fortune of forty millions, 
purchased the grant to the whole of Louisiana, with the 
exclusive right of its trade for six years. His letters patent 
included all the rivers emptying into the Mississippi and all 
the lands, coasts and islands situated upon the gulf of Mex- 
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ico, between Carolina on the east and Mexico on the v/esL 
Bat Crozat was not long in discprering bow much the ex- 
pectations he had founded upon this countrj were exagge- 
rated, and hastened to renounce his contract for me 
purpose of obtaining another for the period of twenty-five 
jears, in favour of the Mississippi Commercial Company, 
of which the celebrated Law was the projector. But this 
company was not more fortunate than Crozat. Instead of 
enticing into the colony such settlers as would have added 
to its prosperity, he received only rich and avaricious ad- 
venturers, who were attracted by the report of the mines 
of gold and silver, with which the country was said to 
abound, and, disappointed in their hopes, quickly returned 
to Europe. In spite of the efforts of the government insti- 
tuted by the commercial company, the proprietaries were 
soon reduced to despair, and established military posts, 
where they defended themselves until reinforcements were 
received. The first expedition that arrived was composed 
of criminals and women of abandoned character, sent oat 
by the French government. The company were justly in- 
dignant at this, and declared, that in future they would not 
suffer the colony to be thus morally and physically pol- 
luted. 

In 1718, New Orleans, consisting of a few cabins built 
by Illinois traders, and thus named in honour of the r^ent 
Duke of -Orleans, passed under the jurisdiction of the go- 
vernor-general, M. de Bienville, and received a considera- 
ble number of new settlers. Two villages were built in 
its vicinity by Germans, under the command of Areirabaig, 
a Swedish captain, who, in 1709, had fought by the side 
of Charles XII. at the battle of Pultowa. The colony now 
began really to prosper, and in 1723 swarms of capuchins, 
missionaries, Jesuits, and pious ursulines, began to arrive 
from all directions. These last at least were good for 
something. They were entrusted with the education of 
orphan girls, and the superintendance of the military hos- 

f^ital, with a pension of fifty thousand crowns per annum, 
ntolcrance, the inseparable accompaniment of all privi- 
leges, and especially those of religion, began to show itself 
in the colony, as soon as the capuchins, Jesuits, &c. made 
their appearance. In 1724, a royal edict expelled the 
Jews, as declared enemies to the Christian name, and they 
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"Were ordered to disappear in the course of three months, 
under penalty of imprisonment and confiscation of pro- 
perty. It was thus that fte throne and church watched 
then, as it did before, and has done since, to dry up the 
most abundant sources of public prosperity. In 1 729, the 
intrigues of England raised the Indians against the colony, 
and thus gave a sad blow to its prosperity. The war then 
carried on by General Perrier de Salvert, bad a fortunate 
termination. Meanwhile it was only through the attach- 
ment of some Indian women to a few French officers, that 
the garrison escaped being totally massacred one night ; 
which would have led to the entire destruction of the co- 
lony. In consequence of these late hostilities, and the 
base intrigues carried on in the metropolis, the colonists 
lost their time together with the fruits of their labours. The 
company, disgusted and deceived. in their hopes of ga^in, 
abandoned the country, which, in 1731, returned under the 
dominion of the king, without being any better governed. 
In 1759, its financial afiairs were in such disorder, that the 
treasury owed more than seven millions of francs, although 
the French government had iexpended for various services 
in Louisiana, nearly double the amount it had derived from 
it Louis XV., at the close of a war badly conceived, and, 
in 1763, as badly terminated, having lost Canada, was 
upon the point of having Louisiana taken from him. But 
his ministers, assisted by Madame Pompadour, his mistress, 
obtained fifteen millions from the court of Madrid, and 
this colony was ceded to Spain with such secrecy and 
despatch, that the governor of Louisiana had not yet re- 
ceived information of the affair when the Spanish ships of 
war arrived at the mouth of the Mississippi, with the officers 
appointed to take possession of this immense territory. 
The governor and inhabitants of Louisiana refused 
to recognise the Spanish authority, so that the com- 
missioners were obliged to return to Europe. Three or 
four years passed in negotiating with the colonists, who 
persisted in continuing under the dominion of France. At 
length, in 1769, Spain becoming provoked, sent out Gene- 
ral Reilly with cooeiderable forces. Arrived before New 
Orleans, Reilly manifested the most conciliatory disposi- 
tion. His proclamations only spoke of oblivion for the 
past, and were completely successful. The commotions 
Vol. II.— 10 
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ceased, and the Louisianians surrendered themselves. As 
a sign of reconciliation, Reilly gave a grand entertainment 
on hoard his fleet, to which he invited the chief officers of 
the colony, and principal inhahitants. These accepted the 
invitation with confidence, hut at the moment when thej 
were ahout to leave the tahle, Reilly caused them to be 
seized by his soldiers and shot. One of these, M. De Vil- 
ler6, had his life spared, but was put on hoard a frigate to 
he transported to the prisons of Navarre. His wife and 
children, informed of the fate that threatened him, wished 
to go and petition his highness, or at least to receive his 
farewell. They were already near the frigate, from which 
he stretched out his arms to them, when the unhappy man 
fell within their sight, pierced by the bayonets of the vil- 
lains whom the traitor Reilly had appointed to guard him. 

After this horrible execution, the Spaniards, with four 
thousand troops of the line, and a considerable train of 
artillery, entered New Orleans, the inhabitants of which 
were struck dumb. The English protestaqts, and a few 
Jews, who had escaped the force of the royal decree of 
1724, were soon banished by the new authorities. All 
commerce with the colony was prohibited exoept with 
Spain and her possessions. A court martial was establish- 
ed, and its iniquitous decisions struck at all the French 
officers who remained. Of these, five were shot, and seven 
others thrown, for ten years, into the prisons of Havana. 
The infamous Reilly, having for a whole year goi^ed him- 
self with blood and plunder, at length set sail, carrying with 
him the scorn and hatred of the whole population. His 
successors in the government had great difficulty in doing 
away the eiTects of his crimes, and it is due them to say 
that they succeeded. During thirty-three years of Spanish 
dominion, the colony enjoyed peace and prosperity, and to 
this very day, the names of Don Unsuga, Don Martin Na- 
varro, and Don Galvar, are remembered there with vene- 
ration. 

During all the changes experienced by Louisiana, its 
boundaries had never been determined with accuracy. In 
1795, the government of the United SItates made a treaty 
with Spain, in virtue of which the limits were traced, and 
the free navigation of the Mississippi secured to the two 
contracting parties. But notwithstanding this treaty the 
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owners of privateers, and crews of vessels of war, made 
spoliations upon the commerce of the United States. Free 
navigation of the Mississippi, and permission of landing at 
New Orleans, were refused the Americans. President 
Adams, therefore, immediately took measures to obtain re- 
dress. Twelve regiments were raised, and an expedition fit- 
ted out upon the Ohio to descend to Louisiana. But some 
changes occurring in American politics caused this project 
to be abandoned for the moment. The next year, Mr. Jef- 
ferson, then president of the United States, re-demanded of 
Spain the fulfilment of the treaty. This power, sensible of 
its weakness, and fearing to be compelled to cede the co- 
lony, secretly sold it to the French Republic on the 21st 
of March, 1801. Upon hearing of this cession the Ameri- 
can government were justly alarmed. It foresaw, that the 
activity and intelligence of the French, applied to so rich 
and productive a soil, would make them more formidable 
than the Spaniards ; that their new neighbours might be 
able to close the navigation of the Mississippi against them, 
and [possess themselves of the commerce of the Gulf of 
Mexico and Antilles. It immediately formed the project of 
forcibly opposing the occupation of Louisiana by France, 
and joined England against her. But this plan was over- 
thrown by the treaty of Amiens. At peace with England, 
France feared no further obstacles to her projects, and an 
expedition was fitted out by her to take possession of Lou- 
isiana, and at the same time support her wavering authority 
in St. Domingo. The American government immediately 
had recourse to negotiations for the purpose of purchasing 
Louisiana. Affairs, at that time, changed with such rapid- 
ity, that the situation of France had again altered before 
these propositions reached her. Threatened with a new 
war by England, wearied with the stru^le to defend St. 
Domingo, loaded with a considerable debt due the United 
States, the first consul thought that the sale of Louisiana 
would prove a good operation, the opportunity of cfifecting 
which might relieve him from one difficulty, at least. He 
accordingly sold it. The United States agreed to pay him 
fifteen millions of dollars, on condition that three millions 
seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars of this sum, should 
be retained for the purpose of paying the claims held by 
the American mercbitnts against France, for the spoliations 
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they had suffered. This treaty, signed at Paris the 30ih of 
April, 1803, by Messrs. Livingston and Monroe on the part 
of the United States, and Mr. Barb^ Marbois for France, 
was ratified in the month of October, and the transfer of 
the colony to the American commissioners took place on 
the 20th of December in the same year. 

All the parties interested in this bargain had reason to 
be satisfied with its conclusion. France, freeing herself 
from the trouble of a distant government, more burthen- 
some than profitable, received sixty millions of francs, 
which she needed to carry on the war, and, without ex- 
pending a cent, discharged a debt due the American mer- 
chants of nearly twenty millions. The United States 
strengthened their independence, acquired new frontiers 
more secure than the old ones, established her commercial 
preponderance in the Gulf of Mexico and Antilles, and, by 
the free navigation of the Mississippi, increased an hundred 
fold the value of the products of the states west of the Al- 
legany. In fine, Louisiana herself, by entering into ihe 
great federal compact, secured an honourable and inde- 
pendent existence as a body politic, and soon saw her in- 
dustry and prosperity freed from the cunning schemes of a 
capricious master. 

Louisiana was immediately erected into a territorial go- 
vernment, by the congress of the United States, which ap- 
pointed Mr. Clayborne its |overnor. In 1811, it was 
admitted a member of the Union, and left to form its own 
government and institutions. The representatives of the 
people, freely elected and assembled at New Orleans, fram- 
ed and signed a constitution, which was laid before, and 
sanctioned by congress. This constitution was in conformi- 
ty with, and very similar to those of the other states, except 
that the Louisianians believed it their duty to adopt every 
possible precaution against corruption and abuse of power. 
Thus, for example, it was decided that every person, 
convicted of having given or offered presents to public 
functionaries, should be declared incapable of serving as 
governor, senator, or representative. 

If I thought it necessary to seek fresh proofs of the supe- 
riority of an independent over a colonial government, whe- 
ther this last proceed from a monarchy or republic, it 
would suffice to point out Louisiana, at first a colony for 
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nearly a century, without advancing beyond the stage of 
infancy, incessantly taken and retaken, sometimes by the 
Spaniards, at others by the French, and always incapable 
of resisting either the one or the other, after an expense to 
its metropolis of one hundred and eighty-seven thousand 
dollars per annum ; and, in fine, after the numerous emi- 
grations from Europe, exhibiting but a meagre population 
of about forty thousand souls, spread over a vast and rich 
territory. I would next show this same Louisiana, after 
twenty years of independent republican government, hav- 
ing more than trebled its population, defeating under the 
walls of its rich capital, an army composed of the chosen 
troops of England; receiving into its ports annually more 
than four hundred ships to exchange its valuable products 
for those of all parts of the habitable globe; and, in its 
cities, offering all the resources, all the enjoyments that 
can contribute to the happiness of life, and which are or- 
dinarily the products of a long perfod of civilization. 

The state of Louisiana, enclosed within its new limits, 
is situated between 29° and 33° n. 1. and 12° and 17° of 
longitude. It is bounded on the north by Arkansas terri- 
tory, east by the Mississippi, south by the Mexican gulf, 
and west by the Mexican provinces of Texas. It contains 
forty-eight thousand square miles, divided into twenty-six 
parishes or counties. It has a population of 153,500 souls, 
among which, unfortunately, nearly 70,000 slaves are 
enumerated. The capital of this state is New Orleans, a 
city admirably situated in a commercial point of view, re- 
gularly laid out, ornamented with fine buildings, and con- 
taining twenty-eight thousand inhabitants. The greatest 
inconvenience which New Orleans labours under, is its 
situation upon the alluvial shores of the Mississippi, by 
whose floods it is often inundated. This is perhaps the 
principal cause of the yellow fever which is expenenced 
there almost every autumn. The impossibility of finding 
a single stone in all this alluvial ground, shows why the 
principal streets have been left unpaved, so that during the 
rainy season it is difficult to go about on foot. The walks 
made in front of the houses scarcely serve to keep foot 
passengers from the mud, and do not prevent the carriages 
from sinking sometimes to their axles. The authorities, 
however, have at length begun to procure paving stone 

10* 
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from up the Mississippi, which the vessels biing as ballast 
This plan, though tedious and expensive, is the only one 
practicable. 

The greater number of travellers who have visited New 
Orleans, pretend that the manners of the city are strongly 
influenced by the presence of the numerous emigrants 
from St. Domingo. These have the reputation of loving 
pleasure to licentiousness, and of treating their slaves 
badly. The love of gambling, and the duels so often oc- 
casioned by this passion, give rise, it is said, to much dis- 
order among them. To confirm or disprove this opinion 
by my own obser\'ation, would be, in me, culpable arro- 
gance. My too short stay in this city did not permit me 
to study the character of its society, and 1 could only be 
struck with the patriotic spirit, the freedom and hospi- 
tality, displayed with enthusiasm in the presence of Gene- 
ral Lafayette.* 

Twenty-four hours after leaving New Orleans, we ar- 
rived at Duncan's Point, where the citizens of Baton- 
Rouge, a town situated eight miles above, had previously 
sent a deputation to General Lafayette, to request him to 
stop a short time amongst them. The general accepted 
the invitation with gratitude, and two hours afterwards we 
landed below the amphitheatre upon which the town of 
Baton-Rouge stands. The beach was crowded with citi- 
zens, at the head of whom marched the municipal autho- 
rities, and the first regiment of the Union came to form it- 
self in line under the same star-spangled banner, which, in 
defiance of the greatest dangers, had but lately been planted 
upon the ruins of Spanish despotism, by the inhabitants of 
these parishes. Accompanied by the people and magis- 
trates, the general proceeded to the room prepared for bis 
reception, in which he found the busts of Washington and 

* In speaking of the morals of New Orleans, it is but just to discri- 
minate between its permanent %.xidi fluctuating population. Being the 
only mart to a vast extent of country, and the most frequented port on 
the Gulf of M&xico, it always contains a large number of individuals of 
the rudest and most licentious class, who can scarcely be said to belong 
to any country, are certainly of no religion, and are of every shade of 
colour. It is therefore by no means surprising, that gamblers, brawlers, 
and stabbers, should be numerous where such a class abounds, more 
especially, as New Orleans tolerates, by license granted^ numerous estab- 
lishments openly devoted to gambling and all its consequences. — T. 
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Jackson crowned with flowers 5ind laurel. There he re- 
ceived the expressions of kindness from all the citizens, 
with whom be went to the fort, the garrison of which re- 
ceived him with a salute of twenty-four guns, and after- 
wards defiled before him. We then entered the main build- 
ing to examine the interior of the barracks, but what was 
our surprise, on entering into the first apartment, to find in 
the place of beds, arms, and warlike equipments, a nume- 
rous assemblage of elegantly dressed and beautiful ladies, 
who surrounded the general and offered him refreshments 
and flowers. The general was sensibly touched by this 
agreeable surprise, and passed some delightful moments in 
the midst of this seducing garrison. On our return to 
town, we found a great number of citizens met to offer the 
general a public dinner, among whom the frank cordiality 
of the American, and the amenity of the French charac- 
ters prevailed. 

It was almost night when we returned on board the 
Natchez to continue our voyage. On leaving Baton-Rouge, 
we had the mortification to part again with some of those 
who had accpmpanied us from New Orleans, and among 
others, with Mr. Duplantier, senior, whose active and ten- 
der friendship, as well as that of his son, had been of great 
service to the general. 

Baton-Rouge stands upon the left bank of the river, one 
hundred and thirty-seven miles above New Orleans. In 
this passage, the navigation of the river, is very interesting. 
For several miles after leaving New Orleans, the eye re- 
poses agreeably upon the shores, enriched with fine cotton 
and sugar plantations, and embellished with clusters of 
orange trees, from the midst of which rise the white and 
showy dwellings of the planters. By degrees the gardens 
and houses become more rare ; but all the way to Baton- 
Rouge one continues to see fine and well cultivated lands. 
These plantations spread along the river, sometimes ex- 
tending nearly a mile back to the thick forests, which serve 
as their limits. The soil is entirely formed of the fertile 
sediments deposited by the ancient inundations of the Mis- 
sissippi, now confined to its channel by artificial banks. 
A special law enjoins it upon each river proprietor to keep 
up with care that portion of dike opposite his property, so 
that one every where sees the slaves continually engaged 
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in driving down stakes, interlacing the branches of trees, 
and heaping earth here and there where there is danger 
that the river will force a passage. But notwithstanding 
all precautions, the water often rushes furiously over 
these obstacles, and spreads devastation and death. Not 
a year passes without some proprietor having the misfor* 
tune to see snatched from him in a few minutes the fruits 
of long and laborious exertions. All the lands which bor- 
der the Mississippi, from its outlet to six hundred miles 
above, are subject to inundations. Nevertheless, on leav- 
ing Baton-Rouge, the left shore appears sufficiently ele- 
vated above the surface of the water to be free from these 
accidents. 

The distance between Baton-Rouge and Natchez, is two 
hundred and sixty miles. This we ran in thirty-two hours, 
having had a pleasant passage, in the course of which we 
met a great many boats of all forms and sizes, laden with 
all sorts of productions from the most distant points of the 
Union. Those which more particularly attracted our at- 
tention were large and of a square form, without either 
masts, sails, or oars. They floated down the river at the 
mercy of the current, and bore more resemblance to enor- 
mous boxes than to boats. They are called arks^ and are 
commonly manned by Kentuckians, who go in this way to 
New Orleans, to dispose of their grain, poultry, and cattle. 
There, after receiving pay for their produce, they sell also 
theplanksof their arks, which cannot ascend the river, and 
return to their homes on foot, across the forests of the 
states of Mississippi, Alabama, and Tennessee. More than 
fifteen hundred persons, it is said, travel thus, every sum- 
mer, seventeen hundred miles by water, and afterwards, 
in returning, eleven hundred on foot.* 

On Monday, the 18th of April, some distant discharges 
of cannon, which we heard at dawn, announced our ap- 
proach to a city. Some minutes afterwards, the first rays 
of the sun gilding the shores of the Mississippi, which, in 
this place, rose a hundred and fifty feet above the sur&ce 

''' Since the establisbment of steam navigation, boatmen rarely re- 
turn by land. They pay a trifle for a deck passage ; find their own pro- 
visions, and aid the crew to brings wood, &c. on board, at the stopping 
places. — T. 
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of the water, showed us the tops of the houses in Natchez. 
Our steam-hoat stopped a Uttle while previous to arriying 
opposite the town, and we went on shore at Bacon's land- 
ing, where the citizens, with a calash and four horses, and 
an escort o{ cavalry and volunteer infantry, were waiting 
for the general. We might have landed a little higher up 
and entered the city hy a more direct road, hut the mem- 
bers of the committee of arrangement had the address to 
conduct us by a devious road, along which our eyes were 
presented with all the beauties of the country. In pro- 
portion as we advanced, the escort increased. It consisted 
of citizens on horseback, militia on foot, ladies in carriages, 
and nearly the whole population, who Came in a crowd to 
see their beloved and long expected guest. Two ad- 
dresses were made to the general ; one by the president 
of the committee of arrangement, on entering the city ; the 
other by the mayor, on one of the most elevated spots on 
the banks of the Mississippi, within view of the town and 
the river, its source of prosperity. At the moment the 
general finished his reply, a man suddenly emerged from 
the crowd, approached the calash, waving his hat in the 
air, and cried out, ^^ Honour to the commander of the Pa- 
risian national guard ! I was under your orders in '91, my 
general, in one of the battalions of the Filles-Saint-Thomas. 
1 still love liberty as I loved it then : Live, Lafayette !" 
The general was agreeably surprised to meet, on the 
shores of a distant country, one of his old citizen-soldiers, 
who recalled to him in so touching a manner the happy 
times when he could rationally think of the happiness and 
liberty of his country. He affectionately offered him his 
hand, and expressed to him the pleasure he felt in thus 
meeting him in a land of liberty and hospitality. 

At the moment we were preparing to enter our hotel, 
we observed a long procession of children of both sexes 
approaching us. They were led by Colonel Marshalf, who 
requested of the general for them, and in their name, per- 
mission to shake hands with him. The general willingly 
complied with this wish of the children of Natchez, who 
marched in order before him, placing successively one of 
their little hands in that which had fought for the liberty 
of their fathers. The parents, spectators of this scene, con- 
templated it with silence and emotion. On its termination, 
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I heard (hem congratulate each other od the happy in- 
fluence which this day would have upon the future charac- 
ters of their children. " When they have ^own up," said 
they, " and come to read their country's history, tnfey will 
find the name of Lafayette intimately connected with all 
the events which led to the freedom of their fathers, they 
will recall the gentleness of his manners, the mildness of 
his voice, when he received them in their infancy, and will 
feel an increased love for a liberty won by such a man." 

The inhabitants of Natchez peglected nothing which 
could contribute to the pleasure of their guest during the 
twenty-four hours he remained with them. The public 
dinner concluded with toasts, To the Nation^s Guest — Tht 
triumph of Yorktown — France fighting for the liberty of the 
world — The victory of New Orleans — in fact to all glorious 
and patriotic Amencan recollections. It was not until 
after the ball which closed about daybreak, that the gene- 
ral could think of embarking. The ladies employed all 
the charms of mind and person to retain him as long as 
possible, but our minutes were counted; and six o'clock 
m the morning found us again on board our vessel. 

At the moment wheix the general was about to leave the 
shore, an old revolutionaiy soldier presented himself, and 
uncovering his breast marked with scars, " these wounds," 
said he, "are my pride. I received them fighting by your 
side for the independence of my country. Your blood, 
my general, flowed the same day at the battle of Brandy- 
wine, where we were so unfortunate." " It was indeed 
a rough day," said the general to him, " but have we not 
since been amply indemnified?" — " Oh! that is very true," 
replied the veteran, " at present we are happy beyond our 
furthest wishes. You receive the blessings of ten millions 
of freemen, and I press the hand of my brave general ! vir- 
tue always has its reward!" Every one applauded the 
enthusiasm and frankness of the old soldier, whom the 
general cordially greeted. 

On leaving Natchez, we parted from the worthy Mr. 
Johnson, governor of Louisiana, who would not consent to 
leave the general whilst within his own state. He now 

f>laced us under the care of the state of Mississippi, and 
eft with us, for the purpose of doing the honours of Louisi- 
ana as far as St Louis, Messrs. Prieur, recorder of the 
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councils of New Orleans, Caire, his private secretary, and 
Morse and Ducros, his aides-de-camp. In taking leave of 
the governor, General Lafayette evinced the most sincere 
affection, . and desired him to express ia his name all the 
gratitude with which he was penetrated by Us cordial re- 
ception in Louisiana. 

Natchez was formerly the capital of the state of Missis- 
sippi, but has ceased to be so in consequence of not being 
in a central situation. Its population is nearly three thou- 
sand, and its port is the place of rest and provisioning for 
vessels passing between New Orleans and the western 
states, which gives it a great deal of activity. This city 
was founded in 1717, by some French soldiers and work- 
men who had been in the garrison of Fort Rosalie, and 
who, finding the situation good, established themselves 
upon it after obtaining their dischai^e. The most of them 
bought their lands from the Indians, who lived at some 
distance from the river, where they had five villages situated 
very near each other. That which they called the Great 
Village^ where the principal chief of the nation resided, 
stood on a small stream called White River. It was to 
the west of this village that the Frenchmen, led by Hubert 
and Lepage, had erected Fort Rosalie. 

When one has viewed the environs of Natchez, it is 
easy to conceive how readily the first settlers renounced 
their own country to fix themselves in these then savage 
wilds. It is difficult to find a more fertile soil, a more 
vigorous vegetation, or more agreeable and varied situa- 
tions. The valleys afibrd fertile pastures, the hills are 
crowned with sassafras,, catalpas, tulip-trees, and the 
superb magnolia grandiflora, the tops of which rise more 
than one hundred feet high, while their large white flowers 
deliciously perfume- the air. Nevertheless, one cannot 
exclude the thought, that these verdant meadows, cool 
groves, and cheerful and vigorous nature, are sometimes 
visited and rendered melancholy b^ the yellow fever. 

Natchez is the only town in Mississippi which we visited, 
so that I have Uttle to say relative to this state. 1r shall 
only mention, that for a long time, with Alexandria, it 
formed a part of the state of Georgia, from which it was 
separated in 1800; that in 1817 it took its place in the 
Union as an independent body politic, and framed for 
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itself a constitution. The fertility of its soil, and facilities 
of sending its productions to market, have contributed, in 
a singular degree, to the increase of its population. lo 
1800, it had only six thousand eight hundred aad fifty in- 
habitants, while it now contains seventy-six thousand. If 
in this number, about thirty-thousand slaves are included, 
its prosperity must still be r^arded as very great. Many 
large fortunes are found in this state, where it is pot unr 
common to meet with planters having incomes of seven 
or eight thousand dollars. The staple products are cotton 
and Indian com. 

The state of Mississippi is situated between the 30th 
and 35th degrees of north latitude, and the 11th and 14lh 
degrees of west longitude from Washington. Its surface 
contains forty -five thousand three hundred and fifly square 
miles. It is bounded on the north by the state of Tennes- 
see, east by Alabama, south by Louisiana and the Gulf of 
Mexico, and west by Louisiana and Arkansas. Although 
the population is very much scattered, the land bears a 
considerable price, being on the banks of the river from 
fifty to sixty dollars per acre. The price lessens in pro- 
portion to the distance which the products have to be 
transported. 

In leaving Natchez, we parted as it were from the 
civilized world. From this town to St. Louis, we did not 
meet with a single assemblage of houses that deserved the 
name of town or even village. The banks of the Missis- 
sippi again became flat, and presented nothing but grounds 
overflown and covered with thick forests, impenetrable to 
the rays of the sun. The swarms of musquitoes which 
rose out of it and settled in thick clouds upon travellers, 
rendered the voyage almost insupportable, especially 
during the night, if we had not taken the precaution to 
provide musquito curtains. The only habitations we met 
with were large cabins, situated upon places a little 
elevated above the level of the river. These were inha- 
bited temporarily by hardy speculators from the north, 
who, always abandoning the good in hopes of finding 
better^ retreat incessantly before the advance of civilization, 
and seek their fortunes in the wilderness. The dangers 
of the navigation increase with the monotony of the shores. 
Every moment presents some evidence of recent disaster. 
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Hei«, one beholds the rava^s of a hurricane which has 
crossed the river, and, in its devastation, has on both 
shores uprooted and carried off, as if they bad been weak 
reeds, thousands of trees, which by their |Hrodigious size 
were the pride of the forest There, our captain showed 
us a snag or sawyer, the inclined point of which had 
pierced the bottom of a boat, immediately afterwards 
swallowed up by the flood. Further on, the wood-chop- 
pers, in giving us the necessary supplies of wood, told us 
of the explosion of a boiler which occasioned the death of 
near forty passengers ; and it was not long before we our- 
selves saw the bank covered with travellers, who were 
impatiently waiting until their boat which had been pierced 
by a snag, should be repaired so as to be in a condition 
again to brave the danger from which they had so narrowly 
escaped. 

These snags and sawyers, so formidable to the naviga- 
tor, are very numerous all along the river. Snags are 
thrown into the stream by high floods, and, having floated 
some time, become fixed to the bottom of the river, with 
their tops either above or below the surface according 
to their length, but always inclining in the direction of 
the current. The sawyers difier from snags only in being 
firmly stuck in the bed of the river, and in this situation 
the current keeps them in constant vibration, alternately 
raising and depressing their summits. As* their position 
often changes, it is difficult to avoid them ; and, if vessels 
in ascending the river are so unfortunate as to strike 
against them, their destruction is almost inevitable, for 
they are pierced in such a manner, that the water pours 
through the opening, and sinks them, sometimes in a few 
minutes. 

But persons are little disposed to be uneasy on account 
of these dangers, when, as in our case, they are on board a 
vessel skilfully managed, with all the delicacies of life, and 
inexhaustible resources afforded by the society of good and 
agreeable travelling companions. The conomittee of New 
Orleans were joined by two gentlemen from Natchez, as 
representatives of the state of Mississippi, near the person 
of General Lafayette. To the attentions and gaiety of the 
members of both these deputations, we were indebted for 
not having known a moment of tediousness or inquietude. 
Vol. if.— 1 1 
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during our long vo^ge. After having sailed for five dayg^ 
with the states of Louisiana, Arkansas, and Missouri, on 
our left, and the states of Mississippi, Tennessee, and Ken- 
tucky, on our right, we arrived at the mouth of Ohio, with- 
out any delays but those necessary to take in wood. Thb 
fuel was sometimes supplied us by the woodnr^en on the 
borders of the river, who live by the unlimited forests 
which surround them. When we could find no woodmen 
we often supplied ourselves. In this case, our captain, 
after having made his men take in the necessary quantity, 
left in exchange a note nailed to a tree, upon which was 
inscribed the number of cords he had taken, the name of 
his boat, his place of residence, date of his passage, and 
signature. This kind of commerce with the Mississippi 
woodmen is very common, and I have heard it said mat 
there never has been known an example of bad feith on 
the part of the purchasers, who always show themselves 
most scrupulous in paying their accounts, which are 
often presented months afterwards at Natchez and New 
Orleans. 

When arrived at the mouth of the Ohio, we had come 
from the city of Natchez four hundred and fifty miles. Our 
pilot assured us then, that the upper part of the Mississippi 
was too little known to him, to permit him to conduct us 
through the midst of dangers which were met with at 
every moment. In consequence of this declaration, our 
good Captain Davis made us enter the Ohio for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a new pilot, at the distance of four miles 
from its mouth, whom we were so happy as to procure imme- 
diately. Ongoing thither, we met a steam-boat, whose 
narrowness and unsteady motion induced us to think, that, 
destined for the navigation of small streams, it only appear- 
ed upon the agitated waters of a large one upon extraordi- 
nary occasions. This steam-boat was the Artizan, bearing 
the Tennessee deputation, sent to desire the general to as- 
cend the Cumberland river to Nashville, where be had been 
a long time expected, and where his intention of visiting 
St. Louis was not then known. After a short conference 
with the deputies of the state of Tennessee, who insisted 
strongly that the general should proceed immediately to 
their shores, it was determined that we should continue our 
voyage in the Natchez to St. Louis ; that a part of the Ten- 
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nessee deputation should come with us, and the rest remain 
on board the Artizan at the mouth of the Ohio until our 
return. These arrangements, concluded to the satisfaction 
of every one, we left the beautiful^ to enter again the grca/ 
river. We remarked, with surprise, that at the conjQuence 
of these two bodies of water, the current appeared suspend- 
ed for several miles, which seems to indicate the equality 
in volume and force of the two rivers at this place. 

After leaving the mouth of the Ohio, the appearance of 
the shores of the Mississippi changes entirely. The lands, 
more elevated, present a greater number of houses. From 
place to place traces of the old French establishments are 
visible, and beautiful islands like gardens, often present 
themselves to the eye of the navigator, interrupting the mo- 
notony of the river. At first he sees the isle of Birds, 
charming for its freshness ; next those called the Two Sis- 
ters and the Dog^s Tooth; and then £nglish Island, which 
recalls the first settlement made by the £nglish in the midst 
of these wilds in the year 1765. This was soon destroyed 
by tire savages, who saw with pain their old French friends 
dispossessed by traders whom they had never before seen. 
At about iotij miles from the confluence, and almost oppo- 
site each other, rise capes Girardeau and Lacroix, both thus 
named by Mr. De Frontenac, governor of Canada, sent to 
ascertain the truth of the assertion made by the Indians, that 
from the north there came a great river which ran neither in 
the direction whence the Great Spirit rose^ nor towards that 
in which he set. There is at present at Cape Girardeau a 
small village, recently founded, which begins to prosper* 
A little above, on the eastern side, are seen the ruins of an« 
cient fortifications exhibiting a scene altogether picturesque. 
These are the remains of fort Chartres, constructed at great 
expense by the French, in 1753, for the defence of Upper 
Mississippi, now deserted by the Americans as altogether 
useless. 

Some hours after having passed fort Chartres, whilst we 
walked the deck, our captain pointed out in the river a flock 
of youn§ Louisiana geese, led by the two old ones. The 
elegant shape, and beautiftil plumage of these fowls, made 
me anxious to get possession of the whole family. I imme* 
diately launched into the river a skiff manned with two sail- 
ors, and, going in the direction of the old goose, endeavoured 
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to get the boat between her and shore. The old geese^ 
taking fright, made their escape with loud cries, but the 
young ones, unable yet to fly, or escape by climbing the steep 
banks, soon fell into our hands. We carried off ^e, which 
our captain had the goodness to take charge of, promising 
to raise them with care, and forward them to New Orleans, 
whence Mr. Caire engaged to send them to La Grange, for 
the benefit of the general's farm.* As I was retarning from 
this little expedition, 1 perceived, in the middle of the river, 
another very tempting game. This was a superb deer, 
which swam with as much calmness and ease as though it 
were in its native element. When it heard our cries, min- 
gled with the noise of our steam-boat, it threw its long 
branching antlers upon its shoulders, and sunk in the water 
to escape our notice, swimming rapidly for the swiftest 
part of the current. As soon as it thought itself free from: 
the danger of pursuit, it re-appeared above water, shook 
its antlers proudly, and tranquilly resumed its course. It 
is by no means rare, as we were informed, to see many of 
these animals thus passing from one shore of the river to the . 
other, and visiting the fertile islands which adorn its course. 
At the distance of one hundred miles from the Ohio, the 
shores of the Mississippi suddenly assume a more imposing 
appearance, rising steeply eighty or a hundred feet above 
the level of the water. They are composed of verj hard 
granite. In their whole height they are impressed with 
deep horizontal furrows, which appear to have been caused 
by the friction of the water, whilst the river was at the 
different levels which they indicate. Some of these fur- 
rows are nearly a foot deep. They occur at unequal iiiter<^ 
vals, and mark the successive decrease of the water. At 
the actual level of the river the furrow is scarcely percep- 
tible. What a length of time has, therefore^ been occupied 
in the formation of each forrow by the sole action of the 
water upon a rock of such hardness? The solution of thi» 
single question would^ perhaps,, throw a good deal of diffi- 

* These geese, together with the Mexican hoccos riiiiiuiitit liji Mr. 
Duplantier; wild turkeys presented bj Mr. Tho:^8and, of Baltimore; De-> 
yonshire cows, given by Mr. Patterson; American partridges, presented 
by Mr. Skinner, etc. at present ornament the farm of I^ Grange, wh^CCk 
General Lafayette exeria himself to multiply^ their nombecs,. 
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culty into the calculations of the system-makers, who pre- 
tend to fix the epoch of the creation of our globe. 

Some distance above, these steep rocks leave between 
them and the river a considerable space, in which is situated 
Herculaneum. The site of this village is altogether ro- 
mantic, the towers, formed upon the rock, which crowns it 
irregularly, impart a fantastic character, and attract the 
curiosity of travellers. From the height of these towers, 
which spring from the steep rock, they throw down melted 
lead, which cools by rolling in the air, becomes round, and 
falls in the form of small shot into large receivers of wa- 
ter, placed beneath. The large or small size of the holes 
in the iron sieve, through which it is thrown while boiling 
hot, give the various sizes wanted for hunting. The lead 
mines found in abundance upon the shores of the Merrimac 
river, which empties into the Mississippi ten miles from this 
place, have given origin to these establishments, the pros- 
perity of which increases every day. 

On the evening of the 28th, we arrived at a poor little 
village which the French formerly founded under the sad 
name of Empty Pocket, better known at the present day by 
the name of Carondelet. Although we were not above six 
or seven miles from St. Louis, as we could not get there 
by-day light, the members of the different committees in 
attendance upon the general, resolved to pass the night at 
anchor in the river, and wait till next morning to enter the 
town. No sooner were the inhabitants of Carondelet in- 
formed of the presence of General Lafayette in their 
vicinity, than they came in crowds on board the boat to 
see him. They were nearly all Frenchmen. For a long 
time, their settlement has consisted of only about sixty 
houses, and does not promise to increase. Unsuited to 
commerce, it was only occupied with agriculture, which 
is still its chief means of obtaining the necessaries of 
life. The most of them came from Canada, and 
fixed themselves upon a portion of land along the Mis- 
sissippi without inquiring who owned it. They laboured, 
some forten, others for twenty years; and none of them 
thought of securing the titles to the little farms produced 
by the sweat of their brows. At present, whilst the govern- 
ment of the United States are selling much of the land it 
possesses in these r^ons, these uniortunate people run a 

11* . 
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constant risk of seeing themselves dispossessed' by par- 
chasers who come to claim their property. They men- 
tioned their inquietudes to the general, who promised to 
represent their situation to the federal government, and in- 
terest himself in their behalf. These good people, in the 
simplicity of their gratitude, offered him whom they already 
regarded as their protector, every thing which they thought 
would be agreeable; one of them brought him tame Missis- 
sippi geese; another, a young fawn which he had raised; a 
third, petrifactions and shells which he looked upon as 
precious. The general saw that if he refused these pre- 
sents their feelings would be wounded; and therefore hasten- 
ed to accept them and return his acknowledgements. 

On the morning of the 29th of April, Governor Clark, 
of Missouri, Governor Coles of Illinois, and Colonel Ben-. 
ton, came on board; who all three came to accompany the 
general to St. Louis. Some minutes after, the steam-boat 
Plough Boy, having on board a great number of citizens, 
ranged along side the Natchez, and the nation^s guest 
was saluted by three cheers, which made the forests o( 
the Missouri resound with Welcome^ Lafayette. We then 
weighed anchor, and at nine o^clock saw a lai^e number 
of buildings whose architecture was very fantastical, rising 
from the midst of beautiful green shrubbery and smiling 
gardens, commanding distant views of the river. This was 
the city of St. Louis. Its name, and the language of a 
great portion of its inhabitants, soon informed us of its ori- 
gin. But if we were struck with the diversity of languages 
in which General Lafayette was saluted, we were not less 
so by the unity of sentiment which they manifested. The 
shore was covered by the whole population, who mingled 
their cries of joy with the roar of the qannon of our two 
vessels. The moment the general stepped on shore, the 
mayor. Dr. Lane, presented himself at the head of the mu- 
nicipal authorities, and greeted him with an address. 

As the general concluded his reply to the mayor, an ele- 
gant calash drawn by four horses approached the shore, to 
conduct him to the city, through all the streets of which 
he was drawn in the midst of the acclamations oniie peo- 
ple. He was attended by Mr. Augustus Choteau, a vene- 
rable old gentleman by whom* St. Louis was founded, Mr. 
Hempstead, an old soldier of the revolution, and the mayor. 
These gentlemen conducted him to the house of the son of 
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Mr. Choteau, prepared for his reception, which was thrown 
open to all citizens without distinction, who desired to 
visit the national guest. Among the visiters, the general 
met with pleasure Mr. Hamilton, son of General Alexander 
Hamilton, the former aide-de-camp to Washington, whom 
he so much loved, and an old French sergeant of Ro« 
chambeau^s army named Bellissime. This last could not 
restrain the joy he felt on seeing a countryman thus honour* 
ed by the American nation. 

The inhabitants of St. Louis knew that General Lafay- 
ette could only remain a few hours with them, and they took 
advantage of the short time he had to dispose of to show him 
every thing which their city and its environs contained 
worthy of notice. While dinner was preparing at Mr. 
Peter Choteau^s, we rode out in a carriage to visit on the 
banks of the river those remains of ancient Indian monu- 
ments which some travellers call tombs, whilst others re- 
gard them as fortifications or places for the performance of 
religious ceremonies. All these opinions are unfortunate- 
ly equally susceptible of discussion, for these monuments 
have not preserved any sufficiently well marked characters/ 
to afford foundation for satisfactory deductions. Those 
n^ar St. Louis are nothing but mounds covered with green 
turf, the ordinary shape of which is an oblong square. 
Their common height is little more than eight feet, but 
must have been much greater before the earth they are 
built of was thrown down during the lapse of ages. Their 
sides are inclined, and the mean lenglh of their base is from 
eighty to a hundred feet, their width varying from thirty to 
sixty feet. What leads me to believe that these fabrics of 
earth have never been used as strong holds in war, is, that 
not one of them is surrounded by ditches, and they are 
placed too near together. These mounds are not only met 
with in the environs of St. Louis, but all over the states of 
Missouri, Indiana, and upon the borders of Ohio, where, we 
are informed, they meet with much more interesting traces 
of the greatest antiquity, indicating that this world which 
we calLfiew, was the seat of civilization, perhaps long 
anterioAo the continent of Europe.* 

* See upon this subject Mr. Warden^s very curious work, entitled 
Remarks upon the Antiquities of North America. 

[No theory, formed from the examination of a few of these mounds. 
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From the mounds of Saint Louis to the junction of Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri, we should only have had two or three 
hours ride, but the time of the general was so calculated 
that we were obliged to forego the pleasure we should have 
derived from visitmg the union of these two rivers, which 
have their sources in countries where nature yet reigns 
undisturbed. Returned to town, we went to see the collec- 
tion*of Indian curiosities made bylGovemor Clark, which is 
the most complete that is to be found. We visited it with 
the greater pleasure from its being shown us b^ Mr. Claric, 
who had himself collected all the objects which compose 
it, while exploring the distant western regions with Cap- 
tain Lewis. Specimens of all the clothing, arms, and 
utensils for fishing, hunting, and war, in use among the va- 
rious tribes living on the sources of the Missouri and Mis- 
sissippi, are here to be found. Among the articles com- 
monly worn by the Indian hunters, collars made of claws 
of prodigious size, particularly struck our attention. These 
claws. Gen. Clark informed us, are from that most terrible 
of all the animals of the American continent, the Grizzly 
Bear, of the Missouri, the ferocious instinct of which adds 
still more to the terror inspired by its enormous size and 
strength. The bears of this species meet together to the 
number of ten or twelve, and some times more, to chase 
and make a common division of their prey. Man is their 
favourite prey, and when they fall upon his track, they 



• 

can, with any propriety, be resorfed to for the purpose of explaiDing the 
intentions of the ancient tribes in their formation. That they were 
erected for varioas uses, is sufficiently evident from their difierenoe of 
construction, some being evidently merely monumental, while others 
must have been designed for military, religious, or other services. No 
one has examined the square and circular erections at Cirdeville, 
in Ohio, (now rapidly disappearing before the industry of the brick-ma- 
kers,) or those found near Piqua, or elsewhere in that state, withoat feel- 
ing convinced that they were destined to different uses from the mounds 
which occur in their vicinity, and appear to have been erected by the 
same people. Dr. Clarke, and other travellers in the north of Asia, in- 
form us, that mounds, in all respects similar to those of St. Louis, are 
very numerous in many places, and that they are unquestionabhr sepul- 
chral is proved by the bones, urns, and ornaments found wiribm them. 
These observations go far also to establish the belief of the common ori- 
gin of the American aborigines and the nomadic tribes of the old con- 
tinent. See Atwater^s very interesting Archeeologia Americana. — T.] 
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chase him with outcries like those made by our hounds in 
coursing a hare, and it is difficult to escape the steadiness 
of their pursuit.* This animal is altogether unknown in 
Europe, even in the largest menageries. The London 
Cabinet of Natural History possesses only a single claw, 
which is regarded as a great rarity.t Gen. Clark has 
visited, near the sources of the Missouri and Mis»ssippi, 
Indian tribes which, previous to his visit, had never seen a 
white man ; but among whom he nevertheless discovered 
traces of an ancient people more civilized than themselves. 
Thus, for example, he brought away with him a whip 
which the riders of these tribes do not understand the 
mode of using on their horses at the present time. The 
knots of this are very complex, and actually arranged like 
the knout of the Cossacks. He presented General Lafay- 
ette with a garment bearing a striking resemblance to a 
Russian riding coat. It is made of bufialoe skin, prepared 
so as to retain all its pliancy, as if dressed by the most 
skilful tanner. From these and some other facts, Mr. 
Clark, and Captain Lewis, his companion, concluded that 
there formerly existed, near the pole, a communication be- 
tween Asia and America. These two intrepid travellers 
published in 1814, an interesting account of the journeys 
made by them in 1804, 5, and 6, by order of the American 
government, the object being to explore the sources of the 



* The grizzly bear is unquestionably a ferocious and sanguinary ani« 
mal, and is so much dreaded by the Indians and traders, that it is not 
surprising they should give currency to endless fables and exaggerations 
concerning it. But we cannot avoid a feeling of surprise, mingled with 
some mortification, to find respectable and intelligent travellers repeat* 
ing, as actually trua, statements of the habit« of our animals, which a 
very slight effort of reason would show to be utterly absurd. Here we 
have A BEAR, the largest species known, coursing afler men in packs^ and 
yelping like hounds ! when we have not on record, evidence, perhaps, 
of more than thirty of these animals having been seen since the exist- 
ence of the species was discovered ; nor the slightest evidence that any 
(fear ever uttered any other sound than a low harsh growl ! — T. 

t Since his return from America, General Lafayette has received a 
young grizzly bear fVom the Missouri, sent him by Governor Clark. He 
has presented it to the proprietors of the Jardin da Roi, wl^ h^t9 
plitced it in the menagerie, where it iqi^y nQw be iwen. 
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Missouri, and the course of the Columbia river, till it 
reaches the Pacific ocean. 

We could have remained a considerable longer time in 
Governor Clark^s museum, listening to the interesting ac- 
counts \vhich he was pleased to give us relative to his 
great journeys, but were informed that the hour for dinner 
had arrived, and we went to the house of Mr. Peter Cho- 
teau. On our way we visited a portion of the town which 
we had not before seen, and were surprised at the whim- 
sical manner in which some of the houses, apparently the 
most ancient, were constructed. They generally consisted 
of a single story, surrounded by a gallery covered with a 
wide projecting roof. Some one pointed out to us, that 
formerly the basement was not inhabited, and that the 
stair-way leading to the upper story was moveable at plea- 
sure. This precaution was used by the first inhabitants of 
St Louis for the purpose of guarding against the insidious 
nocturnal attacks of the Indians, who saw with jealousy 
the whites making permanent settlements among them. 
When St Louis, then a feeble village, passed ncSer the 
Spanish authority, the neighbouring Indians were still 80 
numerous and enterprising, that the inhabitants could 
scarcely resist them, or even venture abroad. It is related, 
that, in 1794, an Indian chief entered St Louis, with a 
portion of his tribe, and having demanded an interview, 
spoke as follows : " We come to offer you peace. We have 
made war against you for a great many moons, and what 
has been the result ? Nothing. Our warriors have used 
every means to fight with yours, but you will not, and dare 
not meet us ! You are a pack of old women ! What can 
be done with such people, since they will not fight, but 
make peace ? I come therefore to you to bury the hatchet, 
brighten the chain, and open a new communication Mrith 
you." 

Since that time the tribes have greatly diminished, and 
most of them departed. Those still remaining in the vici« 
nity show the most peaceable disposition towards the 
white inhabitants, with whom they carry on a considerable 
trade in furs. . The inhabitants of St Louis are, besides, 
sufficiently numerous no longer to fear such neighbours. The 
population amounts to nearly six thousand souls, wbicli 
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number ^vill probably be doubled in a few years, for ibis 
city has the prospect of a brilliant destiny in these vast 
regioDS, id the midst of which civilization, under the guid« 
ance of American liberty and industry, must run a giant^s 
course. St. Louis is already the grand store-house of all 
the commerce of the countries west of the Mississippi. Its 
situation near the junction of four or five great rivers, 
all of whose branches, which spread to the most distant ex- 
tremities of the Union, furnish an easy and rapid communi- 
cation with ail those places which can contribute to the 
wants or luxuries of its happy inhabitants. Into what 
astonishment is the mind thrown on reflecting that such a 
height of prosperity is the result of but a few years, and 
that the founder of so flourishing a city still lives, and, for 
a lon^ time, has been in the enjoyment of the results which 
he neither could have hoped for, nor anticipated, had it 
been predicted to his young and ardent imagination on first 
approaching the solitary shores of the Mississippi. This 
enterprising man, who, with his axe, felled the first tree of 
the ancient forest on the place where the city of St. Louis 
stands, who raised the first house, about which, in so short 
a time, were grouped the edifices of a rich city; who, by 
his courage and conciliating spirit, at first repressed the 
rage of the Indians, and afterwards secured their friend- 
ship ; this happy man is Mr. Augustus Choteau. I have 
already named him among those appointed by the inhabi- 
tants of St Louis to do the honours of their city to the 
guest of the American nation. It was at the house of his 
son, Mr. Peter Choteau, that we partook of the feast of 
republican gratitude. It was highly interesting to be- 
hold seated at the table the founder of a great city, one of 
the principal defenders of the independence of a great 
nation, and the representatives of four young republics, 
already rich from their industry, powerful from their 
liberty, and happy from the wisdom of their insti- 
tutions. As mi^t be readily supposed, the conver- 
sation was highly interesting. Mr. Augustus Choteau 
was asked a great many questions respecting his youthful 
adventures and enterprises. The companion in arms of 
Washington was requested to relate some details of the 
decisive and glorious campaign of Virginia, and the mem- 
bers of the diflferent deputations of Louisiana, Mississippi, 
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Tennessee, and Missoari, drew a pleasing picture of die 
prosperous advancement of their respective states. In 
this company, that which touched General Lafayette most 
was the prevailing unanimity among the guests, who, 
though they did not all speak one language, agreed per- 
fectly in respect to the excellence of those republican in- 
stitutions under which it was their happiness to live. 
Before leaving the banquet in order to attend the ball 
which the ladies were so kind as to prepare for us, some 
toasts were exchanged, all of which bore the impression of 
the harmony existing between the old French and the new 
American population. Mr. Delassus, formerly lieutenant- 
governor of Louisiana, drank, " The United States and 
France! May these two countries produce another 
Washington and another Lafayette, to emancipate the 
rest of the world!" Governor Coles drank, ^''France! 
dear to our hearts from so many recollections, and above 
all for having given birth to our Lafayette." General 
Lafayette finished by drinking the health of the venerable 
patriarch, who, in 1763, founded the town of St Louis, 
and immediately afterwards we left the table for the ball, 
where we found the most numerous and brilliant -company 
fLssembled, as we were informed, that had ever been seen 
I upon the western shore of the IViississippi. The splendid 
[decorations of the room, and the beauty of the ladies who 
[raced it, made us completely forget that we were on the 
:onfines of a wilderness which the savages themselves con- 
[sider as insufficient for the supply of their simple wants, 
since they only frequent it occasionally. We partook of 
the pleasures of the evening until near midnight, the hour 
at which we were to return on board the Natchez, for flie 
purpose of taking some rest before daylight, when we were 
to depart. At the moment we were about to embark, 
many citizens of St. Louis had the goodness to offer us 
several objects of curiosity, such as bows, arrows, calu- 
mets, and dresses of the Missouri Indians. We accepted 
with gratitude these testimonies of benevolence, which we 
have preserved as agreeable remembrancers of happy 
occurrences so far from our country. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

» 

Changes produced in the navigation of the Mississippi since the intro- 
duction of Steam — Arrival at Kaskaskia-T-The Canadians and 
Indians — Singular meeting with a young Indian educated among the ' 
Whites, and returned to savage life — Indian Ballad — State of Illinois 
— ^Departure from Kaskaf kia — Separation«of Gbneral Lafayette and 
the Louisiana deputation. 

Governor Coles, who had embarked with us, requested 
of General Lafayette and obtained his consent, that he 
would not leave the river Mississippi without visiting the 
state of Illinois, along which we were to pass in descend- 
ing the river. It was decided that we should stop at Kas- 
kaskia, a lai^e village of that state, and, although nearly 
eighty miles distant, we arrived there a little while before 
noon, so fortunate and rapid was our navigation. Since 
the application of steam to navigation, the changes pro- 
duced in the relations of the towns on the Mississippi is 
prodigious. Formerly the voyage from New-Orleans to 
St. Louis required three or four months of the most pain- 
ful toil that can be imagined ; the action of the oar was 
not always sufficient to overcome the resistance of the 
current. They were often obliged to warp the boat by 
hand, advancing from time to time with a small boat to tie 
a rope to a tree or stone on the shore.* This slow and 
painful operation, the consequent privations and bad diet, 
caused diseases among the boatmen, which ordinarily 
destroyed one third of the crew. At present the same 
passage which is nearly fifteen hundred miles, is made in 
ten days, without fatigue, without privations, between a 
good bed and a good table, and often in very good com- 
pany ; the return is commonly made in five days ; so that 

* Another still more laborious mode of going up stream, was by ex- 
tending a long line from the bow, by which the crew, walking along the 
margin of the river, dragged the boat along. This is what is called ror- 
delling^ and when it is recollected how rugged and irregular the shores 
of the western rivers- are, and the necessity of carrying the cord clear of 
trees, rocks, &c., a more painful and exhausting kind of labour cai^ 
scarcely be imagined. — T. 
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New Orleans and St. Louis, separated by so great a dis- 
tance, are npw considered as neighbouring cities, whose 
inhabitants are better acquainted and visit each other 
oftener than those of Paris and Bordeaux can do. 

General Lafayette was not expected at Kaskaskia, and 
nothing had been prepared for this unforeseen visit. While 
we were landing some one ran to the village, which stands 
a quarter of a mile from the shore, and quickly returned 
with a carriage for the general, who, an instant after, was 
surrounded by many citizens, who ran before to receive 
him. In the escort which formed itself to accompany 
him, we saw neither military apparel nor the splendid 
triumphs we had perceived in the rich cities ; but the 
accents of joy and republican gratitude which broke upon 
his ear, was grateful to his heart, since it proved to him 
that wherever American liberty had penetrated, there also 
the love and veneration of the people for its founders were 
perpetuated. 

We followed the general on foot, and arrived aknost at 
the same time at the house of General Edgar, a venerable 
soldier of the revolution, who received him with affection- 
ate warmth, and ordered all the doors to be kept open, that 
his fellow citizens might enjoy, as well as himself, the 
pleasure of shaking hands with the adopted son of America. 
After a few minutes had been accorded to the rather 
tumultuous expression of the sentiments which the pre- 
sence of the general inspired, Governor Coles requested 
silence, which was accorded with a readiness and defe- 
rence that proved to me that his authority rested not only 
on the law, but still more on popular affection. He 
advanced towards Lafayette, about whom the crowd had 
increased, and addressed him with emotion in a discourse 
in which he depicted the transports his presence excited 
in the population of the state of Illinois, and the happy in- 
fluence which the remembrance of his visit would produce 
hereafter on the youthful witnesses of the enthusiasm of 
their fathers, for one of the most valiant founders of their 
liberty. 

During an instant of profound silence, I cast a glance at 
the assembly, in the midst of which I found myself, and 
was "struck with astonishment in remarking their variety and 
fantastic appearance. Beside men whose dignity of coua- 
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tenance, the patriotic exaltatron of expression, i 
indicated them to be Americans, were others whose t 
dresses, vivacity, petulance of movement, and the e\ 
sive joy of their visages; strongly recalled to me the 
peasantry of my own country ; behind these, near to the 
door, and on the piazza which surrounded the house, 
stood some immovable, impassable, large, red, half naked 
tigures, leaning on a bow or a long rifle : these were the 
Indians of the neighbourhood. 

After a pause of some seconds, the governor resumed 
his address, which he concluded by presenting, with great 
eloquence, a faithful picture of the benefits which America 
had derived from its liberty, and the happy influence which 
republican institutions would one day exercise on the rest 
of the world. When the orator had finished, a slight 
murmur of approbation passed through the assembly, and 
was prolonged until it was perceived that General La- 
fayette was about to reply, when an attentive silence was 
restored. 

After these reciprocal felicitations, another scene not less 
interesting commenced. Some old revolutionary soldiers 
advanced from the crowd, arid came to shake hands with 
their old general ; while h^ conversed with them, and heard 
them, with softened feelings, cite the names of those of their 
ancient companions in arms, who also fought at Brandy- 
wine and Yorktown, but for whom it was not ordained to 
enjoy the fruits of their toils, nor to unite their voices with 
that of their grateful country. The persons whom 1 had re- 
marked as having some likeness in dress and manners to our 
French peasants, went and came with vivacity in all parts 
of the hall, or sometimes formed little groups, from the 
midst of which could be heard, in the French language, 
the most open and animated expressions of joy. Having 
been introduced to one of these groups by a member 
of the committee of Kaska^kia, I was received at first 
with great kindness, and was quickly overwhelmed with 
a Volley of questions, as soon as they found I was a 
Frenchman, and accompanied general LafSiyette. " What ! 
are you also come from France ? Give us then some news 
from that fine, that dear country. Are people happy there ? 
Are they free as they are here ? Ah ! what pleasure to see 
our good Frenchmen from grand FranceP^ and the ques- 
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tions followed with such rapidity, that I knew not which to 
understand. 1 was not long in perceiving that these good 
men were as ignorant of the things which concerned their 
mother country, as they were enthusiastic. Th^y are ac- 
quainted with France only by tradition from the reign of 
Louis XIV. and they have no idea of the convulsions which, 
during the last forty years, have torn the country of their 
fathers. " Have you not had," said one of them to me, 
who had just asked me many questions about General La- 
fayette, which would not have been asked by an American 
child ten years of age, ^^ have you not had another famous 
general, called Napoleon, who has made many glorious 
wars?" I think if Napoleon had heard such, a question 
asked, his vanity would have been somewhat shocked by 
it. He, who believed he filled the universe with his nanie, 
because he had overturned some old thrones of Europe, 
and destroyed the liberty of France, was yet hardly known 
on the banks of the Mississippi ; not more than two thou- 
sand leagues from the theatre of his glory, his name is pro- 
nounced with an expression of doubt ! Indeed, there is in 
this something to damp the most ardent passion for cele- 
brity : I did my best to reply to the question of my Canadian, 
to make him comprehend, as well as those who surroui^ded 
him, who was this famous General Mtpoleon. At the re- 
cital of his exploits, they at first clapped their hands, and 
assumed an air of superiority, in saying, '/ These are our 
brave Frenchmen. It is- only among them that men like 
these are to be found !" But when 1 came to tell them how 
this fanu>us general caused himself to be made consul ; how 
he made himself emperor ; how he had successively de- 
stroyed our liberty, and paralyzed the exercise of our rights; 
how, finally, he had himjself fallen, leaving us, after twenty 
years of war, nearly at the same point whence we had 
started at the commencement of our revolution, they all 
became sad as if about to weep, and exclaimed : " And you 
have suffered all that! How, in beautiful France, and 
grand France, are they not free as in the state of Illinois ? 
Good heavens ! 'is it possible ? What, can you not write 
whatever you please ? Cannot you go every where without 
passports ? Is it not you who nominate the mayors of your 
towns and villages ? Is it not you. who choose your govern- 
ors, or your prefects of departments or provinces? Have 
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you not the right to elect your representatives to the na- 
tional assembly? Are none of you called to the election of 
the chief of the government, although you pay the whole of 
such heavy taxes ? Alas ! our good Frenchmen of grand 
France are then more to be pitied than the negro slaves of 
Louisiana, who are, indeed, miserable enough ! for if these 
exercise none of the rights which we all exercise here, they 
at least pay no money, and have masters that support them/^ 
During these exclamations, 1 did not know what to say. 
The colour mounted to my cheeks, and 1 confess that my 
national vanity suffered singularly to hear ignorant Cana- 
dians express sentiments of pity for my countrymen, and 
draw a parallel to their disadvantage between them and 
miserable slaves ; but these sentiments were too well found- 
ed to admit of my complaining, and I was silent. 1 only 
made a promise to myself to be more discreet for the fu- 
ture, and not to speak with so much freedom of the politi- 
cal situation of my country before freemen. 

While I was occupied with the Canadians, the crowd, 
influenced by a feeling of delicacy and kind attention, in- 
sensibly withdrew, to leave General Lafayette time to take 
a few moments^ repose while waiting for the banquet which 
the citizens had hastily prepared. Wishing to profit by 
the short time we had to remain at Kaskaskia, Mr. George 
Lafayette and myself went out to view the environs of the 
village, in company with some, of the inhabitants, and left 
the general with our other travelling companions and some . 
old revolutionary soldiers, at Colonel Edgar's. At the 
public square we found nearly all the citizens walking 
about, and joyously conversing upon the event of the day. 
We found in their groups the same variety of physiognomy 
that had struck me in the hall. While Mr. George gathered 
from an American, the details of the origin and present 
situation of Kaskaskia, I approached a small ch'cle of 
Indians, in the centre of which was a man of high stature 
and singular aspect. His face, without being coppery like 
that of the Indians, w^as still very swarthy. His short 
dress, his long belt, to which hung a powder-horn, his long 
leather leggings, extending above his knees, and all his 
equipage, announced a hunter of the forest. He was lean- 
ing on a long rifle, and appeared to inspire by his discourse 
a lively interest in his hearers. When he observed me, he 

12* 
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came to me without forwardness, but with marked kind- 
ness. He extended his hand, and I gave him mine, which 
he shook cordially. I had a mementos hesitation in address- 
ing him, not knowing whether he understood English or 
French ; but he spoke to me first in French, and 1 soon 
found myself quite at ease with him. He informed me that 
he was of mixed blood, that his mother was of the Kicka- 
poos tribe, and that his father was a Canadian. He hves 
among the Indians of Ihc neighbourhood, who have a great 
friendship and respect for him, because, notwithstanding 
fifty years and fatigue have begun to whiten his bead, he 
yet equals them in hunting and all the exercises of the 
body, and because he often serves them as a mediator be- 
tween them and the whites, whose language he perfectly 
understands, although his common language is Indian. 
Those who surrounded him were not all similarly clothed, 
nor similarly painted. It w^as easy to distinguish some dif- 
ferences in their features and manners. I concluded that 
they were not all of the same tribe. The hunter confirmed 
me in this opinion by telling me that at this moment, there 
were about Kaskaskia three or four camps of Indians, 
come to sell the furs obtained by their great hunting during 
the winter. He named the difterent tribes who occupied 
the camps; but their names were so barbaroas,or so badly 
pronounced, that I could not comprehend them ; 1 under- 
stood distinctly only that of.Miami^ which, repeated three 
or four times, roused from his apathy a little man, who 
until then stood motionless before me, wrapped in a blan- 
ket ; his face, bloated by intemperance, was painted red, 
blue, and yellow. At the name of Miami, he raised his 
head, assumed an air of ridiculous dignity, and said, ^ I 
should be the chief of the Miami nation. My grandfather 
was chief, my father was chief; but the Mi am ^ have un- 
justly decided that I should not succeed my father, and 
now, instead of having a great quantity of furs to sell, 1 
have none ; I shall quit Kaskaskia without being able to 
buy arms, powder, or tobacco." While he thus spoke, a 
man painted in the same way, but of a very lofty stature 
and athletic form, regarded him with a dbdainful air, and 
said, after tapping him on the shoulder, " Dare you to com- 
plain of the justice of the Miami ? Thy grandfather was 
our chief, sayest thou ? thy father was also ? But hast thou 
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then forgotten that thy grandfather was the bravest of our 
warriors, and that the wisdom of thy father was heard in 
our councils as the voice of the Great Spirit ? But, by 
what title wouldst thou command among men ? Feeble 
as an old woman, thou hast not even the courage to hunt 
to satisfy thy wants, and thou wouldst sell us to the whites 
for a bottle of whiskey." A contemptuous gesture ter- 
minated this rude apostrophe, which was translated into 
French for me at the time by the stout hunter ; and the fallen 
prince, sadly leaning . on a small how, similar to those 
with which the Indian boys exercise, kept silence. His 
fate seemed to me truly deserving of pity ; I could not, 
however, avoid feeling a sentiment of esteem for the Miami 
nation, who do not believe that legitimacy in* a prince can 
supply the place of all the virtues. 

1 was still among the Indians, questioning the -hunter as 
to the situation and force of their tribes, which civilization 
is rapidly diminishing, when I saw the secretary of the 
governor of Louisiana, Mr. Caire, approach, who came to 
propose that I should go with him to visit an Indian en- 
campment, at a very short distance from the village. 1 
consented, and we set off immediately, in order to return 
by the dinner hour. Leaving Kaskaskia, we crossed a 
river of the same name, on a wooden bridge solidly built 
and firmly connected. We then marched about twenty 
minutes on the plain, to the entrance of a forest, which we 
penetrated by a straight path traced along a rivulet. As 
we advanced, the ground suddenly elevated itself to the 
right and left, and we quickly found ourselves in a kind of 
pass, formed by a succession of small hills, covered with 
thickets. After about a quarter of an hour's walk, we 
arrived at a fence, which we climbed, and behind which 
two horses attracted our attention by.the noise of the beHs 
hung round their necks. A little further on, the pass 
enlarging, formed a delightful little valley, in the middle of 
which some huts of bark were raised in a half circle ; this 
was the Indian camp we sought. The openings of these 
huts were all towards the centre of the circle, and th6 
planks elevated about three feet from the ground, were 
slightly inclined, like the cover of a field bed. With the 
exception of a very old woman cooking at a fire in the 
open air, we found no person in the camp. £ither from 
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spite, or because she neither comprehended Erench nor 
English, this woman would reply to none of our questions, 
and saw us with the greatest indifference, look at, and even 
handle, all the objects which attracted our curiosity in the 
huts. All was arranged with sufficient order, and it was 
easj to recognize the places occupied by the women, by 
the little utensils of the toilet, such as looking-glasses, pins, 
bags of paint, &;c. which we remarked there. After a mi- 
nute examination of this little camp, we were about to 
leave it, when I was arrested on the border of the stream- 
let which ran through it, by the sight of a small miH-wheel, 
which appeared to have been thrown on the bank by the 
rapidity of the current. I took it up and placed it where 
1 thought it had originally been put by the children, on two 
stones elevated a little above the water ; and the current 
striking the wings, made it turn rapidly. . This puerility, 
(which probably would have passed from my memory, if, 
on the same evenings it had not placed me before the In- 
dians, in a situation sufficiently extraordinaiy,) greatly 
excited the attention of the old woman, who, by her ges- 
tures, expressed to us a lively satisfaction. 

On returning to Kaskaskia, we found Mr. de Syon,. an 
amiable young Frenchman of much intelligence, who, on 
the invitation of General Lafayette, left Washington city 
with us to visit the southern and western states. Like us 
he had just made an excursion into the neighbourhood, and 
appeared quite joyous at the discovery he had made; he 
had nr.et, in the midst of the forest, at the head of a troop 
of Indians, a pretty young woman v who spoke French very 
well, and expressed herself with a grace at which, he 
appeared as much astonished as we were. She had asked 
him if it was true, that Lafayette was at Kaskaskia, and on 
his replying affirmatively, she manifested a great desire to 
see him. "I always carry with me," said she to Mr. de 
Syon, " a relique, that is very dear to me; 1 would wish to 
show it to him; it will prove to him that his name is not 
less venerated in the midst of our tribes, than among the 
white Americans, for whom he fought." And in speaking 
thus, she drew from her bqsom a little pouch which enclosed 
a letter carefully wrapped in several pieces of paper. " It 
is from Lafayette," said she, "he wrote it to my father a 
long time since, and my father, when he died, left it to me 
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as the most precious thing he possessed/^ At the sight of 
this letter, Mr. de Syon proposed to the Indian girl to go 
with him lo Kaskaslda, assuring her that General Lafaye^e 
would be very much pleased to see her; but this proposi- 
tion seemed to embarrass her, and under various pretexts, 
she refused to come: " However," she added, " if you have 
any thing to say to me this eyening, you will find me in my 
camp,, which is close by the village; any ond can direct 
you the way, for I am well known at Kaskaskia. My name 
is Mary/' 

This recital of Mr. de Syon excited my curiosity keen- 
ly, and I would have willingly returned with him immedi- 
ately to search for Mary; but, at this monient, a member of 
the committee of Kaskaskia came to inform me that they 
were about to sit down to dinner, and we saw General La- 
fayette going out of Cotonel Edgar's, escorted by many citi- 
zens and crossing to Colonel Sweet's house where we were 
to dine. We joined the procession and took our places at 
table, where the general was seated under a canopy of 
flowers prepared by the ladies of Kaskaskia, with much 
skill and taste; and which produced, by the blending of 
the richest and most iively colours, the effect of a rain- 
bow. 

I spoke to General Lafayette of the meeting with the 
young Indian girl; and from the desire he manifested to 
see her, I left the table with Mr. de Syon, at the moment 
when the company began to exchange patriotic toasts, and 
we sought a guide to Mary's camp. Chance assisted us 
wonderfully, in directing us to an Indian of the same tribe 
that we wished to visit. Conducted by him, we crossed the 
bridge of Kaskaskia, and notwithstanding the darkness, 
soon recognized the path and rivulet I had seen in the 
morning with Mr. Caire. When we were about to enter 
the enclosure, we were arjrested by the fierce barking of 
two stout dogs which sprang at, and would probably have 
bitten us, but for the timely interference of our guide. We 
arrived at thie middle of the camp, which was lighted by a 
lal^e fire, around which a dozen Indians were squiatted, 
preparing their supper; they received us with cordialitjr, 
and, as soon as they were informed of the object of our 
visit, one of them conducted us to Mary's hut, whoni we 
found sleeping on a bison skin. At the voic^ of Mr. de Syon, 
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which she recognized, she arose, and listened- attentively to 
the invitation from General Lafayette to co^e to Kaskas- 
kia; she seemed quite flattered by it, but said before decid- 
ing to accompany us she wished to mention it to her 
husband. While she was consulting with him, I heard a 
piercing cry; and turning round I saw near me the old 
woman I had found alone in the camp in the morning: she 
had just recognized me by the light of the fire, and designa- 
ted me to her companions, who, quitting immediately their 
occupations, rushed round me in a circle, and began to 
dance with demonstrations of great joy and gratit^de. 
Their tawny and nearly nakeid bodies, their faces fantasti- 
cally painted, their expressive gesticulations, the. reflection 
of the fire, which gave a red tinge to all the surrounding 
objects, every thing gave to this scene something of an in- 
fernal aspect, and I fancied myself for an instant in the 
midst of demons. Mary, witnessing my embarrassment, 
put an end to it, by ordering the dance to ceas6, and then 
explained to me the honours which they had just rendered 
me. " When we wish to know if an enterprize we medi- 
tate will be happy, we place in a rivulet a small wheel 
slightly supported on two stones; if the wheel turns during 
three suns, without being thrown down, the augury is favour- 
able: but if the current carry it away, and throws it upon 
the bank, it is a certain proof that our project is not ap- 
proved by the Great Spirit, unless however a stranger 
comes to replace the little wheel before the end of the 
third day. You are this stranger who have restored our 
mafiitou and our hopes, and this is your title to he thus 
celebrated among us.^^ In pronouncing these last words, 
an ironical smile played on her lips, which caused me to 
doubt her faith in the manitou, " You do not appear to.be 
very much convinced," said I to her, " of the efficacy of the 
service which I have rendered you in raising the mdnittmP^^ 
She silently shook her head; then raising her eyes, " Iliave 
been taught, " said she, " to place my confidence higher; — 
all my hopes are in the God I have been taught to believe 
in; the God of the Christians." 

I had at first been much astonished to bear an. Indian 
woman speak French so well, and 1 was not less so in learn- 
ing that she was a Christian ; Mary perceived it, and to put 
an end to my surprise, she related to me her history, while 
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her husband, and those who were to accompany her to 
Kaskaskia, hastily took their supper, of niaize cooked in 
milk. She informed me that her father, who was a chief 
of pne of the nations who inhabited the shores of the great 
lakes of .the north, had formerly fought with a hundred of 
hid followers under the ordei's ofLafayette, when the latter 
commanded an army on the frontiers^ That he had ac-. 
quired much glory, and gained the friendship of the Ame« 
ricans. A long time after, that is, about twenty years ago, 
he left the shores of the great lakes with some of his war- 
riors, his wife and daughter; and after having marched a 
long tiine, he established himself on the shores of the river 
Illinois. " I was very young, then, but have not yet, how- 
ever, forgotten the horrible sufferings we endured during 
this long journey, made in a rigorous winter, across a coun- 
try peopled by nations with whom we were unacquaint^ ; 
they were such, that my poor mother, who nearly always 
carried me on her shoulders, already well loaded with bag- 
gage, died under them some days, after out* arrival ; my fa- 
ther placed me under the care of another woman, who also, 
emigrated with us, and occupied himself in securing the 
tranquil possession of the lands ^on which we had come to 
establish ourselves, by forming alliances with our new 
neighbours. The Kickapobs were those who received us 
best, and we soon considered ourselves as formitig a part of 
their nation. The year following my father was chosen by 
them,' with some from among themselves, to go and regu- 
late some affairs of the nation with the agent of the United 
States, residing here at Kaskaskia ; he wished that I should 
be of the company; for^ although the Kickapoos had shown 
themselves very generous and hospitable towards him, he . 
feared that some war might break out in his absence, as he 
well knew the intrigues of the English to excite the Indians 
against the Americans. This same apprehension induced 
him to accede to the request made by the American agent, 
to leave me in his family, to be educated with his infant 
daughter. My father had much esteem for the whites of 
that great natioa for whom he had formerly fought ; he 
never had cause to complain of them, and he who offered 
to take charge of me inspired him with great confidence by 
the frankness of his manners, and above all, by the fidelity 
with which he treated the afiairs of the Indians ; he, there- 
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fore, left me, promising to return to see me every year after 
the great winter^s hunt ; he came, in fact, several times af- 
terwards; and I, notwithstanding the disagreeableneas of a 
sedentary life, grew up, answering the expectations of jny 
careful benefactor and his wife. I became attached to their 
daughter, who grew up with me, and the truths of the 
Phristian religion easily supplanted in my mind the super- 
stition of my fathers, whom I had scarcely known ; yet, I 
confess to you, notwithstanding the influence of religion 
and civilization on my youthful heart, the impressions of 
infancy were not entirely eifaced. If the pleasure of wan- 
dering conducted me into the shady forest^ I breathed-more 
freely, and it was with reluctance that I returned home; 
when, in the cool of the evening, seated in the door* of my 
adopted father^s habitation, 1 heard in the distance, throu^ 
the silence of the night, the piercing voice of the IndiaBS, 
rallying to return to camp, 1 started with a thrill of joy, and 
my feeble voice imitated the voice of the savage with a fa- 
cility that afirighted my young companion ; and when oc- 
casionally some warriors came to consult my benefactor in 
regard to their treaties, or hunters to oiTerhim a part of the 
produce of their chase, I was always the first to run to 
meet and welcome them ; 1 testified my joy to ttiem by 
every imaginable means, and I could not avoid admiring 
and wishing for their simple ornaments, which-appeared to 
me far preferable to the brilliant decorations of the whites. 
" In the meanwhile, for five years my father had not ap- 
peared at the period of the return from the winter^s hunt- 
mg ; but a warrior, whom I had oilen seen with him, came 
and found me one evening at the entrance of the forest, and 
said to me : ^Mary, thy father is old and feeble, he has 
been unable to follow us here ; but he wishes to see thee 
once more before he dies, and he has charged me. to con- 
duct thee to him.' In saying these words he forcibly took 
my hand, and dragged me with him. I had not.even time 
to reply to him, nor even to take any resolution, before we 
were at a great distance, and 1 saw well that there was 
no part left for toe, but to follow him. We marched 
nearly all night, and at the dawn of day, we arrived at a bark 
hut, built in the middle of a little valley. Here I saw my 
father, his eyes turned towards the just rising suli. His face 
was painted as for battle. His tomahawk ornamented with 
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many scalps, was beside him ; he was calm and silent as ati 
Indian who awaited death. As soon as he saw me he drew 
out of a pouch a paper wrapped with care in a very dry 
skin, and gave it me, requesting that I should preserve it as 
a most precious thing. ^ I wished to see thee once more 
before djring,' said he, * and to give thee this paper, which 
is the most powerful charm {manitou) which thou canst 
employ with the whites to interest them in thy favour ; for 
all those to whom I have shown it have manifested towards 
me a particular attachment I received it froin a great 
French warrior, whom the English dreaded as much 
as the Americans loved, and with whom I foa^t in my 
youth.' After these words my father was silent, tiext mom- 
ing he expired. Sciakape, the name of the warrior who 
came for me, covered the body of my father with the branch- 
es of trees, and took me back to my guardian," 

Here Mary suspended her narrative, and presented to me 
a letter a little darkened by time, but in good preservation. 
«* Stay," said she to me, smiling, " you see that I have foith- 
fully complied with the charge of my father ; I have taken 
great care of his manitou.^ I opened the letter and recog- 
nized the signature and hand wnting of General Lafayette. 
It was dated at head quarters, Albany, June, 1778, after 
the northern campaign, and addressed to Panisciowa^ an 
Indian chief of one of the Six Nations, to thank him for the 
courageous manner in which he had served the American 
cause. 

"Well" said Mary, "now that y6a know me well 
enough to introduce me to General Lafayette, shall we go 
to him that I may also greet him whom my father revefed 
as the courageous warrior and the friend of our nations ?** 
" Willingly," I replied, " but it seems to me that you have 

f)romised to inform us in what manner, after having tasted 
or some time the sweets of civilization, you came to return 
to the riide and savage life of the Indians ?" At this qties^ 
tion, Mary looked downwards and seemed troubled. 
However, a(ter a slight hesitation, she resumed in a lower 
tone: "After the death of m^ father, Sciakape often' 
returned to see me. We soon became attached to each' 
other; he did not find it difficult to determine me to follow 
him into the forest, where I became his wife. This reso- 
lotion at first very macb afflicted my benefiicton; bat* 
Vol. II.— 13 
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when they saw that 1 found myself happy, they pardoned 
me ; and each year, during all the time that our encamp- 
ment is established near Kaskaskia, I rarely pasa a day 
without going to see them ; if you wish, we can yiait them, 
for their house is close by our way, and you will see by 
the reception they will give me, that they retain their 
esteem and friendship/^ Mary pronounced these last 
words with a degree of pride, which proved to us that she 
feared that we mi^ht have formed a bad opinion of her, on 
account of her idight from the home of her bene&ctors 
with Sciakape. We accepted her proposition, and she 
gave the sigpal for departure. At her call, her husband 
and eig^t warriors presented themselves to escort us. M. 
de Syon offered her his arm, and we be^an our march. 
We were all very well received by the family of Mr. Mes- 
nard ; but Mary above all received the most tender 
marks of affection from the persons of the household. 
Mr. Mesnard, Mary^s adopted father, was at Kaskaakia, as 
one of the committee chained with the reception of La- 
fayette, and Mrs. Mesnard asked us if we would undertake 
to conduct her daughter to the ball which she herself was 
prevented from attending by indisposition. We assented 
with pleasure ; and, while Mary assisted Miss Mesnard to 
complete her toilet, we seated ourselves round a great fire 
in the kitchen. Scarcely were we seated, when I saw 
moving in the comer, a black mass, of which I had at first 
a difficulty in recognising the nature and form ; but, after 
an attentive examination, I found it was an old negro 
doubled by age. His face was so much wrinkled and 
deformed by time, that it was impossible to distinguish in 
it a sinsle feature, and I guessed the place of his mouth by 
the little cloud of tobacco-smoke wnich escaped thence, 
from time to time. This man appeared to give great 
attention to the conversation whicn took place between 
us and a young man of Mr. Mesnard's family; wl^en he 
understood that we travelled with General Lafayette, and 
that we came from St Louis, he asked if we had found 
many Frenchmen there. I replied that we had seen some, 
and, among others, Mr. Choteau, the founder of the tpwn. 
^^ What r^ cried he with a loud voice, which seemed not to 
belong to so decrepid a body — " What I you found t^ 
little Choteau ? Oh ! I know him well, so I do, that lit^e 
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Choteau ; we have trarelled a great deal iogeOier on the 
Mississippif and that at a time i^Hben very few of the whites 
bad come this far." " But dp you know,'* said I, " that bb 
whom you call the little Choteau is verr old, that he iH 
certainly more than ninety years of age r' ^^ Oh i I be- 
lieve that well I but what ot that? that does not prevent 
that I should know him well, when a child.' - ^' Of what 
age are you, then ?'' " Of that 1 know nottiing, as th^ 
never taught me to count All that I kn6w is, that I left 
New Orleans with my master, who made part of the expe- 
dition sent by the Navigation Company of the Mississippi, 
under the orders of the young Choteau, to go and build a 
fort high up the river, x oung Choteau was hardly seven- 
teen, but he was commander of the expedition, because his 
father was, they said, one of the richest proprietors bf the 
company. After having rowed a long time against thef 
current and suffered great fatigue, we arrived at last not 
far from here, where we set about building MH Chartres. 
It seems as if I was now there ; 1 see from here the, great 
stones which bore the great arches we built. Every one 
of us said, * Here is a fort will last longer than us all, and 
longer than our children.' 1 also believed it well, and yet 
I have seen the last of it; for it is now in ruins, and I am 
yet living. Do you know, sir, how manv years it is since 
we built Fort Chartres ?" " At least eighty years, if I and 
not deceived." *' Well, count, and you will know very 
nearly my age. I was then at least thirty years old, for 
the little Choteau appeared to me a child ; I have already 
served three masters, and I have suffered a great deal.'' 
^^ According to that account, you are a hundred and ten 
years old. Daddy Francis." **^Yes, indeed, I believe I 
am at the least that, for it is a Ipn^ time that I have 
laboured and suffered." ^ How!". said the young man 
who was seated near him, ^^ do you snfifer now, Francis?^ 
^' Oh ! pardon me, sir, 1 speak not of the time I have lived 
in this house. Since I belon^d to Mr. Mesnard it is very 
different; I am now happy. Instead of serving othersf,* 
they all serve me. Mr. Mesnard will not even allow tte 
to go and bring in a little wood for the fire; he says I am 
too old for that. But t must tell the truth, Mt. Mesnard 
is not a master to me ; he is a man — ^he is a firiend." 
This homage of the old slave, rendered to -tite horoanity 
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of his roaster, gave as a high idea of the character of Mn 
Mesnard. While we were yet listening to old Francis, 
Mary and Miss Mesnard came to inform us that tbey were 
ready, and asked us if we would be on our way, jae it_ began 
to grow late. We took leave of Mrs. Mesnard, and found 
our Indian escort who had waited patiently for us at the 
door, and who resumed their position near us at some dis- 
tance in front, to guide and protect our march, as if we 
had been crossing an enemy's country. The nieht wa« 
quite dark, but the temperature was mildy and the nre-fltes 
ilhiminated the atmosphere around us. M. de Syon. coa- 
ducted Miss Mesnard, and 1 gave my arm to Mary, who, 
notwithstanding the darkness, walked with a confidence 
and lightness which only a forest life could produce. The 
fire-flies attracted and interested me much ; for, although 
this was not the first time I had observed them, I had never 
before seen them in such numbers. I asked Mary if these 
insects, which from their appearance seem so likely to 
astonish the imagination, had never given place among the 
Indians to popular beliefs or tales. ^^ Not among the 
nations of these countries, where every year we are fami- 
liarised with their great numbers,'' said she to me^ ^^ but I 
have heard that among the tribes of the north, they com- 
monly believe that they are the souls of departed friends, 
who return to console them or demand the performance of 
some promise. I even know several ballads on this sub- 
ject. One of them appears to have beea made a long 
time since, in a nation which lives farther north and no 
longer exists^ It is by songs that great events and popular 
traditions are ordinarily preserved among us, and tnis bal- 
lad, which I have often heard sung by the young girls of 
our tribe, leaves no doubt as to the belief of some Indians 
concerning the fire-fly." I asked her to sing me this song» 
which she did with much grace. Although I did not com- 
prehend the words, which were Indian, 1 observed a great 
harmony in their arrangement, and, in the very simple 
music in which they were sung, an expression of deep 
melancholy. 

When she had finished the ballad, I asked her if Ae 
could not translate it for me into French, so that 1 mi^t 
comprehend the sense. " With difficulty,'' she said, "for 
I have always found great obstacles to translating exactly 
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the expreAsioDs of oar iDdians into Freocht when I have' 
served them as interpreter with the whites; but I will try/^ 
And she transli^t^ nearly as follows: 

^^The rude season of the chase was over. Antakaya, 
the handsomest, the most skilful, and bravest of the Chero- 
kee warriors, came to the banks of the Avolachy, where he 
was expected by Manahella, the young vii^n promised to 
his love and bravery. . ! 

**' The first day of the moon of flowers was to witness 
their union. Already had the two families, assembled. round 
the same fire,^ given their assent; already .had the young 
men and women prepared and ornamented the new cabin, 
which was to receive the happy couple, when, at the rising, 
of the sun, a terrible ciy, the cry of war, sent, forth by the 
scout who always watches at the summit of the hill, called 
the old men to the council, and the warriors to aixns* 

^'The whites appeared on the frontier. Murder and 
robbery accompanied them. The star of fertility had not 
reached its noontide height, and already Antakaya had de? 
parted at the^head of his warriors to repel robber}', murder, 
and the whites. */ 

^^ Go, said Manahella to him, endeaYOuring to itifle her 
grief, go fight the cruel whites, and. I will pray to the Great> 
Spirit to wrap thee with a cloud, proof against their blows. 
I will pray him to bring thee back to the banks of the 
Avolachy, there to be loved by Manahella. 

^' I will return to thee, replied Antakaya, I will return to 
thee. My iirrows have, never disappointed my aim, my^ 
tomahawk shall be bathed in the blood of the whites; I 
will bring back their scalps to ornament the door of thy 
cabin; then I shall be worthy of Manahella; then shall we . 
love in- peece, then shall we be happy. 

^* The first day of the moon of flowers had brightly dawn*.- 
ed, and many more had passed away, aiid none bad heatd; 
from Antakaya and his warriors. Stooping on the shores of 
the Avolachy, the mournful Manahella every evening raised 
to the evil spirits little pyramids of polished pebbles, to 
appease their anger and avert their resistance io her. well be- 
loved; but the evil spirits were inflexible, and their violtat 
blasts overthrew the little pyramids, .n] :\;. •' 

*^ One evening of the last moon of floyrera, Mixi^Ita met 
OB the banks of the ti ver a pale and bloody' wanicln ^ Die, 

13* 
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poor ivy,^ said be to Manahella; ^ die I the noblest twk of the 
forest, that proud oak under whose shade thoo hoped to 
enjoy repose and happiness, is fallen! It has fallen under 
the redoubled strokes of the whites. In its &I1 it has crush- 
ed those who felled it, but it is fallen! Die, poor iTy, die! 
for the oak which was to give thee support is fallen !^^— Two 
days after, Manahella was no more. 

^*- Antakaya, whose courage had been deceived by iate, 
had fallen covered with wounds into the hands of the 
whites, who carried him fir away. But he escaped; and 
afler wandering long through the forest, he returned to 
mourn his defeat and meditate vengeance with Mana* 
hella. When he arrived, she was no more. Agitated by 
the most violent despair, he ran in the evening to the hanb 
of the Avolachy, calling Manahella, but the echo alone re- 
plied to the accents of his grief. 

^O Manahella! he exclaimed, if my arrows have disap- 
pointed my skill, if my tomahawk has not spilt the blood of 
the whites, if I have not brought thee their scalps to orna- 
ment the door of tliy cabin, forgive me! It is not the &nlt 
of my courage, the evil spirits have fought -against me. 
And yet I have suffered no complaint to escape me, not a 
sigh, when the iron of my enemies tore my breast; I have 
not abased myself by asking my life! They preserved it 
against my will, and I am only consoled by the hope of one 
day avenging myself, and offering thee mahy of their scalps. 
O Manahella ! come, if but to tell me that ttK>u pardonest 
me, and that thou permittest me to follow thee into the 
world of the Great Spirit 

^ At the same instant a vivid light, pure and lambent, 
appeared to the eyes of the unfortunate Antakaya. He saw 
in it the soul of his beloved, and followed it Uirough the 
valley during all the night, supplicating it to stay sldmI to 
pardon him. At the dawn of the day he found himself on 
the border of a great lake; the light had disappeared, and 
he believed that it had passed over the water. Immedi- 
ately, although feeble and fatigued, he made a canoe of the 
trunk of a tree which he hollowed, and with a branch he 
made a paddle. At the end of the day his work was 
achieved. With the darkness the deceptive light returned; 
and during all the night Antakaya pursued the delusion on 
the face of the unsteady waters, but it again disappeared 
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before the light of tiie sun, and with it vanished the ^li^- 
breath ofihope and the life of Antakaya." 

Mary ended hex baHad^ and I expressed to her my thatikd 
as we arrived at the bridge of Kaskaskia. There, Sciakape 
coUectei bis escort, said a few words to his wife, and left 
us to enter the village alone. We approached the house of 
Mn Morrison, at which the ball was given to General La- 
fayette.' I then felt that Mary tretnbled; her trouble was 
so great that she could not conceal it from me. I askedber' 
the eanse. If you would spare me a great mortification, 
she said, you will not conduct me among the ladies of Kqm^ 
kaskia; They are now without doubt in their most bril- 
liant dresses, and the coarseness of my clothes will inspire 
them with contempt and pity, two sentiments which will 
equallf afiect roe. Besides I know that they blame me for 
havir^ renounced the life of the whites, and I feel Httle at 
ease in their presence. I promised what she desired, and 
she became reassured. Arrived at Mr. Morrison^s, I con- 
ducted her into a lower chamber, and went to the hall to 
inform General Lafayette that the young Indian girl await« 
ed him below. He hastened down, and several of the 
committee with him. He saw and heard Mary with plea- 
sure, and could not conceal his enriotion on recc^nizing his 
letter, and observing with what holy veneration it had been 
preserved during nearly half a century in a savage nation, 
among whom he had not even supposed his name had ever 
penetrated. On her part, the daughter of Panisciowa ex- 
pressed with vivacity the happiness she enjoyed in see- 
ing him, along with whom her father had the honour to 
fight for the good American cause. 

After a half hour^s conversation, in which General La^ 
fayette was pleased to relate the evidences of the fidelity 
and courageous^ conduct of some Indian nations towards 
the Americans, during the revolutionary war, Mary mani- 
fested a wish to retire, and 1 accompanied her to the 
bridge, where I replaced her under the care of Sciakape 
and his escort, and bade them farewell. 

At midnight, the general received the farewell of the 
ladies and citizens of Kaskaskia, who were assembled at 
Mr. Morrison's, and we returned on board our boat, to 
continue immediately our navigation towards the mbutii 
of the Ohio. Gove!*nor Coles greatly wished that we 
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shoald cross that part of the state of Jllinoifl comprised in 
the angle formed by the two grest riyers, and meet the 
boat again at Shawneetown, where we should have been 
able to visit the salt mines, which are said to be rerj fine; 
bat besides that this would have taken more time than be 
could devote to this visit, this route did not accord with 
the plan of ascending the Cumberland river to Nashville, 
where the envoys from Tennessee were chafed to conduct 
Um. Mr. Coles embaiiced with us to accompany the 
general to the state of Tennessee, and we felt a real plea- 
sure on account of it, for he is a man of agreeahle conver- 
sation and extraordinary merit. All persons agree in sa^ng 
that he fulfils his duties as governor with as much philan- 
throphy as justice. He owes his elevation to the office of 
governor, to his opinions on the abolition of the slavery of 
3ie blacks. He was originally a proprietor in Virginia, 
where, according to the custom of the country, he culti- 
vated his lands by negro slaves. After having for a long 
time strongly expressed his aversion for this kind of cul- 
ture, he thought it his duty to put in practice theprinciples 
he had professed, and he decided to give liberty tb all his 
slaves ; but knowing that their emancipation in Virginia 
would be more injurious than useful to them, he took them 
all with him into the slate of Illinois, where he not only 
gave them their liberty, but also established them at his 
own expense, in such a manner that they shoald be able to 
procure for themselves a happy existence by their iahour. 
This act of justice and humanity considerably diminished 
his fortune, but occasioned him no regrets. At this period, 
some men, led astray by ancient prejudices, endeavoured to 
amend that article of the constitution of the.state of Illinois, 
which prohibits slavery : Mr. Coles opposed these men 
with all the ardour of his philantbro(^ic soul, and with all 
the superiority of his enlightened mind. In this honoonible 
struggle, he was sustained by the people of Illinois ; justice 
and humanity triumphed, and soon after Mr. Cole^ wto 
elected governor, by an immense majority. This was an 
honourable recompense, and to this there is lipw. joined 
another which must be very grateful lo him ; his liberated 
negroes are perfectly successful, and ^ord a conclusive 
alignment agamst the adversaries of emancipation. , . 
Some hours after our departure ffom.Kaskaskia,. we 
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were at the mouth of the Ohio, which we ascended to the 
mouth of Cumberland river, where we arrived before night 
There we awaited the steam-boat Artizan, to take us to 
Nashville. When it was necessary for us to quit the 
Natchez, and our travelling companions from Louisiana, 
we experienced an oppression of feeling as if we were 
quitting our family and home. This feeling will be easily 
comprehended, when it is understood that we had passed 
nearly a month and travelled nearly eighteen hundred miles 
on board this boat, in the midst of a society, amiable, in- 
telligent, and obliging, and of which each individual had 
become <for us an amiable friend. Oh their side, Messieurs 
Morse, Ducros, Prieur, and Caire, manifested to us r^rets 
not less sincere. Notwithstanding their long absence from 
New Orleans, they would have voluntarily prolonged their 
mission^ to pass a longer time with their dear Lafayette f 
and our excellent Captain Davis warmly expressed his re-* 
grets at seeixig another vessel than his own about to receive 
the natipn^s guest ; but on the other hand, the envoys from 
Tennessee were not disposed to cede to others the right of 
doing the honours of their state; and oven if they had^ 
chosen to accept the services of Captain Davis, they were 
forced to renounce them, because the Natchez was unfit to 
navigate the shallow waters of the Cumberland. We were« 
therdbre, obliged to take leave of the Louisianian com- 
mittee, and that of the state of Mississippi, with great re*, 
gret, and go on board of the Artizan, where we wera 
received and treated in a manner that foretold we would 
soon experience a renewal of pur sorrow in separating from 
our new companions. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Cumberland Rhrer — Arrival at NaahTille— TenneMee Militia — Rea- 
dence of General Jackson — Shipwreck on the -Ohio— Loaiaviflo— 
Journey from Louisyille to Cincinnati bj land — Stiite of Kentucky-- 
Anecdote. 

On the 2nd of May, at 8 o^clock in the eveniiijg, we en- 
tered Cumberland river, which we ascended all night, not- 
withstanding the darkness. This river, which is one of the 
largest tributaries of the Ohio, rises to the westward of 
Cumberland mountains, waters the state of Kentnckj by 
its two branches, and Ohio by its main stream, which formi 
a great bend ; it is nav^ble for about 400 miles. By day- 
light we were able to judge of the richness of the countrr 
it traverses, from the great number of boats, loaded widiall 
kinds of produce, that we passed. As the banks of Cum- 
berland river are flat, and sometimes swampy* from its 
mouth to the vicinity of Nashville, no town is met wiA on 
its shores ; all the establishments are situated some distance 
back, and, therefore, we were unable to visit them ; but 
many of the inhabitants came in boats to salute the gene- 
ral, this retarded our progress, as we were obliged to stop 
every moment to receive or dismiss the visiters. 

Wednesday, May 4th, we remarked that the banks of die 
river were considerably elevated above our heads, and pre- 
sented agreeable and healthy situations for cities or villages ; 
at 8 o^clock no houses were, as yet, in sight, but we h^urd 
in the distance the sound of bells, announcing our yicinity 
to population, and preparations for some solemnity ; a few 
moments afterwards we perceived on the horizon the spires 
of buildings, and on a plain at a short distance from us a 
dense crowd of men, women, and children, who appeared 
to be expecting with great solicitude the arrival of some- 
thing extraordinary, and when our vessel came sufficiently 
near to be recognized, a joyful shout arose from the shore, 
and the air resounded with cries of " Welcome, Lafayette;" 
this was the salutation of the inhabitants of Nashville to the 
guest of the nation. This welcome was continued without 
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interruption until we bad arrived beyond tbe city, at the 
place for disembarking, wbere the general was received by 
the illustrious Jackson, who ascended a carriage with him 
to conduct him to Nashville, several corps of cavalry pre- 
ceded them, and the processioa formed behind them was 
composed of all our fellow travellers, joined by a multitude 
of citizens from the neighbourhood ; we entered the city 
by a wide avenue, lined on each side by militia remarkable 
for the brilliancv of their uniforms, and their soldier-like 
appearance under arms ; it was easy to recognise by their 
martial air, tbat their ranks contained great numbers of 
those intrepid citizen soldiers, by whom the English were 
overthrown under the walls of New Orleans. In entering 
the city, the procession passed under a triumphal arch, on 
the summit of which were these words, also repeated at 
every moment by the crowd, " Welcome^ Lafayette^ th€ 
friend of the United StatesP'* Above this floated the American 
flag, attached to a lance surmounted by a liberty cap. 
After having traversed the principal streets, we arrived at 
the public square, which was decorated with thousands of 
flags, suspended froin the windows ; it was also ornamented 
by a triumphal arch, under which was an elevated platform, 
where the governor of the state waited to salute the guest 
of the nation. His speech was not only touching from the 
sentiments of afiection and gratitude with which it was fill- 
ed, but it was also remarkable for the truth and fidelity 
with which it sketched the actual situation of Tennessee^ 
and the rapidity of its growth under the influence of liberty 
and wise laws. General Lafayette replied with that heart<^ 
felt emotion, and tbat happy choice of expression, which so 
often, during his journey, excited the astonishment and ad- 
miration of those who heard him. Forty officers and sol^ 
diers of the revolution, the most part enfeebled by age, and 
some mutilated in war, notwithstanding which they had as- 
sembled from all parts of the state to assist at the triumph 
of their old general, now advanced from the two sides of 
the arch) amidst the acclamations of the people, and show- 
ered upon him marks of affection and patriotic recoliec-^ 
tions; among them was one, remarkable above all the 
others for his great age, and the vivacity with which he 
expressed his joy ; he threw himself into the generaPs arms, 
weeping and exclaiming, ^^ I have enjoyed two happy days 
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in my life, that when I landed with yoa at Charleston in 
1 777, and the present, now that I have Been you once again, 
I have nothing more to wish for, I have lived long enong^^ 
The emotion of this old man was communicated to the 
whole crowd, and there was a profound silence for some 
time. Notwithstanding his infirmities he had trayelied 
more than fifty leagues to procure this moment of happiness. 
We afterwards learnt that his name was Hagy, that ne wis 
horn in Germany, and that he had come over to Americt 
in the vessel with Lafayette, and had been under his orders 
during the whole war of the revolution. General La&y- 
ette, ailer devoting a few moments to the affection of m 
old companions in arms, re-entered the carriage wifli the 

Svemor, and went to the beautiful residence <if Dr. 
^Nairy, who had prepared accommodations for us, aodf 
who, with his whole family, received us with the most 
amiable hospitality. The general was received at the door 
by the municipal body and the mayor, who addressed bite 
in the name of the inhabitants of Nashville. After the re- 
ply of the general to this speech, the people gave tiiree 
cheers, and retired in silence, to permit their guest to take 
a little repose before dinner ; but the general profited by 
this occasion to visit Mrs. Jackson, whom he understood to 
be in the town, and to Mrs. Littlefield, the dau^ter of his 
old fellow soldier and friend. General Greene. 

At four o^clock another procession came to Conduct as 
to a public dinner, at which more than two hundred citi- 
zens sat down, and which was presided over by Grenersl 
Jackson. Among the guests was a venerable old man, 
named Timothy Demundrune, the first white man who set- 
tled in Tennessee. According to the American ddsfotii, 
the repast was terminated by the frank and energetic ex- 
pression of each guest^s opinion on the acts of the kdHunis- 
tration, and the public character of the fli9gistM0B, and 
candidates for the ditferent offices; among thes^ liiij^nieroas 
toasts I will only cite the three following, which appeared 
to me as peculiarly well adapted to demonstrate -the pre- 
dominant sentiments of the people of Tennessee ' ' 

^^ The present age — it encourages the reign of liberal 
principles. Kings are forced to unite s^iost liberly, and 
despotism to act on the defensive." 
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^' France — republican or monarchical, in glory or misfor- 
tune, she always has claims on our gratitude/^ 

^^ Lafayette — ^tyrants have oppressed him, but freemen 
honour him." 

Afler this last toast, the general rose, expressed his thanks, 
and begged permission to give the following : ^^ The State 
of Tennessee, and Nashville, its capital— may our heritage 
of revolutionary glory be for ever united to the unfading 
laurels of the last war, and thus form a perpetual bond of 
union between all parts of the American confederation." 

The president then gave the signal for departure, and we 
went to the masonic lodge, where three hundred brothers, 
in the most brilliant costume, received us with the most 
affectionate cordiality. We passed a true family evening 
with them. An eloquent orator, Mr. William Hunt, deli- 
vered an excellent discourse, which, in a masonic form, 
embodied the most noble precepts of patriotism and phi- 
lanthropy ; and the meeting terminated by an elegant coUa" 
tion, at the end of which the general proposed a toast, 
which was received with the greatest enthusiasm ; it was 
to the memory of our illustrious brother Ri^o, the martyr 
of liberty ! In retiring to our quarters at Dr. M'Nairy's, 
we found the town brilliantly illuminated, and a great 
number of houses decorated with transparencies repre- 
senting General Lafayette, with a variety of ingenious 
emblems. 

The next morning, as soon as we rose, we pro- 
ceeded to the southward of the city, where we found all 
the militia of the adjoining counties collected in a camp, 
which they occupied for some days whilst waiting for the 
arrival of Lafayette ; some of the corps we saw under arms, 
had come, we were told, more than fifty miles, to add by 
their presence to the solemnity of the reception given to 
the guest of the nation. The general, after havmg seen 
them manoeuvre before him, went through their ranks to 
express his admiration of their discipline, and his gratitude 
for the proofs of afiection they had shown him. Duiing 
tliis time, Mr. George Lafayette and myself conversed with 
an officer of the staff, who had the goodness to give us 
some details as to the organization of 3ie military mrce of 
Tennessee. 

This officer might perhaps be thought to have been en- 
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thusiastic in his praises, and to have shown much national 
vanity, but I am persuaded he only spoke as he felt. He 
extolled the military qualities of his fellow citizens, from 
conviction, and as he would have praised, in strangers, any 
points he thought worthy of commendation. I have. often 
remarked that the Americans, in general, are little given 
to the species of hypocrisy we term modesty, and with 
which we think we should always veil ourselves when we 
iare speaking of our own virtues. They believe, and I am 
of their opinion, that true modesty does not consist in de- 
preciating ourselves, but in not speaking with exaggeration 
or without cause of our own merits. 

A frugal repast, prepared and served by the military, 
under a tent, terminated this visit to the camp of the Ten- 
nessee militia, after which we returned to the city, where 
we successively visited an academy of young ladies of 
Nashville, and Cumberland college. In both these esta- 
blishments, the general was received as a beloved father, 
and he left them with the sweet and consoling certainty, 
that the careful and excellent manner in which they incul- 
cated learning and a love of liberty, would greatly augmeat 
the glory and perpetuate the happiness of his adopted 
country. The committee of instruction of Cumberland 
college, presented to him and to General Jackson, a reso- 
lution of the trustees, by which two new chairs, under the 
names of Lafayette and Jackson, for teaching the lan- 
guages and philosophy, were about to be established by a 
voluntary subscription of the citizens of Tennessee. They 
both accepted this honour witli great satisfaction, and sub- 
scribed their names at the bottom of the resolution before 
leaving the establishment, which, although recently formed, 
already promises the most satisfactory results. 

At one o'clock, we embarked with a numerous company, 
to proceed to dine with General Jackson, whose resiaence 
is a few miles up the river. We there found numbers of 
ladies and farmers from the neighbourhood, whom Mrs: 
Jackson had invited to partake of the entertainment she 
had prepared for General Lafayette. The first thing that 
struck me on arriving at the generaPs, was the simplicity 
of his house. Still somewhat influenced by my European 
habits, I asked myself if this could really be the dwelling 
of the most popular man in the United States, of him whom 
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the countrj proclaimed one of her most illustrious defen- 
ders; of him, finally, who by the will of the people was on 
the point of becoming- her chief magistrate. One of our 
fellow passengers, a citizen of Nashville, witnessing my 
astonishment, asked me, whether in France, our public 
men, that is to say, the servants of the public, lived very 
differently from other citizens ? " Certainly," said I ; 
" thus, for example, the majority of our generals, all our 
ministers, and even the greater part of our subaltern admi- 
nistrators, would think themselves dishonoured, and would 
not dare to receive. any one at their houses, if they only 
possessed such a residence as this of Jackson ^s ; and the 
modest dwellings of your illustrious chiefs of the revolu- 
tion, Washington, John Adams, Jefferson, &c. would only 
inspire them with contempt and disgust. They must first 
have in the city an immense and vast edifice, called a hotel, 
in which two large families could live with ease, but which 
they fill with a crowd of servants strangely and ridicu- 
lously dressed, and whose only employment, for the most 
part, is to insult those honest citizens who come on foot to 
visit their master. They must also have another large esta- 
blishment in the country, which they call a chateau, and in 
which they accumulate all the luxuries of furniture, deco- 
rations, entertainments, and dress, in fact, every thing that 
can make them forget the country. Then they must have, 
to enable them to go from one to the other of these habita- 
tions, a great number of carriages, horses, and servants." 
" Very well," interrupted the Tennessean, shaking his 
head as if in doubt, " but who provides these public offi- 
cers with all the money thus swallowed up in luxury, and 
how do the affairs of the people go on ?" " If you ask 
them, they will tell you that it is the king who pays them, 
although I can assure you that it is the nation, which is 
borne down by taxes for the purpose ; as to business, it is 
both well and badly attended to, but generally the latter." 
'• And why do you submit to such a state of things ?" " Be- 
cause we cannot remedy it." " What I you cannot reme- 
dy it ? A nation so great, so enlightened as the French, 
cannot prevent its ofiicers, magistrates, and servants, from 
enjoying, at their expense, a scandalous and immoral luxu- 
riousness, and at the same time not attending to their 
duties ! whilst we, who have just assumed our name among 
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nations, are enjoying the immense advantage of onlj hav- 
ing for magistrates, men who are plain, honest, laborious, 
and more jealous of our esteem than solicitous for wealth. 
Permit me to believe that what you have told is 
only pleasantry, and that you wished to amuse yourself for 
a moment with a poor Tennessean who has never visited 
Europe. But rest assured, that however ignorant we may 
be of what passes on the other side of the water, it is not 
easy to make us credit things which militate so strongly 
against good sense and the dignity of man/^ Do what I 
could, 1 could never make this good citizen of Nashville 
believe that 1 was not jesting, and was obliged to leave him 
in the belief tliat we were not worse governed in France 
than in the United States. 

General Jackson successively showed us his garden and 
farm, which appeared to be well cultivated. We every 
where remarked the greatest order, and most perfect 
neatness; and wc might have believed ourselves on the 
property of one of the richest and most skilful of the Ger- 
man farmers, if, at every step, our eyes had not been 
afflicted by the sad spectacle of slavery. Every body told 
us that General Jackson ^s slaves were treated with the 
greatest humanity, and several persons assured us, that it 
would not surprise them, if, in a short time, their master, 
who already had so many claims on the gratitude of his 
fellow citizens, should attempt to augment it still niore, by 
giving an example of gradual emancipation to Tennessee, 
which would be the more easily accomplished, as there 
are in this state but 79,000 slaves in a population of 
423,000, and from the public mind becoming more inclined 
than formerly to the abolition of slavery. 

On returning to thi: house, some friends of General Jack- 
son, who probably had not seen him for some time, begged 
him to show them the arms presented to him in honour of 
his achievements during the last war; he acceded to their 
request with great politeness, and placed on a table, 
a sword, a sabre, and a pair of pistols. The sword was 
presented to him by congress; the sabre, I believe, by the 
army which fought under his command at New Orleans. 
These two weapons, of American manufacture, were re- 
markable for their finish, and still more so for the honour- 
able inscriptions, with which they were covered. But it 
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was to the pistols, that General Jackson wished more par- 
ticularly to draw our attention; he handed them to General 
Lafayette, and asked him if he recognized them. The 
latter, after examining them attentively for a few minutes, 
replied that he fully recollected them, to be a pair he had 
presented in 1778 to his paternal friend Washington, and 
that he experienced a real, satisfaction in finding them in 
the hands of one so worthy of possessing them. At these 
words the face of old Hickory was covered with a modest 
blush, and his eye sparkled as in a day of victory, "Yes ! 
I believe myself worthy of them," exclaimed he, in pressing 
the pistols and Lafayette^s hands to his breafft; " if not 
from what 1 have done, at least for what I wished to do for 
my country." All the bystanders applauded this noble 
confidence of the patriot hero, and were convinced that 
the weapons of Washington could not be in better hands 
than those of Jackson. 

After dinner we took leave of General Jackson^s family, 
and returned to Nashville to attend a public ball which 
was very brilliant; and afterwards went on board the Arti- 
san to continue our journey. Governor Carroll of Tennes- 
see and two of his aides-de-camp accompanied us. We 
rapidly descended the Cumberland, and on the 7th of May 
again entered the Ohio, otherwise called " la belle rivitre^'* 
for it was thus the first French who discovered its shores 
designated this majestic body of water, which for eleven 
hundred miles waters the most smiling and fertile coun- 
try on the globe. The Ohio is formed by the junction 
of the Monongahela and Alleghany at Pittsburgh, and emp- 
ties itself into the Mississippi about the 37*^ of latitude. Its 
current is usually about a mile and a half per hour, but 
when the waters are high, it often equals that of the Mis- 
sissippi, whose ordinary swiftness is four miles per hour. 
The water of the Ohio is said by the Americans to possess 
great prolific powers, and when you demand on what 
ground they found this opinion, they proudly point out 
the numerous dwellings which are infinitely multiplied on 
its banks, and the prodigious number of children who issue 
forth every morning, with a little basket of provision on 
their arms, to spend the day at school, to return in the 
evening to the paternal roof, singing the benefits of li- 
berty. 

14* 
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On the 8th at break of day, we arriTed opposite Shaw- 
neetown, where we landed with Governor Coles and the 
other members of the committee from the state of Illinois, 
and who, to our great regret, could not accompany us any 
farther. General Lafayette accepted a dinner provided 
for him by the inhabitants of that town. We continued 
our voyage, urging the speed of our small vessel with the 
whole power of the engine. Notwithstanding the depar- 
ture of Governor Coles and his companions, we still had 
a numerous company on board. All the beds in the great 
cabin, were occupied by the deputations from Missouri, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and by other persons who had asked 
permission to accompany General Lafayette to Louisville. 
The general, his son, Mr. de Syon, and the author of this 
journal, shared in common, what is called the ladies^ cabin, 
situated in the stern of the vessel, and which could only be 
reached by descending about a dozen steps. 

During the whole of the 8th we worked hard. The 
general replied to a great number of letters, which were 
addressed to him every day from all p^rts of the Union, 
and dictated to me some directions to the superintendant 
at La Grange; indicating what changes and iniprovements 
he wished made before his return to France. Being some- 
what fatigued by this labour, he retired early to bed, and 
was already asleep, when at 1 o'clock, Mr. George La- 
fayette, coming below from the deck where he had been 
walking, expressed his astonishment that in so dark a night, 
our captain did not come to, or at least abate the speed of 
the vessel. We fully agreed in the justice of this remark, 
but being accustomed for some months to permit no diffi- 
culty to arrest us, and to travel at all times, we soon began 
to speak of other things, and Mr. George Lafayette also kid 
down and slept with every feeling of safety. I remained 
conversing with Mr. de Syon and correcting some notes. 
With the exception of the pilot and two men, every body 
was asleep around us, and at 1 1 oVlock the profound si- 
lence that reigned on board, was only broken by the deep 
grating of the engine and the dashing of the water against 
the sides of the vessel. Twelve o'clock struck, and sleep 
was beginning to invite us to repose, when our vessel 
suddenly received a horrible shock, and stopped short. At 
this extraordinary concussion, the general awoke with a 
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start, bis son sprung from his bed, balf dressed, and 1 ran 
on de(*k to learn what was the matter. I there found two 
of our fellow passengers, whom anxiety had brought up, 
but who were returning, saying we had probably struck 
on a sand bank, and that there was no danger. Not trust- 
ing this opinion, I went into the great cabin; all the pas- 
sengers were in a state of great agitation, but still in doubt 
as to the nature of the accident; some had not even quitted 
their beds. Decided on not going below without positively 
ascertaining the real state of things, 1 seized a light and 
ran forward, the captain arrived there about the same time, 
we opened the hatches, and ran forward; the hold was al- 
ready half filled with water, which rushed in torrents 
through a large opening. " A snag ! a snag !" cried the 
captain, "hasten Lafayette to my boat! bring Lafayette to 
my boat." This cry of distress had reached the great cabin, 
and every mouth repeated it with dismay, but it had not 
been heard in our cabin, where I found the general, who 
had, by the advice of his son, permitted himself to be part- 
ly dressed by his faithful Bastien. "What news?" said he, 
on seeing me enter. " That we shall go to the bottom, gene- 
ral, if we cannot extricate ourselves, and we have not a 
moment to spare." And I immediately began to collect my 
papers, which I threw pell-mell into my port-folio; Geoi^e 
Lafayette on his part, hastily collected those objects he 
thought most necessary to his father, and be^ed him to 
follow us, but his toilet not being yet made, he wished us 
to go first and provide means of escape. " What!" cried 
his son, " do you think that in such circumstances we will 
leave you for a moment?" and immediately we each seized 
a hand and dragged him towards the door. He followed 
us, smiling at our haste, and began to ascend with us, but 
had scarcely reached the middle of the stairs, when he 
perceived that he had forgotten his snufi*-box, ornamented 
with a picture of Washington, and wished to return for it; 
I went to the end of the cabin, found it and brought it to 
him. At this time the rolling of the vessel was so violent 
and irregular, and the tumult over our. heads augmented to 
such a degree, that 1 believed we should not have time to 
escape before she sunk. At last, we reached the deck, 
where all the passengers were in the greatest confusion, 
some bringing their trunks, others looking for the boat. 
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and crjing out for Lafayette. He was already in the midst 
of them, but owing to the darkness of the night, no one 
recognised him; the boat heeled so much to starboard, that 
it was with difficulty we could keep our footing on deck. 
The captain assisted by two sailors, had brought his boat 
to this side, and I heard his sonorous voice crjing out, La- 
fayette! Lafayette ! but we could not reach him on account 
of the confusion around us. Nevertheless the vessel heeled 
more and more, each moment augmented the danger, we 
felt that it was time to make a last effort, and pushed into 
the middle of the crowd, where 1 cried, " here is General 
Lafayette !" This exclamation produced the effect I anti- 
cipated. The most profound silence succeeded to the 
confusion, a free passage was opened for us, and all those 
who were ready to spring into the boat, spontaneously 
checked themselves, not wishing to think of their own 
safety before that of Lafayette was ascertained. The dif- 
ticulty was now to determine the general himself to depart 
before all his fellow passengers, and almost alone, for the 
boat would only hold a few persons, but he was soon 
obliged to yield to the will ofall, energetically expressed by 
each; the irregular concussions of the vessel, and the rocking 
of the boat which was more than four feet lower than our 
deck, rendered a passage from one to the other extremely dif- 
ficult, especially in the dark. The most active young man 
would not have hazarded a leap, for from the darkness he 
would have risked plunging in the water; great precau- 
tions were therefore to be adopted, as regarded the general. 
1 went first into the boat, and whilst the captain kept her 
as near as possible to the vessel, two persons descended 
with the general, holding him under the shoulders. 1 re- 
ceived him in my arms, but his weight added to my own 
on the side of the boat, nearly capsized it, and losing my 
ecjuilibrium, 1 should probably have fallen into the water 
with him, if Mr. Thibeaudot, formerly president of the se- 
nate of Louisiana, had not given me his support, and thus 
saved us both. As soon as we were assured that the gene- 
ral was safely on board, we pushed off as rapidly as possi- 
ble, to prevent the other passengers from overloading our 
slight batteau. Although the greatest difficulties were 
overcome, all danger was not passed. The land was to be 
made; but at what distance was it from us? towards what 
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shore should we direct our course? This the darkness of the 
night prevented us from ascertaining with certainty. Our 
captain soon made up his mind with decision. Holding 
the rudder with a firm grasp, he directed us to the left 
hank, and ordered his two sailors to row gently. In less 
than three minutes we happily reached a bank covered 
with a thick wood. 

In landing, our first care was to count and recognise 
each other ; we were nine : the captain, two sailors. Gene- 
ral Lafayette, Mr. Thibeaudot, Doctor Shelly, carrying in 
his arms a child of about seven years of age, a daughter of 
a Presbyterian clergyman, the father of the child and my- 
self. It was then only that the general perceived that his 
son was not with him, and immediately his habitual cool- 
ness in the presence of danger abandoned him. He was 
filled with anxiety, and in a state of the most violent agita- 
tion. He began to call, Geoi^e ! George ! with all his 
strength, but his voice was drowned by the cries which 
arose from the vessel, and by the terrible noise made by 
the steam escaping from the engine, and received no 
answer. In vain, to re-assure him, I represented to him 
that his son was a good swimmer, and that he doubtless 
had remained on board voluntarily, and with his coolness 
he would escape all danger. Nothing had any effect; he 
continued to traverse the shore calling on George. I then 
threw myself into the boat with the captain to go to the 
succour of those who so much needed it. The vessel still 
floated, but almost on her beam ends. The captain 
mounted on board, and I received in his place a dozen 
persons, who precipitated themselves into the boat, and 
whom I carried to land, without having been able to speak 
to Geoi^e, Mr. de Syon, or Bastien. I dared not give an 
account of this first attempt to the general, and therefore 
made preparations for another trip, when a horrible crash 
and cries of despair announced to me that the vessel was 
sinking. At the same instant, I heard the water agitated 
in several directions by the efforts of those who were sav- 
ing themselves by swimming. Mr. Thibeaudot, who had 
advanced into the water in order to judge better of what 
was passing, and to afford assistance to those who needed 
it, perceived a man, exhausted with fatigue, drowning a few 
paces from the shore, in a spot where the water was only 
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three feet Id depth. He drew him out with such ease, that 
a child might have rendered him the same service, and 
laid him on the grass. But the unfortunate man was so 
agitated by fear, that he continued to make on land all the 
movements of swimming, and would perhaps have killed 
himself by these useless efforts, if Mn Thibeaudot had not 
succeeded in calming him. At every instant, other per- 
sons arrived on shore, and among them 1 always expected 
to recognise Mr. Geoi^e Lafayette; and the general 
demanded news of his son from all, but in vain. I now 
myself began to fear for him. Another arrival of the boat 
informed us that the vessel had not entirely sunk ; that the 
starboard side was under water, but that the larboard and 
gangway were still above it; and that a great number 
of passengers had taken refuge there. Thinking that there 
was an urgent necessity for succouring those who remained 
in this critical situation, I again entered the boat, and aided 
by a sailor approached the vessel. I first arrived at the 
prow ; 1 called George with all my strength, but there was 
no answer. I then dropped along her side to the stern. In 
passing, I heard a voice over head cry out, " Is that you, 
Mr. Levasseur ?" I listened and examined attentively ; it 
was our poor Bastien, who was holding with difficulty 'to 
the roof of the upper cabin, the pitch of which was very 
great from the oversetting of the vessel. As soon as I 
came near him, he slid down and fortunately fell into the 
boat. When I arrived at the stern, I again called George; 
he instantly answered me. His voice appeared to be per- 
fectly calm. " Are you in safety ?" said I. " I could not 
be better," replied he gaily. This reply gave me much 
relief, for my fears were really becoming serious. At the 
same instant, Mr. Walsh of Missouri, who was near him, 
give me every thing that could be saved of our baggage. 
This was a small portmanteau of Mr. George Lafayette's, 
a bag of his father's, my own port-folio, which I had 
thrown on the deck when I was aiding the general to 
descend, and about sixty out of the two hundred letters 
we had prepared for the post, on the preceding days ; all 
the others were lost. I now returned to land with Bastien 
and two other persons I had received in the boat, and hast- 
ened to assure the general of the safety of his son. 

As I had satisfied myself that the vessel, having found 
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support, could not sink any deeper, and consequently that 
there was no farther danger to those on board, 1 thought 
that I might dispense with making other voyages, and 
occupy myself a little with the genera!, for whom we esta- 
blished a good bivouac around a lai^e fire of dry branches. 
In the midst of this occupation, Mr. George and Mr. de 
Syon, with the remainder of the passengers, arrived. We 
then learnt that at the moment of the wreck, Mr. Geoi^e, 
seeing that I was in the boat to watch over his father, had 
returned to the cabin, into which the water had already 
penetrated, and had made Bastien and Mr. de Syon, who 
were imprudently endeavouring to save their effects, leave 
it. Then, only yielding ground as the water forced him, 
he had indefatigably occupied himself with the care of 
those around him. At one moment, the water reached to 
the middle of his body. But his coolness and presence 
of mind re-assured some persons, who, without him, would 
perhaps have been dismayed and exposed to the greatest 
danger. Finally, we were told, he would not leave the 
vessel, until he was satisfied, that all who remained on 
board belonged to her and could dispense with his assist- 
ance. " Mr. George Lafayette must often have been 
shipwrecked,'' said the captain, " for he has behaved to- 
night as if he was accustomed to such adventures." 

From other accounts, it appears that almost immediately 
after the departure of the general, the Water entered our 
cabin with a violence which would not have permitted us 
to leave it, if we had remained there a few minutes 
longer. 

When we were well assured that no person had perished, 
we lighted several large fires as well for the purpose oiF 
drying ourselves, as to discover our situation. The general 
slept for some moments on a mattrass which had been 
found floating, and was nearly dry on one side. The rest 
waited impatiently for day, and occupied ourselves in 
cutting wood to keep up the fires. A tolerably heavy I'ain 
added to our troubles, but fortunately it was not of long 
continuance. 

At day break, they recommenced their trips to the v^- 
sel, to endeavour to save some of the baggage and to pro- 
cure food. The captain, Governor Carrol of Tennessee, 
and a young Virginian, Mr. Crawford, directed these re- 
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searches with great activity. It was a singular and toach- 
ing event, to see a governor of a state, that is to say, a first 
magistrate of a republic, without shoes, stockings or hat, 
doing the duty of a boatman as if it had been his real occu- 

! nation, and that much more for the benefit of others than 
or himself, for he had very Httle on board to lose by the 
shipwreck. Those different searches obtained us a trunk 
belonging to the general, in which were his most valuable 
papers, and a small part of the passengers^ ba^a^e. They 
also brought a leg of smoked venison, some biscuits, a case 
of claret and a keg of Madeira. With these provisions, 
about fifty men, for such was our number, repaired their 
strength, exhausted by a night of labour and anxiety. 

The day, on its return, shone on an interesting picture. 
The shore was covered with wrecks of all kinds, in the 
midst of which each eagerly searched for their own pro- 
perty; some mournfully recounted the extent of their losses, 
others could not avoid laughing at the nakedness or 
costume in which they found themselves; this gaietj 
soon became prevalent, and pleasantries circulated 
around the fires of our bivouac, and at last smoothed 
the visages of the most sorrowful, and almost trans- 
formed our shipwreck into a party of pleasure. 

At nine o'clock we induced the general to cross the 
river, and go to a house we perceived on the other bank, 
to shelter himself from the storm which threatened us. 
Mr. Thibeaudot and Bastien accompanied him. He had 
scarcely left us, when one of the party, who was on the 
look out on the shore, pointed out to us a steamboat de- 
scending the river, and immediately afterwards another. 
This double news filled us with joy and hope. Soon these 
two vessels arrived opposite to us and stopped. One of 
them, a vessel of large size and remarkable beauty, was 
the Paragon; she came from Louisville and was going to 
New Orleans, with a heavy cargo of whiskey and tobacco. 
By a very lucky circumstance for us, one of our compan- 
ions in misfortune, Mr. Neilson, was one of the owners of 
this vessel, and hastened to put it at the disposal of the 
Tennessee committee to transport General Lafayette, 
generously taking on himself all the chances of another 
misfortune and the loss of insurance. Immediately our 
whole party, abandoning our bivouac, repaired on board 
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of the Paragon. Before leaving the captain of the Artisan, 
>vho remained with his vessel to endeavour to save some- 
thing, we offered him our services, which he peremptorily 
refused, assuring us that he had hands enough for this work. 
But the poor man was very much depressed, not from the 
loss of the vessel, nor that of 1200 dollars he had on hoard, 
or even from any fear of not finding employment; his 
grief arose from having shipwrecked the guest of the na- 
tion. '• Never," said he, " will my fellow citizens pardon 
me for the perils to which Lafayette was exposed last 
night" To endeavour to calm him, we drew up and 
all signed a declaration, in \tFhich We attested that the loss 
of the Artisan could not be attributed either to the unskil- 
fulness or imprudence of Captain Hall, whose courage and 
disinterestedness had been experienced by us all during 
the accident This declaration, which was sincere on the 
part of all the signers, appeared to give him great plea- 
sure, but did not entirely console him. As soon as the 
Paragon got under way, I went with Mr. Georg;e Lafayette 
in search of his father. After half an hour^s rowing, we re- 
joined our new vessel, which in two days, and without 
accident, conducted us to Louisville, where we remained 
twenty -four hours. It was about 125 miles from that 
place, near the mouth of Deer Creek, that we met with our 
misfortune. 

The entertainments given to General Lafayette at Louis- 
ville were marred by the stormy weather; but die expres- 
sion of public feeling was not the less pleasing to him. The 
idea of the danger he had incurred, excited in all breasts a 
tender solicitude, which every one testified with that 
simplicity and truth of expression only appertaining to 
freemen. In the midst of the joy occasioned by the arrival 
of Lafayette, the citizens of Louisville did not forget 
the noble disinterestedness of Mr. Neilson, to whom they 
presented the strongest proofs of gratitude. His name was 
coupled with that of the general, in the toasts they gave 
at the public dinner. The insurance company declajnd 
that the Paragon should remain insured witnout an aflt 
tional charge, and the city presented him a magnificent 
piece of plate, on which was engraved the thanks of the 
Tennesseans and Kentuckians for the generous manner in 
which he had risked the greater part of bis fortune that tb« 
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national gaest sboaU receive no delay nor incoavenience 
in his journey. 

The day after our arrival, notwithstanding the badness of 
the weather, the general crossed the Ohio to accept the in- 
vitation that was sent him by the citizens of Jefiersonville 
in the state of Indiana. He remained there some hours, 
and returned in the evening to Louisville to attend a dinner, 
hall, and various spectacles that had been prepared for him. 
On Friday morning, the 12th of May, after having present- 
ed a standard to a corps of volunteer cavalry that had been 
expressly formed some days previous, to escort him on his 
arrival, he began his journey by land to Cincinnati, passing 
through the state of Kentucky, as he wished to, visit its 

Erincipal towns, Frankfort, Lexington, &c. Governor 
larrol, who, after having fulfilled bis mission, in placing 
the guest of the nation under the care of the Kentucky 
committee, wished to return home, with his staff, yielded 
to the pressing invitations which were given him by the 
committee to accompany General Lafayette yet farther. 
On the day of our departure, all the militia were under 
arms. We ft)und, by their excellent discipline, armament and 
uniforms, that they strongly resembled those of Tennessee, 
with whom they are united in brotherly feeling, to which 
the events of the last war gave a new force. 

At the end of our first day's journey, we arrived at Shel- 
byville, a lai^e and iSourishing village, situated in the midst 
of a most fertile and diversified country; the next day, at 
four o'clock in the afternoon, the general made his en- 
trance into Frankfort, the seat of government of Kentucky. 
The entertainments given on this occasion by the inhabi- 
tants of the town, to which were joined those of the 
neighbouring counties, were very brilliant, and strongly 
impressed with that ardent and patriotic character which 
distinguishes all the states of the Union, but which, among 
the Kentuckians, is more manifest, and expressed with 
all the energy of a young people, enthusiastic in the cause 
ofjiberty. 

4Wler having traversed the principal streets of Frankfort, 
we arrived in the centre of the town, where we stopped in 
front of a triumphal arch, under which the governor waited 
for the guest of tne nation; the sound of a cannon, dischai^d 
from a netighbouring bill which overlooked all the neigh- 
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bourhood, arrested the acclamations of the people, when 
the governor advanced in the midst of a profoundly silent 
and attentive crowd, and delivered an eloquent and ap- 

Eropriate address. This discourse was loudly applauded 
y the multitude, and I heard it asserted every where 
around me that it was impossible to express the sentiments 
of the people of Kentucl^ with greater exactness. 

After passing several hours in receiving visits and marks 
of friendship from the whole population, the general weilt 
to a dinner that had been prepared for him in the public 
square. The table was of a semi-circular form, and con- 
tained places for eight hundred persons, in order that all 
the detachments of militia that had escorted General 
Lafayette from Louisville might be accommodated, as 
well as a great number of officers from Tennessee and 
Kentucky, who had particularly distinguished themselves 
during the last war, as General Adair, Colonel M'Afiee, &c. 
Notwithstanding his desire to avoid transgressing any of 
the established customs of the United States, the ^eti* 
eral was obliged to travel on Sunday, for his time 
was rigorously appropriated until his arrival at Boston, 
where he was obliged to be on the 1 7th of June. Wt 
therefore set out on Saturday, the 14th of May, from Frank- 
fort, and travelling almost without stopping, till we reach- 
ed Lexington, which we entered on Monday, about the 
middle of the day/ On the way, we visited the pretty little 
town of Versailles, where we remained some hours, to at- 
tend a public dinner, given by the citizens of the town and 
the surrounding country; and we slept on Sunday night 
about three miles from Lexington, where, on Monday 
morning, a large body of militia cavalry, conducted by a 
deputation from Lafayette county, arrived to escort the* 
general. The procession was formed on an eminence from 
whence we could discover Louisville in the distance, with 
the fertile fields that surrounded it. We took up the \\nt 
of march about eight o'clock. The rain fell in torrents, 
and the sky covered with thick clouds, presaged a bad 4|f) 
but at the moment we began to enter the town, a discharge 
of artillery from a neighbouring hill announced the arrival 
of the procession; and at this signal the rain ceased, as if by 
enchantment, the clouds dispersed, and the returning sun 
discovered to us the oeigbbouring country, covered with 
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crowds of people anxioosly expecting the arrival of (he 
national guest. This almost magic scene added still nfK>re 
to the enthusiasm of the multitude, and their joyful ac- 
clamations were mingled with the continued roar of artil>- 
\ery which surrounded us. The entertaitHnents at Lexing- 
ton were extremely hrilliant; but of the proofs of public 
felicity, that which most attracted the generaPs attention, 
was the developement and rapid progress of instmctioa 
among*all classes of people. In &ct, is it not an admirable 
and astonishing circumstance, to find in a countryr which 
not forty years ago was covered with immense forests, i|i- 
habited by savages, a handsome town of six thousand in- 
habitants, and containing two establishments for public 
instruction, which, by the number of their pupils, and the 
variety and nature of the branches taught, may rival the 
most celebrated colleges and universities in the principd 
towns of Europe? We first visited the college for young 
men, superintended by President Holly, who received the 
general at the door of the establishment,, and addBeased 
him in an eloquent speech,in which, after ha vine deseribed 
what Lafayette had accomplished in his youth, for the lib- 
eration of North America, he expressea a regret that his 
efibrts had not been equally successful in the regeneration 
of France.. Then reverting to a more consoling topic,, he 
rapidly sketched a picture of American prosperity and the 
happy influence his visit would produce on the risinggene- 
ration.. 

The general replied to the various points of President 
Holly^s speech with his accustomed felicity of expression, 
and afterwards took his place, in a large hall^, prepared fot 
the exercises of the young men; where, in the presence of 
. the public, he was addressed in Latin, English and French,, 
by three of the pupils, whose compositions, as eloquently 
written as well delivered, merited the plaudits of the 
auditors. He replied to each of the young orators in a 
manner that proved that the three languages they bad used 
mre eaually familiar to him, aikl that his heart was deeply 
imved by the expression of tlieir youthful patriotism. He 
was not less pleased with his visit to the academy of young 
ladies, directed by Mrs. Dunham» and instituted under the 
name of the Lafayette academy; one hundred and &Bj 
pupils received him with the harmonious sound of a pativ 
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otic song composed by Mrs. Holly, and accompanied on 
the piano by Miss Hammond; several young ladies after- 
wards complimented him; some in prose, and others in 
verse, of their own composition. The discourse of Miss 
M'lntosh and the beautiful ode of Miss Nephew, produced 
a great effect on the audience, and drew tears from eyes 
little accustomed to such emotions. 

From so many and touching proofs of esteem and vene- 
ration for his character, General Lafayette experienced 
feelings it was impossible for him adequately to express. 
Surrounded and caressed by these tender and innocent 
creatures, he abandoned himself to those sweet emotions, 
to which, ill spite of age, his heart has not become insensi- 
ble; and he could not avoid repeating4)ow much he felt his 
happiness in having combated during his youth, for a peo- 
ple whose descendants testified such affection for him; and 
the profound knowledge, even the youngest of the children 
appeared to possess of every action of his life, penetrated 
him with the liveliest gratitude* At last, he tore himdelf 
from a scene of emotion, too violent to be supported for 
any length of time, assuring the directress of the academy, 
that he was proud of the honour of seeing his name attach- 
ed to an establishment so beneficial in ite aim, and happy 
in its results. 

In the midst of entertainments of all kinds, the descrip- 
tion of which would be impossible. General Lafayette did 
not foi^et what he owed to the memory and former friend- 
ship of his old companions; having ascertained that the 
widow of General Scott lived at Lexington, he went to her 
house to pay his respects. This visit was highly grati- 
fying, not only to Mrs. Scott and her family, but also to all 
who had known General Scott, whose noble character and 
patriotic conduct during the revolutionary war will always 
be cited with pride by his fellow-citizens. 

General Lafayette did not overlook another friendship, 
which, although more recent, was not less sincere. After 
this visit he went a mile from Lexington, to Ashland, the-, 
charming seat of Mr Clay; the honourable secretary if 
state was absent, but Mrs. Clay and her children performeid 
all the honours of the house with the most amiable cordi- 
ality. This step of the generals was very pleasinfi^ to the 
citizens of Lexington, which was a proof to roe, mat the 
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popularity of Mr. Clay, which rests on his talents and ser* 
vices, has not been diminished among his feJiow citizens 
bjr the gross and perhaps unwarrantable attacks made oo 
him by some party journals at the time of the presideDtiai 
election. 

After forty-eight hours of uninterrupted entertainments, 
we left Lexington, where we parted with Governor Cap* 
rol and almost all our companions from Tennessee, Louis- 
iana, Frankfort, &c. and only accompanied by a detach- 
pient of volunteer cavalry from Georgetown, we turned 
suddenly to the left, and in thirty-six hours arrived at that 
point in the Ohio, on which is situated the handsome city 
of Cincinnati, in which General Liafayctte was expected 
with the greatest impatience. This journey, from Louis- 
ville to Cincinnati, gave us the advantage of seeing tbe 
prodigies of art effected by liberty, in a country wbiqh 
civilization has scarcely snatched from savage nature^ 

In 1775, Kentucky was only known from the reports of 
some bold hunters, who had dared to establish themselves 
among the ferocious tribes who inhabited thai country. 
Its name alone, formed of the Indian word Kentocke, sig- 
nifying river of blood, always recalled to the dismay^ 
whites the numerous murders committed on the first among 
them who had attempted to enter it, and appeared as if it 
would deter them from ever establishing themselves there ; 
but the courage, activity, and perseverance of a Carolinian, 
named Boon, succeeded, after many unsuccessful attempts, 
in forming a settlement of sufficient size to resist the reite- 
rated attacks of the Indians. Soon after, the revolutionary 
war, which gave liberty and independence to the English 
colonies, having terminated, the activity of the inhabi- 
tants of the northern states, ui^ing them perpetaally to 
new enterprises, the tide of emigration flowed towards 
Kentucky, and in the year 1790, the populatioD of this 
country already amounted to near 74,000. Until this time 
Kentucky had always been looked upon as a part of Vir- 
ginia, but then, by consent of that state, it was separated, 
1^ formed into a distinct state, which was admitted into 
the Union in 1782; its population is now 660,000. The 
Indians, either destroyed, or driven back to distant parts, 
hj civilization, have left the field open to the industry of 
the whites i in the place of the ancient, forests that served 
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them for an asylum* are now found populous cities, abun- 
dant harvests, and active and prosperous manufactures ; 
finally, Kentucky, in spite of its ominous name, has become 
a hospitable land, and is now one of the most brilliant stars 
in the new constellation of the west. The courage dis- 
played by the inhabitants of Kentucky during the last war 
is well known, and in what manner they expressed their 
patriotic sentiments in the presence of Lafayette. Never- 
theless, I will relate the following anecdote, which proves 
how deeply the hatred of despotism is imparted m the 
breasts of every class among these happy people. 

During a pleasant day of our journey, 1 ascended a steep 
hill on foot, on the summit of which I stopped near an 
isolated cabin, in order to wait for the carriages, which 
slowly followed me, and were still far in the rear, for 1 bad 
walked rapidly. A man, who was smoking his segar at the 
door of the house, asked me to walk in and rest myself. I 
accepted, with gratitude, this polite invitation. The diffi- 
culty with which I expressed my thanks in English marked 
me for a stranger, and induced a number of questions, as 
to the place whence I came, where I was going, and 
the motives of my journey. As these questions appeared 
to be dictated rather from a feeling of kmdness, than from 
indiscreet curiosity, I hastened to answer with all possible 
politeness. ^ Well!'" exclaimed my host in a joyful tone, 
^^ since you have the happiness of living with Lafayette, 
on will not refuse to drink a glass of whiskey with me to 
is health,^^ and segars and whiskey were immediately 
presented to me, and we began to converse on what ap- 
peared most to interest my Kentucky entertainer, the guest 
of the nation. After exhausting this subject, he spoke of 
my country, and the extraordinary man who had bestowed 
upon it fifteen years of glory and despotism. He seemed 
enthusiastic on the military exploits of Napoleon, and 
deeply afflicted at his unhappy end. ^^ Why,'^ said he, 
^^ had he the folly to give himself up, in his misfortunes, to 
his most cruel enemy, to the English government, whose 
perfidy he had so often experience? why did he not rathi^ 
seek an asylum on our hospitable shores? Here he would 
have found admirers, and what is better, sincere friends, ki 
the midst of whom, ifreed from all inquietude, he might 
peacefully ei^oyed the recollection of his great a 
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" 1 suspect,^^ answered I, " that you know little of Napo- 
leon ^s character ; his sou) was not formed for the mild en* 
joyments of peace ; he constantly required new food for the 
prodigious activity of his genius ; and who knows, that if 
seduced by new dreams of ambition, at the view of the re- 
sources of a new country, he would not have attempted to 
substitute, as he did with us, his own will for your wise 
institutions?^' ^^ We should have considered such an at- 
tempt as an act of madness,^' replied my host with a smile 
of disdain, ^^ but if, against all probabilities, we had submit- 
ted for a moment to his tyrannous ascendency, his success 
would have been fatal to him. Look at that rifle,*^ added 
he, pointing to one in a corner of the room, '^ with that 1 
never miss a pheasant in our woods at a hundred yards ; a 
tyrant is larger than a pheasant, and there is not a Ken« 
tuckian who is not as patriotic and skilful as myself/* 
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Arriiral at Cincinnati — EnteHainments g'lyeh by that city — Swim of 
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field — General Washington's first feat of arms — Pittsburgh. 



On the 19th of May, at 10 o'clock in the morning, we 
arrived on the left bank of the Ohio. The first object that 
attracted my view on the side, and almost opposite to us, 
was the handsome city of Cincinnati, majestically coverii^ 
a large amphitheatre, at the foot of which, the river, up- 
wards of half a mile in width, flows peaceably. Sevel^l 
boats, carrying a deputation from the city of Cincinnati, and 
some officers of the staff, had been waiting since morning 
for the arrival of General Lafayette. We entered, with our 
fellow travellers from Frankfort, into the handsomest of 
these boats, and rapidly crossed the river. We landed un- 
der a salute of thirteen guns, and cries of " Welcome, La- 
fayette," repeated by thousands of voices in honour of the 
guest of America. In presence of the people assembled on 
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the banks of the river, and of several regiments of militia 
formed in line, Governor Morrow received him in the name 
of the state, and having placed him by his side in a calash, 
conducted him to the hotel in the midst of enthusiastic tes- 
timonies which it would be impossible to describe. 

It was General Harrison, wnose name is so gloriously 
associated with the principal events of the last war, who 
received General Lafayette at his quarters, and ad- 
dressed him in the name of the state of Ohio. In a dis- 
course, filled with sentiments of tenderness and gratitude 
towards Lafayette, General Harrison drew a picture pf 
the prodigious increase and prosperity, of which the state 
of Ohio and city of Cincinnati offered a most admirable 
example. 

When the address was concluded, the crowd, which filled 
the apartments, pressed with ardour around General La- 
fayette, each anxious to be personally introduced to him. 
Many revolutionary soldiers were.present, who were not the 
least zealous in claiming the right to shake hands with their 
ancient comrade. There was also a citizen of Cincinnati, 
whose name and aspect excited the most tender emotions 
in the generaPs heart. This was Mr. Morgan Neville, son 
of Major Neville, his former aide-de-camp and friend, and 
maternal grandson of the celebrated Moi^n, who, by his 
talents and bravery, at the head of his corps of partizans, 
during the war of independence, gained great reputation. 
Afler some moments devoted to official introductions, and 
reciprocal felicitations, the general returned his thanks to 
General Harrison, and we proceeded wtth a numerous 
train of free masons to the masonic hall, where manv lodges 
had met to receive the nation^s guest, and ofier fraternal 
congratulations upon his arrival in the state of Ohio. 

A public dinner and display of fire-works from the blu- 
est part of the town, terminated the day, which was only 
the prelude to entertainments on the morrow, more splen« 
did than had ever before been witnessed in Ohio. 

The first honours which the general received at sunrise, 
were from the boys and girls belonging to the public 
schools. Assembled to the number of six hundred, under 
the superintendance of their teachers, these children were 
ranged in the principal street, where they made the air 
echo with Welcome^ Lafayette^ When the general apj 
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before them, their young hands scattered flowers under his 
feet, and Dr. Ruter advancing, delivered him an address 
in their name, the sentiments of which sensibly afiectedthe 
general, who wished to express his acknowledgements to 
the doctor, but, at the moment, was surrounded by the 
children, who in a most lively manner stretched out their 
little hands to him, and filled the air with their cries of joy. 
He received their caresses and embraces with the tender 
ness of a parent who returns to his family after a long 
absence, and then replied to Dr. Ruter^s address. 

Whilst this ceremony was going on, the militia were 
called to arms, and at eleven o^clock appeared, formed io 
line of battle, upon the public square. In front appeared 
the fine companies commanded by Captains Harrison, Em* 
erson, and Avery. The general passed them in review. 
Immediately afterwards came the mechanics, forming a 
long procession, in the midst of which floated the flags 
representing their various trades. The barge in which La- 
fayette had the preceding evening crossed the Ohio, fol- 
lowed, mounted upon four wheels, with its oars trimmed 
and flag floating in the air. A detachment of revolutionary 
soldiers marched around her. We were desired to place 
ourselves in the middle of this procession, with which we 
made various turns through the town on our way to a large 
square near the court-house. There the general mounted 
an elegant platform, decorated with verdure. The people 
pressed around him, and the harmony of a fine band of 
music having gained the attention of the multitude, Mr. 
Lee sung, to the air of the Marseillaise, a martial ode, of 
which the last words of each stanza were enthusiastically 
repeated by the spectators. A discourse upon the solemnity 
of the day, succeeded these patriotic songs. The orator 
who was to pronounce it arose, advanced towards the ex- 
pecting multitude, before whom he remained some moments 
silent, his countenance depressed, his hand placed upon 
his breast, as if overcome by the greatness of the subject 
he was to treat. At length his sonorous voice, although 
slightly tremulous, was heard, and the whole assembly soon 
became fascinated by his eloquence. The benefits and advan- 
tages of freedom, the generous efforts made for its esta* 
blishment in the two hemispheres by Lafayette, the picturo 
of the present and future prosperity of the United Statea^ 
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furnished the topics of Mr. Benham^s address. He took 
such possession of the imagination of his auditors, that 
even after he had ceased speaking, the attentive crowd re- 
mained some time silent as though they still heard his voice. 

Popular eloquence is one of the distinctive characteristics 
of the Americans of the United States. The faculty of 
speaking well in public id^cquired by all the citizens from 
the universality and excellence of their education, and is 
developed in a higher degree by the nature of their institu- 
tions, which call upon each citizen for the exercise of that 
power in the discussion of public affairs. Tn each town, in 
every village, the number of persons capable of speaking 
before a numerous assembly, is truly surprising ; smd it is 
not uncommon to meet among them men, who, although 
bom in obscurity, have justly acquired great reputation for 
eloquence. At the head of such speakers, we may men- 
tion the names of Messrs. Clay and Webster, whose parents 
were, I think, farmers, and who, at the present day, might 
appear with advantage in comparison with our most dis- 
tinguished European orators. 

After the address of Mr. Benham, the people dispersed, 
and the ceremonies were suspended until the hour for the 

Eublic dinner, to allow the general some repose. We had 
ardly returned to Mr. Febiger^s, in wliose hospitable 
house we lodged, when we saw thirty or forty persons 
arrive, who entered the drawing room, and requested per- 
mission to speak to Lafayette. "We are citizens of Vevay," 
said an old man at their head, who spoke to me in French, 
and for whom all the rest seemed. to possess great defer- 
ence. " We were induced to hope that the friend of America 
and of liberty, would come and visit our little town, and 
that we should have the pleasure of showing him our vine- 
yards, and inducing him to taste the wines of our vintage ; 
but his passage through Kentucky deprived tis of this hap- 
piness. Nevertheless, we could not miss seeing the man 
whose name was dear to us even before we left our coun- 
try, and we resolved upon coming here to salute him.^^ 

1 communicated this to the general, who, being unable 
to come down at the moment, sent his son to re(juest the 
visiters to wait for him a short time. They received Mr* 
Geoi^ Lafayette with great tenderness, and after havi 
repeated to him nearly what they bad said to me. 
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informed us that they were all Swiss, for the most part 
from the canton of Vaud ; that the persecutioos of the 
local authorities, the desire of ameliorating their conditioD, 
and love of liberty, had determined them to leave their 
country and come to settle in the. New World ; that they 
had founded in the state of Indiana, on the banks of the 
Ohio, about one hundred and fiftf miles from Cincinnati, a 
town ^o which they had given the name of Vevay ; and that 
about one hundred and fifly-six families lived there, princi- 
pally by the produce of their vines, the culture of which 
they had succeeded in introducing into this portion of the 
United States. Whilst we were listening to these details, 
the general arrived, and immediately the Swiss of Vevay 
having formed a semicircle to receive him, the most aged 
among them, whom 1 had heard called Father Dufour, 
advanced and welcomed him by an address full of feeling. 
When he had finished speaking, all these inhabitants of 
Vevay threw themselves into the arms of the general and 
tenderly embraced him. They had brought with them 
some wine of their vintage, which they presented us, and 
we joined them in drinking to the prosperity of their new 
and the regeneration of their old country. 

It must be confessed that the wine of Vevay is by no 
means exquisite. Nevertheless, it is quite a pleasant 
drink, and, according to my taste, the best of the wines 
made in the United States.* Although the vine grows na- 
turally in the forests of North America, it nevertheless 
submits to cultivation with difficulty, and, to the present 
time, it is only by the greatest care that it can be rendered 
productive. The sudden changes of temperature cause it 
to be afiected with diseases which show themselves by the 
appearance of numerous little black spots on the leaves; 
and the cold nights of autumn often prevent the frutt from 

J 

* Vevay wine is a perfect nondescript; in colour it dightly ap- 
proaches thin claret ; its taste is altogether peculiar; something like it 
might be made by sweetening vin de grave with brown sugar. Nothing 
but a strong effort of courtesy, however, can induce any one •eriously 
to call it tpine, unless the fact of its being made from grapes be suffi- 
cient to secure it this title. As to its being **the best of the wines 
made in the United States," we apprehend the author^s experience was 
scarcely sufficient to make bis opinion decisive. It is certainly far 
inferior to the best of our cider, in all the reqaisites of a pleasant beve- 
rage. — T. 
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arriving at perfect maturity. The vine-dressers of Vevay 
have however succeeded tolerably well in acclimating 
some of the plants of Europe, which promise an abundant 
produce. On our way to the dinner, as we crossed the 
public square, we saw the gunners stationed at their park 
of artillery. Their ele gjftt and martial uniform, was that 
of the French artillery. ^We were informed that this was 
the Vevay Artillery Company. It was, in fact, composed 
almost entirely of Swiss, among whom a great number had 
served in the artillery of the French army. Their ma- 
nceuvres appeared to be executed with a precision and 
rapidity altogether remarkable. 

In the ball which succeeded the banquet, the citizens of 
Cincinnati displayed the good taste and elegance which 
characterize a rich city, fruitful in resources and long 
polished by civilization. But that which charmed the 
general most, was the delicate attentions offered him on all 
sides. More than five hundred persons animated this 
patriotic party, at which Messrs. Morrow, governor of 
Ohio ; Desha, governor of Kentucky ; Duval, governor of 
Florida ; Scott, major-general of the United States army ; 
with many other personages of di^inguished rank and 
character, were present. 

At midnight, at a signal given by the Vevay artillery, we 
took our leave of the citizens of Cincinnati, and embarked 
in the Herald to continue our journey. The general could 
hardly force himself away from the circle of his friends, 
nor could he cease from expressing his admiration at the 
prosperity of Cincinnati, and the state of Ohio, which he 
denominated the eighth wonder of the world. One can- 
not, in fact, avoid being struck with astonishment at the 
sieht of such prodigious creations of liberty and industry, 
of which this state offers so many examples. The simple 
progress of its population borders on the marvellous. In 
1790, there were m it only 3,000, whilst at present there 
are nearly 800,000. In 1820, the town of Cincinnati con- 
tained only 9,642 inhabitants, now it has 18,000. Ohio is 
both an agricultural and manufacturing state. Its fertile 
soil produces abundance of grain and a variety of fruits. 
In the southern part they raise a little cotton, whilst 
northern section is celebrated for its rich past 
Agriculture is said to occupy 112,000 individual8« 
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only about 19,000 are annually engaged in manufacturing. 
Last year the manufactures of wool, cotton, and thread; 
of leather, iron, nails, and maple sugar, amounted to nearly 
two millions of dollars. All these products, aloi^ wi^ 
those of agriculture, have a prospect of increasing con- 
siderably every year, and the excess over the internal con- 
sumption always finds an easy Market, the state of Ohio 
being admirably situated as to facilities of exportation. 
For more than four hundred miles, the beautiful river 
which waters its south and south-east limits is navigable 
for large vessels. Its northern frontiers are for seventjr- 
five miles washed by the waters of Lake Erie, and a canal 
running across the whole state joins these two points, so 
that Ohio stands upon the great line of internal navigation 
which connects New York with New Orleans, passing 
beyond the Alleghany mountains. 

To all these natural sources of prosperity, Ohio unites an- 
other advantage, which she owes to the happy construction 
of her constitution; namely, the abolition of slavery and 
involuntary servitude. A slave becomes free as soon as 
he touches the happy soil of Ohio; and if he does not enjoy 
the right of suffrage, |jnd some other political privileges, he 
ought not to ascribe it to the partiality of legislators, but 
to the melancholy state of ignorance in which his unfortu- 
nate race still exist. 

It was on the 22d of May at midnight, when we embark- 
ed on board the Herald, which was to carry us to Wheel- 
ing, a small town in Virginia, situated on the banks of the 
Ohio, almost on the frontiers of Pennsylvania. Although 
we had to run more than three hundred miles, we never- 
theless landed there on the 24th before night It is true, 
that, during our passage, we did not stop except to take in 
the necessary supplies of wood, and visit some establish- 
ments which we found on the banks of the river, such as 
Portsmouth, Galliopolis, Marietta, &c. which, for the most 
part, were founded by the French, but the population is 
now altogether American, at least with very few excep- 
tions. It was in one of these small towns, Galliopolis, I 
believe, that we visited the family of Mr. Vinton, one of 
the Ohio representatives to congress, who was of the small 
minority that voted against the national recompense given 
to Lafayette. Mr. Vinton had not yet returned from 
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Washington city, but his family received the general in bis 
behalf, with every niark of tenderness and veneration; and 
Mrs. Vinton did not leave him antil he returned on board 
the Herald, whither she wished to accompany him on foot 
with all her relatives. This civility in the Vinton family, 
sensibly touched the heart of the general, and afforded 
'him a proof, that the met»bers of the small opposition who 
had voted against the proposition of the 20th of December, 
were not the less his smcere friends; and that, if they had 
hazarded their popularity among their constituents in such 
a case, it was, as I have before said, only from motives of 
public order, and a steady resolution to oppose every ex- 
traordinaiy measure of finance. 

From Wheeling we again entered the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, by Washington, Brownsville, Uniontown, &:c. In 
all this route, the general found the Vii^inia and Pennsyl- 
vania population in the same dispositions as in the preced- 
ing year; that is to say, the people every where crowding 
his way, and conferring upon nim the greatest honours. 
The little town of Washington, the seat of justice for the 
county of the same name, distinguished itself by the bril- 
liancy of its festivals. At Brownsville we crossed the 
Monongahela in a batteau, bearing twenty-four young girls 
dressed in white, who came to receive the general, and 
who crowned him with flowers the moment he came with- 
in the limits of the town. At Uniontown, the seat of jus- 
tice for the county of Lafayette, he was received with a 
simplicity and cordiality calculated to recall the character 
of the founders of Pennsylvania. For the purpose of ad- 
dressing their national guest, the inhabitants of Uniontown 
employed, as their organ of communication, one of his 
oldest and best friends, Mr. Gallatin, known in £urope 
from -his diplomatic labours, and whom the American 
leaders have always reckoned among the number of their 
most able defenders. 

Placed upon a stage raised in the centre of the town, 
Mr. Gallatin received General Lafayette, and addressed 
him in the name of the surrounding people, who listened 
in silence. 

Mr. Gallatin is not of the number, unfortunately 
great, of those foreigners, who, from ignorance or 
incessantly confound the cause of legitimacy, a 
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happy results of the French revolation, with the horri- 
ble and sanguinary excesses afterwards perpetrated by 
those wretches, who were only the instruments of the 
servile partizans of privilege, and who, for the pur- 

Eose of checking liberty in its noble career, thought to 
ring it into disrepute by the crimes committed in its 
name. The justice Mr. Gallatin rendered to' the cou- 
rage and wisdom of the French patriots of 1789, 
deeply affected General Lafayette, who expressed to him 
his gratitude, in a reply distinguished by its eloquence and 
the elevation of its sentiments. 

After twenty-four hours passed, I will not say amidst en- 
tertainments, but rather in the reception of the most tender 
and affectionate testimonials of attachment from the inha- 
bitants of Uniontown, the general accepted the invitation 
of Mr, Gallatin, to repose himself a short time in the bo- 
som of his family; and we accordingly set out with him for 
New Geneva, a charming residence, situated on tlie high 
and rocky banks of the Monongahela, at some miles dis- 
tance from Uniontown. A detachment of militia from 
the county of Lafayette, in whose ranks was a son of Mr. 
Gallatin, escorted us; and through the whole route we met 
groups of the inhabitants, who, in their joyous acclamations, 
blended the name of Lafayette with that of Gallatin, to 
which were associated the remembrance of innumerable 
services rendered to this part of Pennsylvania. We found 
at New Geneva all that could contribute to the pleasure of 
a visit. To the advantages of a situation happily chosen, 
are added the charms of an amiable and intelligent society. 
But the general was very far from finding there the solitude 
which his friend had promised him. During twenty-four 
hours which we remained at this delightful place, the doors 
remained open, to give free access to the good people of 
the neighbourhood, who came in crowds to salute their well 
beloved guest. 

On the 28th of May Mr. Gallatin reconducted us to 
Uniontown, when we took leave of him to go to Elizabeth- 
town, a little village situated on the banks of the Monon- 
gahela. We arrived there about twelve o'clock ; when a 
boat, propelled by four oars, received us on board, and we 
descended the river to the famous Braddock's Field, which 
we reached some time after sunset. We were favoured 
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with delightful weather during our sail, which was render- 
ed highly interesting by the conversation of our companions, 
the members of the committee from Uniontown. We sur- 
veyed the shores, which in times past echoed with the 
cries of victory from the adventurous sons of France, and 
which were also the witnesses of disasters which the faults 
of a government as presumptuous as imbecile drew upon 
them. The recital of the events of that period, chained 
our attention until the moment of our landing. It was nine 
o'clock when we arrived at Braddock's field, where the 
English troops, under the command of a general of that 
name, were completely defeated in the month of July, 1755, 
by the French and Indians united. The principal circum- 
stances of that memorable event are too familiar to all those 
whose attention has been directed to American history, for 
me to relate them here. I will content myself by only re- 
peating, that, it was on that day, so fatal to British arms, 
that the man who has since established the glory and inde- 
pendence of his country, gave the first proofs of his military 
talents, and calm intrepidity in battle. If General Braddock 
had not scorned the advice of his young aide-de-camp, Wash- 
ington, he would not have fought upon ground where every 
thing was in favour of the enemy, and thus have sacrificed 
his army, his fame, and his life. Although his advice was 
rejected, the young Washington did not fight the less he- 
roically ; and it was owing to his courage and coolness that 
the wreck of the conquered army was saved. 

Upon the field of battle, where, even at this day, the 
plough could not trace a furrow without turning up bones 
whitened by time, and fragments of afms corroded ny rust, 
is situated the laiige and elegant mansion of Mr. Wallace, 
by whom we, as well as our companions, were received 
with the most touching and amiable hospitality. We there 
found already assembled a numerous deputation sent by the 
city of Pittsburg, to meet the general, and the next morning 
at day-light, detachments of volunteer cavalry arrived to 
serve as an escort on our route to that city. 

The road which led from Braddock's field to Pittsbui^g, 
although many miles long, was soon covered by a consi- 
derable crowd, in the midst of which the cavalcade ad- 
vanced slowly towards the city. On the road we visited 
the United States arsenal, which was about halfway. The 
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discbarge of twenty-four guns announced the entrance of 
General Lafayette into that establishment, when Major 
Churchill, and the officers under bis command, invited turn 
to breakfast. After having examined the armoury and 
vtrork-shops, in which we remarked great regularity, order, 
and activity, we continued our route towards Pittsbai^, 
where the general was received, on his entrance into the 
city, by the magistrates, at the head of the people, and the 
militia in order of battle. 

I have had to describe so many triumphal entries into 
great and rich cities, whilst narrating General Lafayette's 
mcomparable journey through the twenty-four states of 
the American Union, that, to avoid repetition, I am obliged 
to pass over in silence a great number of receptions whose 
principal features were alike. It is for this reason I omit 
the account of his reception at the national hotel at Pitts- 
burg; although that city yielded to no other in the United 
States in the splendour of her festivals, and in the expres- 
sion of her sentiments of patriotic gratitude. But I have yet 
before me so long a route to survey, and so many things to 
relate, that 1 am forced to imitate Lafayette, who was 
obliged to shorten the delicious moments that friendship 
had every where prepared for him on his journey, that he 
might be present at the celebration at Bunker's Hill. I 
will not. However, quit Pittsburgwithout paying my tribute 
of admiration to the eloquence of Mr. Shaler, who address- 
ed the general in the name of the citizens, and that of Mr. 
Gazzam, charged with the presentation of the children of 
the public schools. These two orators, so remarkable for 
elevation of thought, and elegance of expression, obtained 
the approbation of their auditors, and excited in the heart 
of him whom they addressed the most profound sentiments 
of gratitude. 

Among the persons or corporations officially presented 
to General Lafayette, was a group of old men, who, by 
their enthusiasm in speaking of old times, were easily re- 
cognized for soldiers of 1 776. One of them addressing his 
old general, asked him if he still remembered the young 
soldier who firsl offered to carry him on a litter, when he 
was wounded at the battle of Brandy wine? Lafayette, 
after having attentively surveyed him, threw himself into 
his arms, crying, « No, I have not foi^otten Wilson, and it 
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is a great happiness to be permitted to embrace him to-day !^^ 
Wilson himself, who asked the question, was much affected, 
and the incident penetrated Uie spectators in the most 
touching manner. 

General Lafayette recognized one of his old companions 
in arms during the revolution, in the person of the Reve- 
rend Joseph Patterson, who came to visit him with the 
ministers of different denominations in the city and neigh- 
bouring counties. Joseph Patterson, although a clergy- 
main, had shouldered his musket, and fought for the inde- 
pendence of his country through two terrible campaigns of 
the revolution, and had assisted at the battle of German- 
town. 

After having devoted the day of his arrival at Pittsbui^ 
to public ceremonies, the general wished to employ a part 
of the next day in visiting some of the ingenious establish- 
ments which constitute the glory and prosperity of that 
manufacturing city, which, for the variety and excellence 
of its products, deserves to be compared to our Saint- 
Etienne, or to Manchester in England. He was struck by 
the excellence and perfection of the processes employed in 
the various workshops which he examined ; but that which 
interested him above all was the manufacture of glass, 
some patterns of which were presented to him, that, for 
their clearness and transparency, might have been ad^ 
mired even by the side of the glass of Baccarat. 

Pittsburg is situated on the point where the rivers Al- 
leghany and Monongahela mingle their waters, forming the 
majestic river Ohio, which, flowing towards the western 
and southern states, and even to the Atlantic, afford an 
easy outlet for the products of its industry. These, with 
the population, increase each year with wonderful rapidity. 
Pittsbui^ now contains eight thousand inhabitants, and a 
great many workmen, strangers, who are drawn hither by 
the prosperity of the manufactories, coming every year to 
communicate to them secret processes and improvements, 
brought to light by the activity of the European manufac- 
turers. 
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On leaving Pittsburg, the general was obliged to part 
from his old friends of the state of Ohio, represented by 
Governor Morrow, who had accompanied him with his 
staff. Conducted by a committee of the city of Pittsbui^, 
and escorted by a company of militia, we took the route by 
way of Franklin, Meadville, Waterford, and Erie, to gain 
the shores of the great lake which bears this name. All 
this western poirtTon of Pennsylvania, watered by French 
Creek, is remarkable for the beauty and variety of its 
scenery. In each of the villages through which we passed, 
the general was detained several hours in receiving the 
honours which had been prepared Tor him by the citizens 
and public officers. 

The trophies suspended over our heads, the name of 
Perry and the view of lake Erie, necessarily directed the 
thoughts of the guests to the events of the last war; and in 
a short tiiue the gallant deeds of the American navy be- 
came the si|bject. of general conversation. As it was per- 
ceived that Lafayette took great pleasure in hearing a 
narration of the glory of the descendants of his former com- 
panions ia arms, all the details of that memorable day 
were given him, in which, after a combat of three hours, 
an American squadron entirely captured a British fleet far 
superior in the number of guns. 

In hearing the recital of those noble actions, Lafayette 
cast his eyes alternately on the numerous English flags that 
floated over his head, on the lake, the theatre of such glo- 
rious events, and on the seamen who surrounded him; and 
his heart was filled with pride, on perceiving that the Ame- 
ricans of 1813 had shown themselves wortiby sons of his 
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old fellov^ soldiers, the immortal heroes of the revolutioii 
of 1776. 

On leaving the table, the general took leave of the inha*» 
bitants of Erie, and departed from this town at three o^clock 
in the afternoon, with the committee of Chatauque county, 
who had come to announce to him that a steam-boat was 
waiting at Dunkirk to take him to Buffalo. Before sunset, 
we left the territory of Pennsylvania and entered on that 
of New York. As we had fifty miles to accomplish, and 
as. the general did not wish to detain the vessel too lon^, 
we travelled until day-break without stopping. In this 
rapid journey, we parsed through many lar^e villages, the 

Eopulation of which, assembled in the public places around 
ii^e fires, waited patiently for the arnval of the national 
guest to salute him with patriotic acclamations. These 
nocturnal scenes have left a stroiig impressicm on my mind. 
1 shall never foi^et the magical effect that was produced at 
Fredonia. On leaving Portland, yielding to the fatigue of 
the preceding days, we were sleeping in the carriage not- 
withstanding the violent jolting occasioned by the trunks 
of the trees forming the road over which we were rapidly 
passing; on a sudden the startling explosion of a piece of 
artillery awoke us, and our eyes were immediately dazzled 
by Jhe glare of a thousand lights, suspended to the houses 
and trees that surrounded us. We were solicited to alight, 
and we found ourselves in the middle of an avenue, formed 
on one side by men and boys, and on the other by young 
girls and women holding their infants in their arms. At 
the sight of Lafayette, the air resounded with joyful cries, 
all arms were stretched out towards him, the mothers pre- 
sented their infants to him and begged his benediction on 
them, and warlike music uniting its sound to the din of artil- 
lery and bells gladdened all hearts. Struck by so touching 
a reception, the general was unable for some time to sub- 
due his emotions; at last, he advanced slowly through the 
crowd, at every step shaking affectionately the hands that 
were stretched out to him, and replying with tendeniess to 
the sweet salutation of the children who accompanied hia 
progress with cries of ^^ Welcome^ Lafayette.'^^ 

On a stage built in the centre of a large place, lifted by 
barrels of burning rosin, an orator was wailing to address 
him in the name of the people of Fredonia, who afterwards 
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defiled before him in order to salute him once more. Not- 
withstanding the striking character of this scene, the gene- 
ral felt himself obliged to abridge it, that he might not 
expose to the cold, for a longer time, the women and young 
gins, who, sli^tly clad, had passed all the night in the 
open air, waiting for him. It was three o^clock in the 
morning, when, alfler having partaken of a collation, we 
left Fredonia. The sun already b^an to gild the summits 
of the forests we left to the right, when we arrived at.Dun- 
kirk, a small port on Lake £rie, when the boat that was to 
convey us to Buffalo, was waiting for us. A committee 
firom that town, and a great number of ladies, had come to 
meet the general, and received him on board to the sound 
of music, the delightful harmony of which accorded deli- 
ciously with the beauty of the morning, and the romantic 
aspect of the bav in which we were. 

At twelve oVlock we were within sight of the shores of 
Bufialo; but retarded in our progress by violent and con- 
trary wind, we were unable to enter the port for two hours. 
Although the town of Buffalo was almost entirely destroy- 
ed by the £nglish, who burnt it during the last war, we 
were nevertheless struck with its air of prosperity, and the 
bustle in its port. We landed near one of the extremities 
of that grand canal, whose other extremity we had visited 
five hundred miles from this, near Albany, and which serves 
as a link between Lake Erie and the Atiantic. After the 
first ceremonies of the reception of the national guest by 
the magistrates and citizens of Buffalo, we went to snatcn 
a few moments of repose at the Eagle tavern, where our , 
lodgings had been prepared. There, the general received a 
great number of persons who desired to be particularly 
presented to him; among them we had the pleasure of see- 
ing an old. Indian chief of the Senecas, who had acquired 
a great reputation for courage and eloquence, not only 
amon^ his own people, but also among the whites, who 
call him Red Jacket. This extraordinary man, although 
much broken by time and intemperance, still preserved, to 
a surprising degree, the exercise of all his faculties; he im- 
mediately recognised General Lafayette, and recalled to 
his recollection that they had been together in 1784 at 
Fort Schuyler,' where a great council had been held, in 
which the interests of all the Indian nations, whether 
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friendly or otherwise, who could have any relation to the 
United States, were settled. The general replied to him 
that he had not forgotten this circumstance, and demanded 
of him if he knew what had become of the young Indian 
who had so eloquently opposed " the burying of the toma- 
hawk." " He is before you," replied the son of the forest, 
with all the brevity of his expressive language. " Time has 
much changed us," said the general to him, '' for then we 
were young and active." " Ah," exclaimed Red Jacket, 
" time has been less severe on you than on me; he has left 
you a fresh countenance, and a head well covered with 
hair; whilst as for me — look !" and untying the handker- 
chief that covered his head, he showed us, with a melan- 
choly air, that his head was entirely bald. The bystanders 
could not help smiling at the simplicity of the Indian, who 
appeared to be ignorant of the means of repairing the injuries 
of time; but were cautious not to explain his error; and 
perhaps did right, for he might have confounded a wig with 
a scalp, and wished to have regamished his head at the ex- 
pense of that of one of his neighbours. Like all the Indians, 
who have preserved their primitive haughtiness. Red Jacket 
obstinately adheres to his native language, and entertains 
a great contempt for all others. Although it was easy to 
see that he understood English perfectly, he nevertheless 
refused to reply to the questions of General Lafayette, be- 
fore they were translated into Seneca by his interpreter. 
The general, having remembered a few Indian words 
which he had learned during his youth, pronounced them 
before him; he appeared sensible of this politeness, which 
singularly augmented the high opinion he already enter- 
tained of Lafayette. 

The Seneca tribe is one of the six nations known former- 
ly by the name of Iroquois, and now inhabiting the north- 
ern part ofthe state of New York, under the protection 
of the government of that state. These six nations are 
the Tuscaroras, Onondagas, Oneidas, Cayugas, Mohawks, 
and Senecas. I wished much to have visited a lai^e vil- 
lage inhabited by the latter, a short distance from Buffalo, 
but the little time we spent at that place, was so completely 
and agreeably takea up by entertainments prepared by the 
inhibitants for thejr guest, that it was impossible for me to 
spare the time. 
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We passed the night at Buffalo, and the next day, at an 
early hour, we set out in a carriage for the Falls of Niaga- 
ra: on our way we breakfasted with the family of General 
Porter, at Black Rock, a small but handsome port which 
rivals that of Buffalo in bustle; and a few hours afterwards, 
a hollow rumbling which seemed to shake the earth, and a 
thick column of vapour which we saw at a distance rising 
towards the clouds, announced to us, that we were about 
to enjoy the sight of one of the greatest wonders of na- 
ture. 

At two oVlock we arrived with our fellow passengers 
from Buffalo and Black Rock at Manchester, a small village 
situated on the right bank of the Niagara, near the falls, 
where the general was received and complimented by a 
lai^e deputation from the county of Niagara. Full of an 
impatience that may readily be conceived, we abridged as 
much as possible, the duration of a public dinner, of which 
we were obliged to partake on arriving, and at half past 
three we went over to the island that divides the Niagara into 
two unequal parts, at the point where the waters form the 
cataracts and precipitate themselves in a gulf of 150 feet in 
depth. The sight of the bridge which leads to this island,call- 
ed Goat Island, admirably prepares the mind for the contem- 

Elationof the imposing scene that presents itself, and gives a 
ighidea of the boldness and skill of those who constructed it. 
Built on a bed of rocks, whose numerous points are ele- 
vated above the water, and by opposing the current only 
increase its violence, its wooden pillars are agitated by a 
continued vibration, which seems to announce that the 
moment approaches when it will give way and be precipi- 
tated in the abyss; some minutes after having passed the 
bridge we found ourselves in presence of the great fall. It 
is a sublime spectacle, but it must not be expected I should 
attempt to describe the sensations that I experienced at 
the sight of the gigantic phenomena; they were of a nature 
that cannot be expressed: 1 therefore willingly relinquish 
the trial, in which, in my opinion, the most skilful writers 
have greatly failed. We remained near half an hour on 
the edge of the gulf, silently contemplating the rapid fall 
of the water, and almost stunned by the noise of its terrible 
roaring. We should, in all probability, have remained 
plunged in a reverie much longer, had we not been roused 
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by the voice of one of our companions, doubtless more fa* 
miliar than us with this feartul sport of nature, anxious 
to give us some details, interesting perhaps, but which we 
certainly should never have demanded. 

Mr. A. Porter, the brother of General Porter, with whom 
we had breakfasted at Black Rock, is the owner of Goat 
Island; he had the kindness to conduct the general to all 
the most picturesque points of this singular property, which 
is, as it were, suspended above the abyss. From the upper 
eittremity of the island, we saw a spectacle less terrible 
than from the lower point, but which is nevertheless not 
without majesty. Our view, extending to a great distance, 
agreeably reposed on the beautiful river Niagara, which 
rolls its waters as smooth as a mirror, over a large bed un- 
incumbered with obstacles, and between low and fertile 
banks: it is only in approaching the superior point of the 
island: that the rapidity of the course is accelerated and it 
prepares for the terrible fall, whose noise, during the stilK 
ness of the n^ht, is heard, it is said, for more than twenty 
miles around. Woe to the animal or man that has the im- 
prudence to enter this irresistible current, no human power 
can save him from the insatiable avidity of the gulf. It is 
only a few years since a young Indian furnished a lamentable 
example. He was sleeping in the bottom of his canoe 
which he had fastened to the shore near the small town of 
Chippewa, when a young girl who had replied to his love, 
but whom he had deserted for another, passed and saw him. 
At the sight of him the furies of jealousy kindled in her 
bosom the desire for revenge. She approached, unfasten- 
ed the canoe, and gently pushed it from the shore, the cur- 
rent soon acted on it, and carried it down the stream with 
great rapidity. The noise of the waves soon woke the 
young Indian, who, on opening his eyes, saw the imminent 
danger to which he was exposed; his first movement, in- 
spired by a desire of preservation, was to seize his paddle 
to strive against the current; but he soon perceived the. in- 
utility of his efforts, which were derided by his wicked mis- 
tress by cries of cruel joy: then having nothing to oppose 
to his fate but a courageous resignation, he enveloped him- 
self in his blanket, seated himself in the middle of the canoe, 
and coolly fixed his looks on the gates of eternity soon to 

Vol. ll.— 17 
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bie opened to him, and in a few seconds disappeared in the 
profound abyss. 

The name of Chippewa, pronounced in the recital of 
the fate of the young Indian, awoke our recollection of the 
glorious deeds of the American troops, during the last war, 
oa the frontiers of Canada, from which we were only sepa- 
rated at this time by an arm of the Niagara. With this 
recollection were naturally mingled the names of Brown, 
Van Ransellaer, Ripley, Scott, Porter, Harrison, Pike, 
Jessup, Miller, and many others who rendered themselves 
illustrious in these spots, by their talents, their courage, 
and their ardent love of country. 

After two hours of delightful excursion, we left Goat Isl- 
and, and cast a farewell look on it from the bridge which 
unites it to the main land. From this it appeared to us 
like a garden in the air, supported by the clouds, and sur- 
rounded by thunder. The general could not tear himself 
from this imposing scene, and I believe that when he learnt 
that Goat Island and its charming dependencies were for 
sale for 1000 dollars, he strongly regretted that the dis- 
tance from France would not permit him to purchase it 
It would be, in fact, a delicious habitation; the surface of 
the soil, of about seventy-five acres, is covered with a vigo- 
rous vegetation, whose verdure constantly kept up by ttie 
freshness of the pure and light vapour that arises from the 
cataract, presents an agreeable shelter from the heat of 
summer. The current of water which surrounds it offers 
an incalculable power which may be applied to mills of all 
kinds. L do not think that Mr. Porter will wait long be- 
fore he disposes of a property which offers so many advan- 
ti^s. 

On leaving Manchester and the Falls of Niagara, we 
went to Lewistown to sleep: this is a pretty village situated 
a few miles below the falls; and the next day, at five 
o^clock in the morning, we rode to Fort Niagara, where 
General Lafayette had been invited to break&st by Major 
Thomson, the commandant of the garrison. We found the 
major at ihe head of his officers, a short distance in ad- 
vance of the fort, waiting to receive the general, who was 
saluted bv twenty-four guns as soon as he entered the 
works, oome ladies, wivet of the officers of the garrison, 
assisted their husbands in doing the honours of the enter- 
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taiDmenty and contributed not a little by their polite* 
ness, in making the time we passed at Niagara appear 
very short 

This fort is built precisely at the point where the river 
enters into Lake Ontario, on which Commodore Chauncey 
reaped laurels^ like those gathered by Perry -on Lake 
Erie. Almost opposite, on the other bank, is fort George^ 
ciccupied by the English. Hostilities were frequent be* 
tween these two posts in the campaigns of 1813 and 1814, 
but the fortifications of both have since been repaired, and 
it would now be difficult to trace the ravages of war. 

The general shortened his visit to Fort Niagara, in order 
to arrive early at Lockport, where we were to embark on 
the grand canal, to descend to Albany. On a height near 
Lockport we met a troop of from seventy to eighty citizens 
on horseback, and under this escort entered the village, 
where the general was saluted by an extraordinary kind of 
artillery. Hundreds of small blasts, chai^d with powder 
by the workmen engaged in quarrying the bed of the rock 
to form the canal, exploded almost at the same moment, 
and hurled fragments of rock into the air, which fell amidst 
the acclamations of the crowd. The appearance of Lock- 1 
port filled us with astonishment and admiration. No where i 
have I ever seen the activity and industry of man conquer- 
ing nature so completely as in this growing village. In 
every part may be heard the sound of the hatchet and 
hammer. Here, trees are felled, fashioned under the hands 
of the carpenter, and raised on the same spot in the form ^ 
of a house ; there, on a large public square, which exists 
as yet only in project, an immense hotel already opens its 
doors to new settlers, who have not any other habitation. 
Scarcely is there to be found in the whole town a sufficiency 
of die necessaries of life, and yet, by the side of a school, 
in which the children are instructed whilst their fathers are 
building the houses that are to shelter them, is to be seen 
a printing press, which every morning issuies a journal, 
teaching the labourers, in their hours of repose, now the 
magistrates of the people fulfil the confidence reposed in 
them. In streets traced through the forest, and yet encum- 
bered with trunks of trees and scattered branches, luxury 
already appears in the light wagons drawn by splendia 
horses ; finallyv in the midst of these encroachments of 
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civilization od savage nature, there is going on^witb a rapid- 
ity that appears miraculous, that gigantic work, that grand 
canal, which, in tightening the bonds of the American 
Union, spreads comfort and abundance in the wilds 
through which it passes. 

Our carriages stopped opposite to an arch of green 
branches, and General Lafayette was conducted to a plat* 
form, where he had the satisfaction of being welcomed by 
one of his old fellow soldiers, the venerable Stephen Van 
Rensellaer, now president of the board of canal commis- 
sioners. After having been officially presented to the de- 
putation from Monroe county, as well as to a great number 
of citizens, we sat down to a public dinner, presided over 
by Colonel Asher Saxton, at the end of which the general, 
induced by the feelings awakened in him by the sight of so 
many wonders, gave, the following toast : " To Lockport 
and the county of Niagara — ^they contain the greatest won- 
ders of art and nature, prodigies only to be surpassed by 
those of liberty and equal rights." 

The free masons of Lockport, not wishing to permit the 
general to depart without rendering him the honours due 
to his high masonic rank, begged him to keep in remem- 
brance of their lodge, the rich ornaments with which he 
bad been adorned when he entered the temple. They af- 
terwards accompanied us to the basin, where the boat was 
waiting to convey us to Rochester. Before we embarked, 
we liad great pleasure in viewing the handsome locks, cut 
out of the solid rock, to the &pth of twenty-five feet. 
The moment the general stepped on board the bai^e, a 
multitude of small blasts, dug in the rock, exploded above 
our heads, and their deafening detonations added to the 
solemnity of the farewells of the citizens of Lockport. Be- 
fore leaving the basin, we received from Dr. a box 

containing specimens of the different species of rocks 
through which the canal passed ; we accepted this interest- 
ing collection with gratitude. Although navigation by 
steam is not applicable to a canal, whose banks are not of 
stone, yet, as the horses and the tow-path were, excellent, 
we travelled rapidly and comfortably ; for the boat (the 
Rochester) that carried us, was much more convenient and 
better provided with the comforts of life than could have 
been supposed.. 
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We left Lock{>ort at 7 oVIock in the 'eveDiDgvand tm* 
versed during the night the sixty-five miles that separate 
that village from Rochester, where we arrived at an earlj 
hour in the morning. We had not yet quitted our cabins 
when suddenly the name of Lafayette, pronounced amidst 
violent acclamations, induced the general to ascend on 
deck ; we followed him, and what was our astonishment 
and admiration at 'the scene that presented itself! We were 
apparently suspended in the air, in the centre of an im- 
mense crowd which lined both sides of the canal ; several 
cataracts fell rumbling around us, the river Genessee rolled 
below our feet at a distance of fifty feet; we were some 
moments without comprehending our situation, which ap- 
peared the effect of magic : at last we found, that the part 
of the canal on which we were, was carried with an incon- 
ceivable boldness across the Genessee river, by means of 
an aqueduct of upwards of four hundred yards in length, 
supported by arches of hewn stone. Our fellow passengers, 
witnesses of our astonishment, informed us that, in its long 
course, the canal passed several times, in a similar manner, 
over wide and deep rivers ; that above Irondiguot, for ex- 
ample, it pursued an aerial route for more than a quarter of 
a mile, at an elevation of 70 feet. This kind of construction, 
appears familiar to the Americans. The bridges are usuallyj 
of an elegance and boldness of execution that is inconceiva- 
ble. Not far from Rochester may be seen the ruins 
bridge that had been thrown over the river Genessee in a 
single arch of 320 feet span, and 1 QO feet elevation above 
the water; it gave way a few years since whilst two chil- 
dren were crossing it. It was said to have been a master- 
piece of art, but the want of size and strength in the tim- 
bers prevented its lasting long. 

The general left the canal at Rochester, passed a few 
hours with the inhabitants of that town, who gave him a 
reception, which, in affection and elegance, fully equalled 
any that 1 have hitherto witnessed, imd continued his jour- 
ney by land, passing through the villages of Canandaigua, 
Geneva, Auburn, Skeneateles, Marcellus, &c. and re-joined 
the canal at Syracuse. This journey confirmed us in the 
opinion, that no part of America, or, perhaps, of the whole ^ 
world, contains so many wonders of nature as the state of 
New-York. The lakes of Canandaigua, Seneca and Ca- 
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yoga, appeared ddi^tfbl to as from the paritj of their 
waters, the form of their basins, and the richness of their 
banks. The sight of all these beauties, and still more ihe 
kindness and nroanitj of the population through which we 
travelled, often made General Lafayette regret the rapidity 
with which he travelled. During this journey of upwards 
of one hundred and thirty miles by land, we travelled night 
and day, only stopping for a few nw>ments at each village, 
to enjoy the entertainments, prepared by the inhabitants in 
honour of their beloved guest, who, said they, by the sim- 
plicity, the amenity and uniformity of his manners, towards 
all classes of citizens, completed the conquest of all 
hearts, already devoted to him from his adherence to the 
cause of America in particular, and that oIl liberty in gene- 
ral. 

From Rochester to Syracuse, we were constantly struck 
with the marked beauty of the horses that formed our re- 
lays ; and learned that they had been gratuitously furnished 
by individuals, whose patriotic disinterestedness was fully 
appreciated by the different committees charged with the 
care <^ the generaPs journey, and who returned them 
public thanks. Among these generous citizens, 1 heard 
particularly cited, Mr. de Zeng, of Geneva, and Mr. Sher- 
wood, proprietor of the stage-coaches at Auburn. 

On arriving at Syracuse at six o^clock in the morning, 
hw the fading light of the illuminations, and the crowd that 
filled the streets, we learned that the people of the vil- 
lage had expected the national guest all night The splen- 
did supper that had been prepared for the evening bdbre, 
made us an excellent breakfast, and the general passed 
three hours amidst the kind congratulations of the citizens, 
who eagerly pressed around him. At nine oVlock he took 
leave of bis friends at Syracuse, and embarked on board 
the canal-boat, amid the thunder of artillery, and loud 
wishes for the happy termination of his vovage. 

We resumed this mode of travelling with the more plea- 
sure, as we had lately suffered much from the heat and 
dust on our last day's journey by land. Always incited by 
a wish to fulfil the promise he had given to the citizens of 
Boston, the general determined to travel day and night as 
long as he was on the canal, and only to halt in the towns 
on bis route a sufficient time to return his thanks to the 
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inhabitaiitt, all of whom had made preparatioiM for hii 
reception. We often regretted this necessary haste, espe* 
cially on seeing the handsome towns of Rome, Utica, Sche- 
nectady,&c« and hearing the patriotic acclamations of their 
inhabitants^ At Rome, which we passed through in the 
night by the light of an illumination, we met with 3ie depu* 
tation from Utica, at the head of which the general 
had the satisfaction of recognising one of his fellow sol- 
diers, Colonel Lansing, who fought by his side at York- 
town. 

Twenty discharges of artillery announced his arrival in 
Utica, and at this signal all the population gathered round 
him to hear the eloquent discourse addressed to him by 
Judge Williams, in the name of the people. His astonish- 
ment was extreme, when the orator informed him that the 
part of the country he had traversed in so rapid and com- 
modious a manner, was that through which he had passed 
with so much difficulty and danger during the war of the- 
revolution, to save the garrison of Fort Stanwix from the 
tomahawks of the Indian allies of Great Britain. He could 
scarcely believe in so great a change, and was unable to 
express the happiness he felt. We only spent four hours 
at Utica ; but that time would not suffice to detail all the 
marks of attachment that were heaped upon him. Obliged 
to divide his time between his old fellow soldiers and the 
children of the different schools ; between the magistrates 
and the ladies ; and, finally, between strangers and Indians, 
collected from several miles around to pay their respects 
to him, he still found means to reply to the enthusiasm of 
all, and every one that approached him returned satisfied 
and persuaded that he was an object of particular attention. 
Three chiefs of Oneidas, Taniatakaya, Sangouxyonta, and 
Doxtator, asked for a private interview, and recalled to his 
recollection some circumstances of the campaigns of 1777 
and 1778, in which they had rendered him some services. 
He recognized them again, but was greatly astonished to 
find, that two of them already advanced in years at the 
time of which they spoke, were still living; notwith- 
standing their great age, their features still preserved an 
energetic expression ; they spoke with warmth of the 
situation of their tribe. " The chase is no longer produc- 
tive," said they ; " it does not supply our wants, and we 
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are obliged to proride for our subsistence bj agricaHore, 
which renders us verj unhappy ; but it is not owing to our 
white brothers of the state of rf ew York ; thej act gener- 
ously towards us ; thej permit us to live in peace near the 
bones of our fathers, which they have not obliged us to 
transport to a strange land; and the govemniient ojften 
succours us when our harvests fail ; hence we sincerely 
love our white brothers, the Americans. We formerly 
fought for them against the English, and we arc still ready 
to mise the tomahawk in their favour, whenever occasion 
requires it/? The general praised them for the sentiments 
they expressed ; he told them he had not forgotten their 
former valuable services ; and be^ed them always to re- 
gard the Americans as good brothers ; he then made them 
some presents of money, and they returned well satisfied. 
A deputation from the county of Oneida, waited on the 
general to beg him to assist in laying the first stone of a 
•monument, which the citizens of that county were about 
erecting to the memory of Baron de Steuben, whose re- 
mains had reposed since 1 795, at Steubenville, without any 
mark of distinction. But the time fixed for this ceremony, 
not according with the public engagements entered into by 
the general with the citizens of Boston, he was under the 
necessity of refusing this invitation. '^ If i could associate 
with you," replied he to the deputation, " in rendering to 
the memory of my ^fellow soldier and friend Baron de 
Steuben, those honours you intend bestowing and of 
which no one is more worthy, without my missing the cele- 
bration at Bunker^s Hill, it would not be the fatigues of a 
long and rapid journey that would deter me, you may be 
fully persuaded ; but a single day of delay may occasion 
my breaking a sacred promise ; you must be aware of this, 
be good enough therefore to be the bearers of my regrets 
to the citizens of Steubenville, and assure them that my 
heart will be with them at this melancholy ceremony, 
which I am obliged to forego attending in spite of my 
wishes." 

The regrets of General Lafayette were the more acute 
and sincere, as he could, better perhaps than any other, 
appreciate the rare qualities and noble character of Baron 
de Steuben, who had shared with him the toils and dangers 
of the Virginia campaign. 
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Frederic William Steuben was born in Prussia, in 1735. 
Destined for a career of arms, his education was entirely 
militaiT, and he early entered the service. His knowledge, 
his well tried courage, and his zeal in the performance of 
his duties, did not escape the penetration of Frederic the 
Great, who promoted him rapidly, and attached him par- 
ticularly to ms own person. The young Steuben did not 
fail to profit by the lessons of his illustnous master, and ob- 
tained a brilliant reputation among the best generals of the 
aee. But neither the glory he had acquired, nor the favours 
oi the greatest king of the time, could counterbalance his 
love for liberty. As soon as he learned that the American 
colonies, shaking off the despotism of England, were ready 
to maintain their independence by an appeal to arms, he 
crossed the ocean and offered them his services, declaring 
that he was ambitious of no other honour than that of act- 
ing as a volunteer in a good cause, and that he would 
accept neither rank nor pay before he had given proofs^ of 
his valour. This noble disinterestedness, and the s^ervfces 
he rendered the American army, merited him the friend- 
ship of Washington, and the confidence of congress, who 
elevated him to the rank of major-general. His candour 
and moderation equalled his skill and bravery. After the 

Eeace, wishing lo enjoy the firuits of that liberty to which 
e had contributed so gloriously, he rMired to Oneida 
county, to. lands given him by congress, and there, culti- 
vating in solitude nis mind and his fields, he philosophically 
waited for death ; which suddenly made him its prey in 
1795. He was then about sixty years of age. According 
to his wish, expressed in his last will, he was wrapped in 
his cloak, placed in a simple wooden coffin, and committed 
to the earth vrithout a stone or an inscription to mark the 
place of his sepulchi:^. He laid for a long time in a thick 
wood near his house, when his remains were menaced with 
pro&nation by the opening of a public road through his 
property. Colonel Walker, his former friend, hastened to 
collect them, and the inhabitants of Steubenville, and of 
the county of Oneida, resolved to enclose them in a dura- 
ble monument, as an expression of their gratitude and esteem 
for the German warrior. 

A cannon, the signal of the departure of the guest of the 
nation, had already been heard twenty-four times. The 
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boat that was to take him to Schenectady wa% ready, and 
the people assembled on the quays and the bridges that 
cross the canal, waited in silence for his departure. When 
he embarked, and our light vessel, drawn by superb white 
horses, had b^un to glide through the water, three cheers 
expressed to him the last farewell of the inhabitants of 
Utica, whilst children placed on the bridges, showered 
down flowers upon him as the boat passed beneath. 
Standing on the prow of the vessel with his head uncovered, 
General Lafayette replied by signs of gratitude to those tes- 
timonies of popular esteem. His son and myself, witnesses 
of this touching scene, remained near him, partaking both 
of the enthusiasm of the people, and the happiness of him 
that was the object of it, when our attention was suddenly 
attracted by the cries of a man who followed the boat, by 
running along the bank, and making signs to us to stop. 
His copper colour, half naked body, and grotesque orna- 
ments, marked him for an Indian. Although his intention 
to board us was manifest, our captain, Major Swartwout, 
did not think it advisable to stop. The Indian, therefore, 
exerting all his strength, hastened his pace so much, as to 
pass us considerably, and at last waited on the last bridge 
near the town. At the moment he passed beneath it, he 
sprung on the deck, and fell on his feet in the midst 
of us, admirably erect. " Where is Kayewla ? I wish 
to see Kayewla," cried he with agitation. The general 
was pointed out to himl His countenance expressed the 
greatest satisfaction. " I am the son of Wekchekaeta,** 
said he, stretching out his hand ; " of him who loved you 
so well, that he followed you to your country when you 
returned there after the great war ; my father has often 
spoken to me of you, and 1 am happy to see you." The 
general had already learned that W^kchekaeta had died 
some years since, and was glad to meet with his son, who 
appeared to be about twenty-four years of age. He made 
him sit down, and conversed several minutes with him, and 
rendered him happy by presenting him with several dol- 
lars, when he left us. The young Indian was as little 
embarrassed to find a mode of leaving the boat as he had 
been to enter it. We were separated from the bank of 
the canal by about ten feet ; he sprung over this space 
with the lightness of a deer, and disappeared in an instant 
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This singular vbit greatly excited the curiosity of our fel- 
low passengers, and the general hastened to satisfy it by 
relating the historjjr of Wekchekaeta, whom he carried to 
Europe with him in 1 778, and who, soon disgusted with 
civilization, joyfully returned to his native wilds. 

To describe our voyage from Utica to Schenectady, a 
distance of about eighty miles, would be to repeat what 
has already been said when speaking of that in the upper 
part of the canal. We arrived in the latter town next 
dav, 11th June, about dinner time. We remained there 
only a few hours, which the inhabitants rendered very 
pleasant to the general, and in the evening set out in car- 
riages for Albany, which is about sixteen miles distant from 
it We lost much, we were told, in not continuing our 
route by the canal, which, during the whole of that route, 
runs along the river Mohawk, over which it twice passes 
by aqueducts of 1 800 feet in length, but pressed for time, 
we were obliged to choose the shortest road ; besides, we 
had travelled, since leaving Lockport, for near three hun- 
dred miles on the canal, and we had been able to judge of 
the beauty and utility of this great channel of communica- 
tion, executed in eight years by the state of New- York 
alone, unassisted by any foreign aid. There are still some 
few parts to be finished, before the navigation will be open 
the whole length of the canal ; but these will be accom- 
plished in a few months, when the boats passing from Lake 
Erie to Albany will traverse a length of three hundred and 
sixty miles, and descend a height of five hundred and fifty 
feet, by means of eighty-three locks built of hewn stone, 
and whose basin of thirty feet long by fifteen broad, will 
admit boats of upwards of one hundred tons burthen. The 
total expenses for the construction of this canal are esti- 
mated at ten millions of dollars. This sum appears enor- 
mous at first view, but nevertheless it is trifling, when the 
immense advantages that will accrue to the state of New- 
York are taken mto consideration. The tolls demanded 
for the right of navigation, although very low, have already 

I>roduced, during the year 1824, the sum of 350,761 dol- 
ars; and it is believed that the receipts will amount this 
year to 500,000 dollars, and that in the nine succeeding 
years it will increase at the rate of 75,000 dollars per 
annum, so that at the end of ten years, the debt incuired 
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in the accomplishment of this great woriE will be liquidated, 
and also, after deducting 100,000 dollars annually for 
repairs, &c., Oie state of New York will receive from its 
canal, a nett revenue of a million of dollars, which is four 
times more than the expenses of its government* 

The state of New York will 3ien present the new 
spectacle of a community of more than two millions of 
men, not only supporting its government without taxes, 
but also having money arising from its own property. 
The citizens of that state will always, it is true, have to 
pay the duties the general government thinks right to im- 
pose on the importation of foreign products; but the 
mdependent farmer, who produces on his farm all the 
necessaries of life, may live without pajring any tax either 
direct or indirect, to the state or the general government 

I present this picture of the public prosperity of the state 
of New York, for the consideration of our European poli- 
ticians and economists. 



CHAPTER Xni. 

Return to Boston — Reception of Lafayette by the LegiBlature of Mas- 
sachusetts — Celebration of the anniversary of Bunker's HiU^-History 
of the Revolution familiar to the Americans — Departure from Bos- 
ton. 

We arrived at Albany before sunrise, on the 12th of 
June, and some hours afterwards we had already crossed 
the Hudson, and advanced rapidly towards Massachusetts, 
whose Western border is traced parallel to that river at 
about twenty-five miles from the left bank ; we had stijl to 
travel one hundred and fifty miles before reaching Boston, 
but the excellence of the roads insured us a rapid journey, 
and hence General Lafayette was certain of arriving in 
time to fulfil his engagements. Nevertheless, he deter- 
mined to stop only for such time as was absolutely neces- 
sary for repose. We therefore entered Boston on the 15th 
at a little before noon. In publishing this happy arrival, 

* The canal has been completed since this journal was written, and 
fblly equals all anticipations.—- T. 
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the newspapers caused much astonishment and joy, 
throughout the Union. Few persons believed in the pos- 
sibility of his return for the anniversary of Bunker's hiH, 
and every one considered the journey he had performed 
as almost magical. In fact, had he not travelled, in less 
than four months, a distance of upwards of five thousand 
miles, traversed seas near the equator, and lakes near the 
polar circle, ascended rapid rivers to the verge of civiliza- 
tion in the new world, and received the homage of sixteen 
republics I And our astonishment is increased, when it is 
recollected that this extraordinaiy journey was performed 
by a man of 67 years of age } Thie plan of this journey 
had been, it is true, ably and skilfully planned by Mr. 
McLean, the postmaster-general. General Bernard, and 
Mr. George Lafayette ; and had been followed with a pre- 
cision and exactness, that could only have resulted from 
the unanimity of feeling which animated both the people 
and the magistrates of the difierent states ; but, during so 
long a journey, amidst so many dangers, it would have 
been impossible to foresee accidents, one of which, by de- 
laying us only a few days, would have deranged all our 
calculations, and yet our good luck was such that we never 
lost a moment of the time so exactly portioned out, and 
arrived on the precise day iixed upon. 

In returning to the city of Boston, where so many old 
and firm friends expected him. General Lafayette would 
have experienced unalloyed satisfaction, if he had not 
been obliged to deplore the loss of two sincere friends, 
whom death had snatched away during his short absence, 
the ex-governor Brooks and Governor Eustis, who departed 
this life, in possession of the esteem and regret of all who 
knew them, and had experienced their sage administration. 
This was the commencement of the accomplishment of 
the prophetic words of Lafayette's companions in arms, 
who all, in shaking him by the hand, had exclaimed, ^^ We 
have again seen our old general — we have lived long 
enough T' 

The day after our arrival, in accordance with an invita- 
tion that had been given him, the general went to the Capi- 
tol, where the new governor, Mr. Lincoln, the sensffe, 
house of representatives, and civil authorities of Boston^ had 
united to receive and compliment him. After we had 

Vol. 1L— 18 
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taken oar places in this assembly, the governor rose, and 
in the name of the state of Massachusetts, congratulated 
the guest of the nation on the happy termination of bis long 
journey. 

As soon as the general had made his reply, the members 
of the two houses left their places, and crowded round 
him to offer him an individual expression of their feelings, 
and sincere congratulations were showered upon him from 
the galleries, which were filled by a great number of ladies 
anxious to see him once again. Among the strangers of 
distinction who were present at this scene, we recognized 
with much pleasure, Mr. Barbour, appointed secre^ry of 
war since Mr. Adams had entered on his functions as presi- 
dent; Colonel M'Lane of the state of Delaware, Colonel 
Dwight, Drs. Mitchill and Fisk, General Courtland and 
Colonel Stone of New York, who had all arrived within a 
few days to be present at the ceremonies of the 1 7th of 
June. 

On leaving the capitol, the general was re-conducted by 
a numerous escort of friends to the house of Senator Lloyd, 
where we found our accommodations prepared the pre- 
ceding evening, through the hospitable attentions of his 
amiable family. 

The sun of the fiftieth anniversary of the battle of Bunk- 
er^s hill arose in full radiance, and thousands of voices 
uniting with the joyous sounds of the bells and reports of ar- 
tillery saluted it with patriotic acclamations. At seven 
o^clock in the morning, passing through a crowd, agitated 
lyr glorious recollections of the 17th of June 1775, General 
llaiayette went to the grand lodge of Massachusetts, where 
deputations from the grand lodges of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Vermont, and New Jer- 
sey, had joined the officers of the chapter and knights of the 
temple, to receive and compliment him. 

At ten o'clock, two thousand free-masons, sixteen com- 
panies of volunteer infantry and Si corps of cavalry, the 
different corporation and the civil and military authoiities, 
assembled at the capitol, where the procession was formed 
under the command of General Lyman, whilst the grand 
Burster, and deputies of the ma^nic order, went for Gene- 
ral Lafayette to Mr. Lloyd's, where he had retired on leav- 
ing the temple. 
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At half after ten, the procession took up the line of 
march. It was composed of about seven thousand persons. 
Two hundred officers and soldiers of the revolution march- 
ed at the head; forty veterans, the honourable remains of 
tha heroes of Bunkei^'s hill, followed in eight open carriages; 
they were decorated with a large riband on which was 
this inscription: June 17th, 1775. Some wore the car- 
touch boxes they had emptied on that remarkable day, and 
one who had been a drummer, still carried the instrument 
w'nose sound had so often rallied the American battalions, 
broken by the English columns; behind them marched a 
long array of numerous subscribers to the monument, 
formed in ranks of six, and followed by two thousand ma- 
sons, covered with rich ornaments and symbols of the order; 
afterwards came General Lafayette in a superb calash 
drawn by six white horses. Following him were a long 
file of carriages, in which were his son, his secretary, the 
governor of Massachusetts and staff, and a great num- 
ber of persons of distinction, both natives and foreigners. 
This column advanced to the sound of music and bells, in 
the ndidst of two hundred thousand citizens, collected from 
all the states in the Union, whilst dischai^es of artilleiy 
and general acclamations saluted it at short intervals. It 
arrived at Bunker's hill at half after twelve; and in a short 
time every one was arranged in regular order on the hill 
on which the monument was to be elevated, as a mark of 
national gratitude to the first heroes of the revolution. 

The modest pyramid formei'ly raised over the remains 
of Warren and his companions, and which we had seen on 
our first visit to Bunker's hill, had disappeared. From its 
principal piece of timber, a cane had been formed, on the 
gold head of which was an inscription,, alluding to its ori- 
gin^ and mentioning that it was presented by the masons of 
Charlestown to General Lafayette, who accepted it as one 
of the most precious relics of the American revolution; and 
a large excavation indicated the spot on which the new 
monument was to be placed. 

A short time after we had taken our places around thia 
excavation, and silence was established throughout the in- 
nunberable crowd, who waited in religious meditation for 
the commencement of the ceremony, the grand master of 
the grand lodge of Ms^fSfl^chusettS) accompanied by the 
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?rincipal digoitaries of the. order, brother Lafayette, Mr. 
ITebster and the principal architect, proceeded to laj the 
first stone, with the forms prescribed bj masonic regulations; 
in an iron box were placed medals, pieces of monej, a plate 
of silver on which was engraved an account of the founda- 
tion of the monument; over this box was laid a stone on 
which the grand master poured corn, wine and oil, whilst 
the Rev. Mr. Allen, the chaplain of the day, pronounced 
the benediction. The masonic order to finish the monu- 
ment, was then given, and a discharge of artillery proclaiiTi- 
ed that the first part of the ceremony was accomplished. 

The procession then marched to a vast amphitheatre 
constructed on the north-east side of the hill, in the centre 
of which rose a platform, from which the orator of the day 
could make his voice heard by the fifteen thousand auditors 
placed in the amphitheatre; all the officers and soldiers of 
the revolution, some of whom had arrived from distant 
places to assist at this solemnity, were seated in front of the 
ptatform; the survivors of Bunker's hill forming a small 
group before them. At the h^ad of these, in a chair, was 
the only surviving general of the revolution. General La- 
fayette; and immediately behind, two thousand ladies, in 
brilliant dresses, appeared to form a guard of honour to the 
venerable men, and to defend them against the tumultuous 
approaches of the crowd; behind the ladies, were more 
than ten thousand persons seated on the numerous benches 
placed in a semi-circular form on the side of the hill, the 
summit of which was crowded by more than thirty thousand 
spectators, who, although beyond the reach of the orator's 
voice, maintained the most perfect silence. After the agi- 
tation that inevitably accompanies the movement of so large 
a concourse had subsided, the melodious voices of a great 
number of musicians were heard; these, placed behind the 
speaker's stand, chaunted a patriotic and religious ode, whose 
sweet and simple harmony prepared all minds for the deep 
impressions of eloquence. To this chaunt, succeeded a 

Erayer by Dr. Dexter. When that venerable pastor, who 
ad the honour of combating at Bunker's hill, appeared 
before the assembly, with his white locks falling over his 
shoulders, when he lifted upwards his hands withered by 
time, and in a voice which was still strong, implored the 
benediction of the Eternal on the labours of the day, all 
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the bystanders were penetrated with inexpressible emotions. 
At last^ the orator of the daj, Mr. Webster, presented him'* 
self; his lofty stature, his athletic form, noble expression of 
face, and the fire of his looks, were in perfect harmony with 
the grandeur of the scene around. Already celebrated for 
his eloquence, Mr. Webster was received by the assembly 
with strong marks of satisfaction; the flattering murmur 
with which he was saluted, rose from the base to the sum* 
Ofrit of the hill, and prevented him from comniencing his 
discourse for some moments. During his speech, the ora* 
tor was sometimes interrupted by bursts of applause from 
his auditory, who could not restrain the expression of their 
sympathetic feelings, when Mr. Webster addressed himself 
to the revolutionary veterans and General Lafayette, and 
they, uncovering their venerable heads, arose to receive the 
thanks he bestowed upon them in the name of the people. 
A hymn chaunted in chorus by the whole assembly succeed- 
ed the discourse, and terminated the second part of the 
ceremony. 

At a signal gun, the procession was again formed, ascend- 
ed the hill, and seated themselves-at a banquet, spread on 
the summit; there, under an immense wooden buildings 
four thousand persons were accommodated at table with- 
out confusion or discomfort; the tables were disposed with 
so much art, that the voice of the president and of those 
who gave the toasts or delivered addresses was easily heard^ 
not only by the guests, but likewise by a great number of 
the spectators around; the names of Warren, of the orator 
of the day, and of the guest of the nation, were successively 
proclaimed during the repast. Before leaving the table, 
General Lafayette rose to return his thanks to the mem* 
bers of the association for erecting the monument on Bunk- 
er^ hill; and concluded by offering the following toast: 
^^Bunker^s hill, and 4hat holy resistance to oppression, 
which has already disenthralled the American hemisphere. 
The anniversary toast at the jubilee of the next half century 
will be, to Europe freed." 

This toast was enthusiastically received, and immediately 
afterwards the guests left the table in order to return to 
their homes. 

The brilliance and heat of a clear summer's day was 
succeeded by a delicious evening, cooled by a gentle sea 

18* • 
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breeze; to enjoy it the better, Mr. George Lafayette pro- 
posed to me to return to Boston on foot 1 accepted his 
invitation, and we mingled with the crowds that were slow- 
ly descending the hill and discussing the ceremonies of the 
day; these discussions were always mingled with a mention 
of the guest of the nation, and a recital of the principal ac- 
tions that had entitled him to the gratitude of the American 
people. Here, as in all other assemblies of the people, 
that 1 had an opportunity of observing, during our journey^ 
/ I was struck with a remarkable peculiarity; the perfect 
I knowledge of the events of the revolution that is dissemi- 
I nated through all classes of community, not even ex- 
I cepting the children; I have often heard boys of from eight 
1 to ten years of age, talking to each other of the events of 
( the revolutionary war with astonishing precision; they re- 
^ lated to each other what they had read or learnt, how, for 
example, Lafayette arrived in the United States, his re- 
ceiving a wound at Brandywine, what he had done at 
Rhode Island and Monmouth; that, whilst he was comman- 
der in chief in Virginia, he had, after a campaign of five 
months, forced Cornwallis to take refuge in Yorktown, 
where the French fleet under Count de Grasse, and 
Washington at the head of Rochambeau^s division and 
that of Lincoln, had joined him and laid siege to that town, 
and forced the English and their Hanoverian auxiliaries to 
capitulate. I am aware that the arrival of Lafayette in 
the different towns, gave rise to a recollection of those 
facts; I also had constant proofs, that the other events of 
the revolution were equally familiar to all classes of society, 
from the veterans, with whom they were a never failing 
topic of conversation r to school children, who were proud 
of the deeds of their ancestors, and of the repubhcan 
^liberty, they had the happiness to enjoy. Another very 
remarkable trait in the American character, is, that the 
people are not only free and happy, but that they appre- 
ciate. this happiness and liberty; and what EngHsh travel- 
lers have termed vanity, is only the firm conviction of the 
superiority of the institutions and civil dignity maintained 
by the Americans, as a man in perfect health returns thanks 
ho heaven for the blessings he enjoys; this is so true, that 
^American patriotism (we may say the same of French li- 
Iberalisn), but not of English patriotism) is entirely free from 
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a jealousy of other nations, whose liberty and prosperity/ 
are Cordially hailed by the people of the United States. / 

Yielding to the wishes of the inhabitants of Boston/ 
General Lafayette remained several days in their dty after 
the ceremonies at fiunker^s hill, and divided his time 
amidst the society of his private friends and the public, 
who, till the last moment, bestowed on him testimonies of 
their attachment. On the 20th he accepted a dinner given 
him by the Mechanics'. Society, where he met ail the pub- 
lic functionaries, and the most distinguished personages of 
the state, who had. accepted the invitation with equal 
warmth, so great is the deference paid by every one in the 
United States to the useful classes of society. 

During his visit to Boston, General Lamyette received 
and accepted invitations from the states or Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont, where his' presence was impa- 
tiently looked for by the people, and one from the city <rf 
New York, who ardently desired that he would celebrate 
the 4th of July, the anniversary of American independence, 
with them. To fulfil all these engagements in so short a 
time, appeared difficult, but still the general did not despair 
of accomplishing it, for he knew by experience how much 
both the magistrates and the people strove to render bis 
journeys agreeable and rapid. On the 20th^he went to 
take leave of his old friend, John Adams; and employed all 
the day of the 21st to receiving farewell visits in the city; 
on the 22d he set out, accompanied by the committee of 
arrangement and a corps of volunteer cavalry. 
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CHAPTER XIV; 



Kapid and haaty visit to the states of New Hampf^re, Maiiue, and Ver- 
mont — Relurn to New York— Celebration of the Anniversary of 
American Independence — American tessels of War — Patriotism and 
disinterestedness of the Seamen of New Tofk. 



In comroenciog this journal, I haddetermined to record 
each day, all the events of this extraordinary journey, but 
their multiplicity, and above all, the rapidity of our move- 
ments, often obliged me to forego the rigorous fulfilment 
of this plan; and it was in traversing the states of Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont, more especially, that Ifelt 
the utter impossibility, of noting all thei interesting occur- 
rences, all the honourable and interesting circumstances 
that characterised the visit of General Lafayette to that 
part of the Union. We travelled through these states at a 
speed of eleven miles per hour. We often passed through 
80 many villages and towns on the same day, that my 
memory could not retain their names. I could not there- 
fore find the necessary time to record all the historic or 
statistical details, which I had amply gleaned in a majority 
of the other states', and shall only be able, in this chapter, 
to retrace some of the entertainments given by the Green 
Mountain boys, and their neighbours, to the guest of the 
nation. 

I have said that General Lafayette left Boston on the 
22d May, early in the morning. A few hours after his 
departure, he arrived at Pembroke on the borders of New 
Hampshire, where he was received by a deputation from 
that state at the head of which was Mr. Webster, brother 
to the orator ^of Bunker's hill, who complimented him in 
the name of his fellow citizens. From Pemlaroke to Con- 
cord, the capital of the state, his triumphal progress was 
attended by a lai^e escort of citizens collected even from 
distant places. On arriving in that town, he was imme- 
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diately conducted to the capitol, where &e bouse of repre- 
sentatives and the senate, pr^ided Over by the'govemor of the 
state, were assembled to receive bim.^The address delivered 
by Governor Morrill, was remarkable for the vivid ^xpres« 
sion of the feelings of gratitude and attachmeqt entertained 
towards him by the people of N;ew Hampshire. He rej^ied 
to this speech with great emotion.. 

After this reception the general 'was led into another 
room in the capitol, where General Pierce was in attend- 
ance, and who presented to him a great number of his old 
fellow soldiers, who, notwithstanding age and (atigue, had 
not hesitated to leave their distant fire-sides to Fhake 
hands and recall with him for a moment, scenes long passed. 
They, as well as the senators and members of the house of 
representatives, were individually introduced to him ; the 
people joyfully prepared a dinner in the public square for six 
hundred guests, to which we were invited on leaving the 
Capitol. The general had the pleasure of finding himself seat- 
ed in the midst of two hundred officers and soldiers of the 
revolution, who could scarcely restrain their joy at the pre- 
sence of their old friend. 

Before leaving the table, several expressed in their toasts 
their feelings of philanthropic liberty. One drank ^' to the 
holy alliance between Lafayette and liberty — may it over- 
throw all plots against the rights of man.^^ Another gave 
"North America as she is, France as she ought to be.'* 
The general replied to these wishes by the following toast : 
" The state, of New Hampshire and its representatives, and 
this town, the residence of the constituted authorities of the 
state.. May the citizens of New Hampshire always enjoy 
civil and religious liberty, benefits whicn the elevated souls 
of their ancestors led them to seek in a distant land, and 
which their fathers have founded on the solid basis of the 
sovereignty of the people, and the rights of men J' .A dis- 
chai^e of artillery, and the unanimous plaudits of ihe crowd 
that surrounded the tables, attended this toast, and we left 
the table to proceed to the capitol square^ where the mili-> 
tia were drawn up, waiting until the general reviewed them. 
Our evening was divided between the musical society, 
who performed an excellent oratorio, and a party at Go- 
vernor MorrilPs, at which were crowds of ladies, wishing 
to take leave of the nationalguest, who the next day left 
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Concord with ah escort of a corps of cavalrj, and took the 
road to Dover, where he arrived before evening, and was 
leceived with an enthiisiasm 1 shall not pretend to describe. 

After having quitted Dover, we arrived on the frontiers 
of Maine, where GenerarLafayette was received by a de- 
putation, with which we directed our course to Portland, 
the seat of government of that state. On the way we visit- 
ed Kennebunk, a small town of about 2,500 inhabitants, 
remarkable for the commercial activity of its port. The 
sound of bells and artillery announced to the general with 
what pleasure he was expected by the people, with whom 
be resolved 4;o spend some hours. When he entered the 
town-house, where the authorities of the state waited for 
him, he was received by Dr. Emmerson, who addressed 
him in the name of his fellow citizens. 

Although the general had but a short time to devote to 
the citizens of Kennebunk, he yet accepted the public din- 
ner they had prepared for him, and took his seat on a chair 
elegantly decorated with flowers by the ladies of the town : 
at the end of the repast each citizen expressed the feelings 
he experienced at this patriotic re-union, and Dr. Emmer- 
son gave the following toast : "Our national guest. General 
Lafayette — he left Europe to give liberty to America ; he 
returned to teach his country the manner of achieving hap- 

Einess. To-day he comes among us to enjoy the result of 
is glorious deeds." 

The general replied to this toast by the following : " X^e 
village of Kennebunk, on the site of which the first tree 
was felled on the day in which the first gun was fired at 
Lexin^on, the signal of American and universal liberty! 
May that gloriotis date always be a pledge of the republi- 
can prosperity and increasing happiness of Kennebunk." 

On leaving the table, and before departing from the town, 
the general repaired to the house of one of the principal 
citizens, Mr. Storer, where all the ladies were assembled to 
be introduced to him. He thanked them affectionately for 
the delicate atten^tions which they had paid him during his 
stay at Kennebunk, and at 4 o'clock, P. M. he commenced 
his journey to Saco, where he slept. 

On the 25th we arrived at Portland, a pretty town on the 
sea shore, between fee rivers Saco and renobscot. ft has 
been for a long time the seat of government of Maine, and 
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its population, almost entirely cominercia], is about .nine 
thousand souls. The citizens of Portland and their ma<- 
gistrates had prepared a reception worthy of their love for 
Lafayette, and it may be said not to have yielded in mag* 
nificence to that accorded him by the largest cjties of the 
Union ; the militia, assembled from every part of. the state, 
presented an imposing body in front of the town. The 
children of "^the difierent schools occupied the streets 
trough which the general was to pass, and Sitrewed floW" 
ers upon his path. The triumphal archqs und^ which he 
passed, were remarkable for their good taste, and the deli* 
cacy of the inscriptions with which they were decorated. 
Upon one of them was a small model of a -ship; under 
which was written, " / will purchase and equip Oi vessel at 
my own expense /" Words which Lafayette addressed, as is 
known, to the American commissioners^ at Paris, in 1777, 
when the latter acknowledged the inability of their country 
to provide the means of transporting him to the United 
States. Upon others were the names of the battles in 
which the young companion in arms of Washington had 
fought Having slowly traversed the town amidst the ac* 
clamations of the crowd', the general arrived at the state 
house, where Governor Parris received and addressed htm 
on behalf of the citizens of Maine, and in the presence of 
the representatives and magistrates of the people. : The 
governor, in his address, recalled with enthusiasm the glo* 
rious epoch which commenced the reputation of Laiavette^ 
and offered a merited tribute of eulogy and admiration to 
the soldiers of the revolution. 

Replete with a vivid emotion, in which all his auditors 
participated. General Lafayette briefly replied, but with 
that aptness and vigour, for which he was uniformly con- 
spicuous. 

From the senate chamber the general went to the house 
of Mr. Daniel Cobb, which had been prepared for him< 
He was there waited upon by a greiat number of deputa* 
tions, who offered him the greetings of the neighbouring 
towns and villages. The gravid officers of the ipasonic 
lodge of Portland were also there, and the president of the 
academy, who, in presence of the professors and students, 
conferred upon him the title of LL.D. As soon as he 
could disengage himself for.a moment from th^ cj^d, he 
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viBited Mrs. Thatcher, thie daaghter of his iHustribus com- 

E anion in arms, James Knox, with Whom he remained until 
e was informed that the puhfic authorities waited to ac- 
company him to the dinner prepared by the citizens. 

From Portland, the general would have been well pleased 
to continue his route to the extremity of the state of Maine, 
but time was wanting; he therefore retrac^qj^ bis steps to- 
wards Burlington, passing through Windsor, 'Woodstock, 
Montpelier, &c. Although Vermont is V6ry mountainous, 
which rendered the road more diflScult, we travelled with 
extreme rapidity, advancing almost all the time more than 
nine miles an hour, relays of horses iiaving been well dis- 
posed by the inhabitants, in order that the general might 
not be retarded in his progress to New York. On 9ie 
morning of the ^8th, we arrived at Biirlington, the beauti- 
ful situation of which, on the delightful 'shores of Lake 
Chamnlain, excited our admiration. Whilst we were view- 
ing, with pleasure and astonishment, the beauties of nature 
spread before us; we heard the thunder of artillery, and an 
instant afterwards saw advancing towards us a body of 
militia, preceded by a crowd of citizens, who hastened in 
front of the national hotel. The good order of this body 
of troops, the bold and firm step of the men who composed 
it, answered perfectly to the reputation for bravery and 
patriotism which the inhabitants of Vermont had acquired 
in the revolutionary war, and in that of 1814. Every one 
knows, that it was the Vermonters who, in 1777, com- 
pleted, by their presence, the embarrassment of the Eng- 
lish General Burgoyne, who, at sight of their intrepid 
bands, presented his capitulation. Some days before his 
surrender, be wrote to the British minister : " The inhabi- 
tants of the New Hampshire* grants, a territory uninhabited 
and ahnost unknown during the last war, flock tc^ether by 
thousands, and accumulate upon my left like dense clouds.^' 
This letter had not yet been received in England when 
already ihe thunderbolts which these clouds enveloped had 
■truck him. It was also the soldiers of Vermont, to the 
number of 800 only, who, led by General Starke, engaged, 

. * Tke territory of Vernumi was at first part df ih^ state of New 
£(aippshire« from which it was separated iii 1764, to be aanezMl to that 
of I^% Vgfk. It was apt until 1791,. tJ^at VermoBt ifafhfulmitted into 
the cbnfederatio'n as an ihcfependent state. 
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tin Ae same day, two English detachments, took from them 
seven hundred prisoners, four pieces of artillery, and all 
their camp equipage. Finallj, it was these intrepid Green 
Mountain boys who formed the troops which preserved 
Plattsbui^ from pillage by the English, on the 1 1th of Sep- 
tember, 1814 ; and the raw crews, who, with vessels built 
in eighteen days, forced an enemy superior in number, to 
strike a flag%hich claimed the absolute empire of the sea. 

The governor, who had met the general at Windsor, and 
who had travelled with him from that city, introduced hin\ 
to the citizens and magistrates of Burlington, who received 
him with the most affectionate addresses. 1 shall not insert 
here, notwithstanding their eloquence, the numerous^ 
speeches addressed to him by the representatives of the 
different branches of the administration and government, 
nor his answers, in which he congratulated the state pf 
Vermont on thoir enjoying so nobly the benefits of the new 
American social order, so superior to the least vicious in- 
stitutions of Europe, and at having replaced European 
tolerance by religious liberty ; pYivilege by right ; a shadow 
of representation and an unequal compromise between the 
aristocratic families and the people, by a true representa- 
tion by the principle of the sovereignty of the nation, and 
its self-government. But I cannot refrain from relating 
some of the patriotic remarks of these veterans, glorious 
and living monuments of the revolutionary war, who 
crowded around their old chief, the companion of former 
dangers, privations, and glory, and repeating with enthu- 
siasm the names of the battles, in which he had aided 
them in achieving the independence of their country. 
Formed in column in the public square, to the number of 
more than a hundred, they listened at first in silence to the 
discourse addressed to the general by Mr. Griswold, presi- 
dent of the council; afterwards they advanced in their 
turn, conducted by one of their comrades, David Russel, 
whom they had chosen to be the organ of their sentiments, 
and who performed the office with that eloquence of heart 
which is inspired by love of country and of liberty. When 
the general had answered to the professions of attachment 
of his old companions in arms, they all in turn in approach- 
ed to shake hands with him, reminding him more particu- 
larly of the circumstances wider which each had known 

Vol. II.— 19 
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bim^ or had fought bj bis side. One of diein, SergeaDt 
H^y, diowed him a sword, sajingi ^^It is nearly half acen* 
tury since I received this fbom your hands, general/^ And 
I heard it said in the crowd, that notwithstanding his great 
aee, Seiseant Day had not found this sword too heavy for 
his arm m 1814. 

After the public dinner, which was coMhded before 
night, the general visited the university, whm he was in- 
vited to lay the corner stone of a new Duilding intended to 
be added to the establishment, which an incendiary had 
destroyed a year before, and which the zeal of the inhabi- 
tants of Vermont for the diflusion of knowledge had en- 
tirely rebuilt in a few months. In the solidity and elegance 
of these buildings it was easy to see the hand of the people. 
The ceremony of laying the comer stone took place in 
presence of the pupils of the university, their professors. 
Hie magistrates of the city, and a great concourse of citi- 
zens, who saw with joy the restoration and enlargement of 
an institution destined to render more permanent the sup- 
port of their wise institutions, by instructing and enlighten- 
ing the rising generations. Mr. Willard Preston, president 
of the university, thanked General Lafayette for the evi- 
dence he had given of his interest in the education of the 
youth of Vermont, and we proceeded to the residence 
of Governor Van Ness," whose delightful dwelling and 
gardens arranged with exquisite taste, were still more 
charmingly embellished by an assemblage of ladies and 
fljentlemen, who, during the whole evening, contended for 
Uie pleasure of approaching the nation^s guest, to express 
their sentiments of affection and gratitude for the services 
he had rendered to their country and forefathers; for, in 
the state of Vermont, as in all the rest of' the Union, the 
females are not strangers either to the principles of go- 
vernment, or to the obligations of patriotism; their educa- 
tion, more liberal than in any part of Europe, places them 
|in a condition more worthy the rank of thinking beings, as it 
lis well known that in all the great events which have agi- 
[tated the United States at different periods, the enthusiasm 
^ the women powerfully seconded the eneigy of the ma- 
jittrates, and the devotion of the warriors. One of the 
circumstances which contributed most to augment my 
Ik \ tttachment to the Americans during my stay ainong them, 
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is the profound respect that they pay to females of eveij 
rank, .and the tenaer care with which they protect this ^ 

About midnight General Lafayette quitted the town of 
Burlington, carrying with him the good wishes and bene- 
dictions of the inhabitants, who accompanied him to the 
shore, wheM^ there were two steamboats, the Phoenix and 
Congress, both having awnings, illuminated and ornament- 
ed with designs and transparencies. He went on board the 
Phoenix, which saluted him with thirteen guns on his em- 
barkation, when the anchor was quickly weighed, amidst . 
the loud farewells of the crowd who lined the shores. The 
Congress having on board a deputation from Vermont, and 
a large number of citizens, followed the Phoenix, and during 
the whole night we ploughed the waters, upon which Com- 
modore M'JDonough and his intrepid sailors covered 
themselves with glory on the 11th Sept. 1814. We should 
have been pleased, before leaving these places, to visit 
Plattsburg, where on the same day General M'Comb merit- 
ed the gratitude of his country, by repulsing the veteran 
troops of Britain, with a handful of raw volunteers, who, 
at the first rumour of the invasion of their territory, had 
flocked around him; but the 4th of July was approaching, 
and rendered it necessary for us to hasten our progress. 

The following day, June 30, about noon, we arrived at 
Whitehall, where General Lafayette disembarked under a 
canopy formed of two hundred flags of all nations, to the 
thunder of artillery, and between two lines of girls who 
scattered flowers over him as he passed. Whitehall is 
celebrated in the history of the revolutionary war. Gene- 
ral Burgoyne boasted in parliament, at London, that those 
whom he called the rebels of America, were so incapable 
of resisting, that with five thousand regular troops he would 
march from Canada to Boston, where he would take up 
bis winter quarters. He embarked in fact with his army 
on Lake Champlain, disembarked at Whitehall, and not 
far from the latter place, at Saratoga, he was compelled 
to capitulate, and passed, it is true, the winter at Bioston^ 
but as a prisoner of war. At the conclusion of the public 
dinner which the citizens of Whitehall gave to General La^' 
fayette, he referred to this remarkable fact, by giving the 
ibllowiBg ioast:*-^^ Whitehall ! May this town for ever en* 
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joy the advantages resulting to her from the manner in 
which the English general'^ prophecy was accomplished!*' 

We could remain hut a short time with the inhahitants 
of Whitehall, who having furnished good carriages, and 
excellent horses, enahled us to pass rapidly over the eighty 
miles that separated us from Albany, where we were to 
embark for New York. After sunset \v^ crossed Fish 
Creek, and stopped some minutes at the house of Mr. 
Schuyler, which is built on the precise spot where General 
Burgoyne delivered his sword to General Gates. At 
Whitehall we were told of the boast of the English general, 
and we now found ourselves on the field of battle which 
humbled his pride; we should have been exceedingly 
pleased to visit this theatre of one of the most glorious 
events of the. revolution; but the night was too far advanced, 
and we were compelled to forego this pleasure. To make 
amends, as far as he could, Mr. Schuyler had the goodness 
to give us a very detailed account of the battle of Saratoga. 
" The ground," he told us, "has not undei^one any change; 
the entrenchments, though considerably effaced by time, 
are nevertheless easy to be recognised." In fact, the old 
patriots of that period can still show their children the 
path which the aid of General Gates took, when he carried 
the ultimatum to the English general, and the road by 
which the English army left their entrenchments to lay 
down their arms before rebels, who, almost without arms, 
and destitute of equipments, commenced so gloriously the 
acquisition of their independence. But these traces will 
one day disappear. Why not erect in the midst of them, 
a more durable monument, which shall remind future 
generations of the courage and patriotism of this glorious 
generation, which time will soon render extinct? 

After a short time passed with the family of Mr. Schuy- 
ler, we left them, to sleep at a neighbouring town, and the 
next morning we continued our journey by. a road which 
winds along the Hudson, sometimes to the right, at others 
on the left of the northern canal, which latter is construct- 
ed parallel to the river, and a short distance from its 
right shore; in crossing Fish Creek we re-entered the 
stete of New York. We crossed the Hudson at Waterford; 
this spot is rendered remarkable by the junction of the 
northern with the western or great canal, which is lust at the 
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confluence of the rivers Mohawk and Hudson. On the 2d 
of July, we visited Lansinbui^h, arid returned to Troy, but 
without stopping any time. A steam-boat had been pre- 
pared for us at Albany; on board of which we went that 
evening, and at daylight we arrived at New York, where 
we disembarked almost unexpectedly. 

Nevertheless, there was a great bustle, and a great num- 
ber of strangers were observed in the streets; every 
moment vessels and carriages were arriving, followed by 
others which seemed to come from a greater distance. 
Detachments of militia from the neighbouring towns, inha- 
bitants of the surrounding country, were constantly swell- 
ing the population of New York. Night did not interrupt 
these movements, the precursors of a great event. Ac- 
cordingly at midnight, a discharge of artillery announced 
the commencement of a day ever glorious in the records 
of the history of the New World, and some hours after- 
wards the sun of the Fourth of July rose radiantly to illu- 
mine the 49th anniversary of the declaration of indepen- 
dence of a republic, whose great lessons will not be lost 
to the human race. 

in the morning the militia were under arms, the streets, 
the public places, and the entrances to the churches, were 
thronged with people, and the air resounded with thanks- 
giving. At eight o^clock the officers and magistrates of 
New Yoric and Brooklyn, with a number of citizens, visited 
General Lafayette, and invited him to lay the corner-stone 
of a building for a mechanics' library at Brooklyn. The 
general acceded with pleasure to the wishes of the magis- 
trates, and proceeded to Brooklyn, where, assisted by some 
free-masons of Long Island, he laid the corner-stone of the 
edifice, in presence of a great concourse of citizens, ar- 
ranged in front of whom the young mechanics loudly 
expressed their joy and gratitude ; finally, he returned to 
New York, followed by companies of journeymen tailors, 
shoemakers, bakers, stone-masons, cutlers, coopers, riggers, 
&c., who, preceded by their banners, accompanied him to 
church, where he attended divine worship. The sermon, 
the subject of which was the solemnity of the day, was fol- 
lowed by the reading of the declaration of independence, 
which was listened to with profound attention. This de» 
claration, a monument of fearlessness and wisdom, whose 

19* 
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magic iniuence sared the colonies at a mooieDt wbea, 
witnout money, munitions of war, or arms, they engaged 
in a formidable contest with the colossal power of Great 
Britain, affected the Americans even at the present day, 
after half a century, as if it were the moment when it 
was first proclaimed. Not only is it read every year on 
the fourth of July, in public, but also in many families. It 
is not uncommon to find the houses of the Americans orna- 
mented with the declaration of independence, beautifully 
engraved with fac similes of the signatures of the immor- 
tal signers attached to it, and splendidly framed. Even 
children know it by heart ; it is commonly the first object 
upon which the youthful memory is exercised ; it is their 
pleasing task to translate it into the difierent languages 
which they study ; and when they recite it in the midst of 
a circle of their relations or friends, it is easy to perceive 
that they are penetrated, as were their fatiiers, with the 
incontestible truth of the principle, that ^^ when a long 
train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the 
same object, evinces a design to reduce them under abso- 
lute despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw olT 
such government, and. to provide new guards for their 
future security." 

1 have often heard children of from ten to twelve years 
of age recite this extract in English and French, and it 
was never without deep emotion that they enumerated the 
oppressions and vexations exercised towards the American 
colonies by the mother country. It was easy to perceive 
that patriotism and liberty had taken deep roots in their 
young hearts, when they pronounced the pledge which 
terminates the concluding paragraph. 

" We, therefore, the representatives of the United 
States of America, in general congress assembled, appeal- 
ing to the Supreme Judge of the world, for the rectitude 
of our intentions, do, in the name and by the authority of 
ibe good people of these colonies, solemnly publish and 
declare, that these united colonies are, and of right ought 
to be, free and independent states ; that they are absolved 
from all all^iance to the British crown, and that all poli- 
tical connection between them and the state of Great 
Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved ; and that, as 
free and independent states, they have full power to levy 
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war, conclude peace^ contract alliances, establish com- 
noerce, and to do all other acts and things which indepen* 
dent states may of right do. And for the support of this 
declaration, with a firm reliance on the protection of Divine 
Providence, we mutually pledge to each other our lives, 
our fortunes, and our sacred honour/^ 

After leaving church, General Lafayette went to the 
Park, where all the militia and firemen were assembled, 
who manoeuvred and defiled before him with great preci« 
sion. One of these companies had a splendid flag, on which 
was represented an equestrian portrait of the nation ^s guest. 
After this review he entered the city hall, where the go- 
vernor presented him to the senate ; by whom he was 
received with honours never before bestowed upon any 
one. On his entrance the members arose and uncovered 
themselves ; the president of the senate advanced to> 
wards him, and ielicitated him on his return, and expressed 
to him the gratification of the citizens of New York, at his 
uniting with them in the celebration of the anniversary of 
the glorious fourth of July. 

From the council chamber we passed into that of the 
governor, where the general was attended by the members 
of the society of Cincinnatus, the European consuls, and a 
great number of distinguished persons, whom the municipal 
body had invited to a banquet, the arrangement of which 
bad been given to a committee, who performed the duty in 
excellent taste. Memorials of glory, of patriotism, and of 
liberty, were assembled in astonishing numbers in the superb 
saloon of the city hall, where the tables were arranged. 
The busts of Washington and Lafayette, the portraits of 
Bolivar and of De Witt Clinton, were arranged in the 
midst of trophies, above which always floated united the 
American and French flags. The arm chair used by Wash- 
ington when president, was placed in the centre, and co- 
vered with branches of laurel and evei^reens. 

The company having seated themselves at table, we ob- 
served, amidst the happy soldiers of 1776, proscribed 
persons from almost every country of Europe, to whom 
places had been assigned by the republican hospitali- 
ty of the new world. Among these exiles were mem- 
bers of the Spanish cortes, driven from their country by 
despotism ; some learned Gennans flying from punishmenti 
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as singular, as atrocious and unjust;* French officers,! 
compelled to seek, in a foreign land, a repose which they 
have had so often sacrificed for their nanve country, and 
alii notwithstanding the miseries they had suffered, appear- 
ed consoled, and their spirits revived by the prospect of the 
happiness enjoyed by the freemen among whom they reside. 

According to the American custom, after dinner a number 
of appropriate toasts were drank. The general, after having 
received the felicitations and good wishes of all the compa- 
ny, went to the Park theatre, where the audience saluted 
bim on his entrance and his departure with three cheers. 

After the exertions of such a day, the general required 
rest, and the citizens, always attentive to his wishes, allow- 
ed him, during some days, freely to enjoy the calmer and 
not less pleasant attentions of his private friends. It was 
with delight that he consecrated this period to the society 
of his old companions in arms, among whom were Colonel 
Piatt, Colonel Willett, Colonel Varick, General Van Cort- 
land-, and many others, whose names, though they dwell in 
the memory of the general, have escaped mine. 

He did not again leave the sweets of private life except 
to cross the river to New Jersey, to pass a short time with 
his friend. Col. Varick, who had invited him to dine with 
some of the principal citizens of New York. The corpo- 
ration of boatmen claimed the honour of conveying him 
across the Hudson in a boat whose name was rendered po- 
pular by a recent occurrence, which still occupied public 
attention. 

The captain of the Enghsh frigate Hussar, which arrived 
at New York in December, 1824, had a gig of remarkably 
light construction, with which he had won several races in 
different European ports, especially in England. Proud 
of his success, and full of conudence in the speed of his gi 
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''' Professor List was condemned to ten years of hard literary labour^ 
for having consented to be the organ of his fellow citizens to the king of 
Wirtemberg. 

t Among these was General Lallemand, who Is too well known for 
me to eulogise him, and my two friends, my companions in arms, the 
brothers Peregnet, who for a long time followed in Europe by honourable 
persecutions, finally obtained in New York a safe asylum, where Ameri* 
can hospitality has enabled them to obtain the means of living indepen-^ 
dently. The military academy which they have established upon the 
most extensive and liberal scale, alroitdy enjoys popular favour. 
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he challenged the boatmen of New York, and proposed a race 
for ^1000; this was accepted, the money made ap on their 
side by subscription, and a beautiful new boat called the 
American Star, chosen for the contest. The day, hour, and 
place were fixed. The English captain selected four of 
the most expert oarsmen of his crew, and acted as cock- 
swain himself. The Whitehallers took four of their number 
without much choice, and a youth of fifteen for cockswain. 
The distance to be rowed was about three miles, between 
Castle Garden and the point of Long hland. The English 
sailors, stooping violently to their thwarts, and bending 
their oars at every stroke, launched forward with impe- 
tuosity, leaving in their wake large whirls of sparkling foam. 
The Whitehallers, seated perpendicularly on their thwarts, 
with motionless bodies, and their arms also nearly fixed, 
scarce skimmed the waves with their slight oars, but press- 
ing and multiplying their pulls, were under way as soon as 
their adversaries, scarce disturbing the transparent water 
around them. A few minutes decided the victory, some- 
times so long uncertain. Though started at the same time, 
the two boats were soon separated. The Englishmen, 
quickly exhausted by their violent exertions, could not 
equal the rapid flight of their rivals, whose prompt arrival 
at the goal was announced by the joyful acclamations of 
the spectators, whom curiosity had drawn from all points 
of the city and vicinity to the shores. Astonished at his 
defeat, but unable to contest its completeness, the English 
captain eagerly acknowledged the superiority of the Ame- 
rican boat to his own, and offered to purchase her for 
^3,000. But the Whitehallers refused to sell her. " We 
wish to keep her," said they, " as a monument of the vic- 
tory we have had the honour of gaining over you ; but to 
lessen the regrets caused by our refusal, we will run you 
another race, for double the stake, in which you shall man 
our boat against us, and we will man yours." But, how- 
ever the English captain was surprised, fearing a new de- 
feat, or the loss of his money, he declined the proposal. In 
the evening, the victorious boat was drawn on a triumphal 
car through the city, and carried to the theatre, where it 
was crowned, along with its four oarsmen and young cock- 
swain. The next day it was placed as a monument on the 
wharf, with the names of the crew inscribecl on the thwarts, 
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and tbis l^end on her gunwale : American Star, Victo- 
rious, 4th December, 1824. 

It was in this boat, and with the same oarsmen who had 
gained the victory, that the Whitehallers wished to convey 
General Lafayette to Sandy Hook, on the other side of the 
North river. In this passage we could judge of their dex- 
terity and skill; the numerous boats which carried the other 
guests were compelled to follow at a distance. On his re- 
turn, as soon as the general had disembari^ed, the boatmen 
in a body, under the flag of their association, and led by the 
victors, presented themselves, to thank him for the services 
which he had formerly rendered their country, and the tes- 
timonies of esteem accorded them. Then, after briefly 
relating the history of the boat in which he had crossed the 
river, they be^ed him to accept, and take it with him to 
La Grange, that it might continually recall to him the re- 
membrance of his New York friends, the perfection of the 
mechanic arts in America, and the^reat motto of American 
seamen : " Free trade and sailors^ rights.^^* 

The nature of the present and the delicacy with which 
it was ofiered, did not permit the general to refuse it. 

Meanwhile the period which was to separate us from the 
citizens of New York arrived, and our hearts were op- 
pressed with sadness. On the 14th of July we left that 
city, to which we should not return previous to quitting 
America. The magistrates and the people attended the 
nation^s guest. A deep melancholy was evinced in every 
countenance; and although the wharves were covered with 
an immense multitude, a solemn silence was observed 
during our embarkation, interrupted only by the last fare* 
well. 

* The wiflli of the Whiteh&llen is aocomplished. The American Star 
Is now at La Grange, plaoed with its oars and rudder under an elegant 
building which the general has had built expressly to shelter it, worthy 
of tbt reooU^Qtioofl it represents. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Loiter of Mr. Keratry on the uiniversary of Bunker^s hill — Fair Mount 
Water Works at Philadelphia — Germantown— Mr. Watson^s Histori- 
cal Box — Field of the Battle of Brandywine — Invocation of the Rer* 
William Latta — Clergy of Lancaster — Return to Baltimore, lighted 
by a fire. 

Whilst the citizens of the United States were exhausting 
every means to prove their grateful recollections of the ancient 
friend of their fathers, of their country, and of their institu- 
tions, France was not indifferent to the honours rendered to 
one of her sons on a distant shore. By means of her writers, 
her poets and her orators, she united her voice to that of 
republican America, to celebrate the principal circumstan- 
ces of this triumph, honourable alike to the two nations. 
It was by means of one of the public journals,* printed at 
Paris and transmitted to the United States, that Mr. Keratry, 
inspired by the solemnity of Bunker^s hill, expressed the 
aspirations and sentiments of every friend of liberty in 
France: — 

^^ Nations acquit themselves of a sacred debt in honour- 
ing the memories of their great citizens; but even by that 
they perform also an act of personal preservation, since 
nothing can better excite a geneious patriotic devotion 
than the certainty secured to its author, of escaping obli- 
vion. 

^^ There is in fact, in the acclamations of public gratitude, 
something inspiring and almost contagious, which snatches 
man from himself, and the interests of daily life. We sa- 
crifice this life to assure ourselves of another more brilliant 
and enduring. If told that these plaudits should be decreed 
to frigid ashes, one would feel himself revived to participate 
in this futurity of glory ; and by a miracle of patnotism, the 

* Coorrier Fran^ais. 
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^Deralsafetyof acountiy results from all the sacrifices.of 
iDdividuals. 

^^ Nations capable of these sacrifices, even while en- 
deavouring to throw off a yoke of oppression, the inevitable 
tendency of which is to degrade our species, wherever it is 
submitted to,werenever without virtue. We are entirely con- 
vinced, that as God judges men individually, by their earthly 
conduct, in a future state, he pronounces also collectively 
on nations here below according to their sum of merit, and 
this is the providential justice of the present economy. 
According as he weighs them, they prosper or they perish ! 
Thus have colonies become empires — thus have empires 
been swept away. 

"Inhabitants of North America ! citizens of an enfran- 
chised world ! behold what has permitted you to become 
embodied and constitute a nation; see what has guar- 
anteed to you a perpetuity of ennobled existence! 
Your nobility is produced by your habits of laborious 
exertion, and by your domestic virtues. These virtues 
exist amongst you: where women are chaste, men are 
brave ; where religion is the free and spontaneous mo- 
tion of the creature toward the Creator, and is not trans- 
formed into a political lever of worldly interests, salutary 
faith presides over social order, and nerves the soul. You 
have had a Franklin, a Washington, a Samuel Adams, a 
Jefferson : if needed, you will find others. The tree 
abounds in sap, why then shall it not produce new fruits ? 
Your prosperity no longer excites my astonishment ; it is 
in the nature of things both human and divine. 

" You do well, however, in enhancing the renown of 
these supporters of your liberty ; and in raising monuments 
worthy of those who died in msuring it. The great citi- 
zen, who in 1765 was one of the founders of the noble 
conspiracy in Boston, so influential on your destinies ; he 
who was on two memorable occasions commissioned by 
that city, to console, by his eloquence, the shades of your 
illustrious compatriots, massacred the 2d of March, 1770 ; 
he who in 1775 assisted you to win the brilliant augu- 
ries of the battle of Lexington, and who fell by a mor- 
tal blow at Breed's Hill, in the second engagement of 
your struggle for independence, Dr. Warren, merited 
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from yours^ves and from your children, a .p^<iMlij!^r^4i^^liG« 
tion. ...... ., .... ', . : '. ■, ....■.!., ..: .. 

^^ It wa& perbsips sinflici^iit for . the ^ory. .qi; this galUnJt 
patriot, whose virtue was attested by the . sor^9\f; 9^ ,iii^. 
most decided enemies, and. to ^yhose couragiQ., the en- 
trenched eartb yet bear^ witness, which roe^Tc^wj^Jllh his 
blood his last drawn sigh: it was sufficients I. ^ayi^^bathijs 
collected remains should have found anhonfCHM^able sepul-^ 
ture in the bofiom of that cHy whose Ubf^rty h^ was so 
desirous to behold accomplished. . You have decre^ 
more than this for his heroic companions inarms.' J^en 
of North America, I congratulate you that, the services of 
the brave remain vivid in; your memories : for it werc^the; 
extrieme of rashness, to expect aught for.the future of »na^ 
tions that forget the past, i by which they- were established 
and by which they exijst. There are in you the element^ 
of vigour, and you well know how to cherish them. You 
have desired that the hatpid of one of the earliest defender^ 
of your liberty mi^ht assist you to complete the pious duty^ 
Already have our imaginations and our eyes followed to th^ 
tomb of Washington, ^hi^ aged solfiier celebrated in the. an- 
nals of two nations ; fior can I believe that the su,a ever 
shone on a more* noble spectacle.on, this earth. Let us 
accompany him yet farther, when :Qi> the 17th of thetnes;t 
month, he united with you in founding the monqn^ent bujU 
by the citizens of Bpston to the mempry of the brave of 
Bunker^s hill : fally worthy, indeed; to. ^splemnize ^vitti 
you this great obligation, his yiewSEK>. doubt iW ere directed 
toward his own country, whilst assisting you in the dis- 
charge of your country'^ debt. He shall intercede by hi3 
prayers for us, and ,pQiiiaps without envying the happj^ 
situation you o)ye.to thexivil and military tel^nts of youfl 
citizens, he will humbly ask of Provjd«ic^;why those 
happy days seem to haM^ib^n withdrawn jGrom Franc0, 
the dawn of w.hich sheiqnc^ beheld. : No! in his grief 
he will be silent, lest tl|<^ tpmbstopei a^nd 4ie sacred bones 
which it protects, shoul^r render him a, reply too severe 
for us, inhabitants of ancient Europe, rwhere pretensions 
to liberty are mad^j AVith<>tLt sacrifices, and to happiness 
without virtuQjl I j; .o ,.m{ .. ! • 

<^Happy: natioi):}jn .t)i^ x^alendars ai;e found ncf viietorieiS) 
but those wtuch 'eslabliabed.thy if|dependence. .Nor. dost 
Vol. 11.-20 
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thoa desire others, unless ibl noble sentitiKstit sbdiild dictate 
to thee to be interested in the cause of men oppressed by 
one of ttie hemispberes ; for thou hast been oppressed, 
and hast received succour. 

» Permit no one of thy citieens to become great wrdi a 
greatness which -wonld be too personal to him, or ivhich 
would disparage his compeers : for a nation should not 
become a pedestal. 

^^ Grant. no distinctions to the living which (hey have 
not merited by their achievements ; nor to the dead, such 
as would retard the excellence about to airise in cotnpeti« 
tion with the past ; for the transmission of hereditary glory 
is the act of an unwise people, who alienate their posterity 
to the advantage of strangers. 

*^ Simple citizens of another 6tate ! I feel encouraged to 
send you this address across the sea, whose waves separate 
us; but my spirit has wished to commune with yours, 
and I have believed that ihe ctyonsel of a native son of 
France who rejoices in your fortunes, would not find a 
haughty and disdainful receptioi^,>'even at the moment 
when -one of his own countrymen i^ receiving the honodrs 
of yow gratitude. ' That mam to whom Is accorded the 
privilege of beiholding himself honoured ^s posterity will 
nonour sinrilarly g»*eat 'men, is preparibg for a return to his 
native shore : you know his be^rt went in search of the 
gre^ fcni the happy of the age, but llhat to him the cause 
oif the just will ever be the ge6d ^Hose, tHiether in triumph 
or defeat Blow atispicioCIs^ then, ye Winds. Laden with 
gifts as in ancient days, crowned With flowers gathered by 
the hands of your ^beauteous rrrgins. and of their virtuous 
mothers, manf he -speedily regain his Ifire-side I Soon may 
he be restored to etpei^tant, K^^come embrace! Detain 
no k)nger the iaeile ifrskant onl'ydtff shtres! You are 
rich enough in citiaene. I sfeiall ^6t assent that they, yet 
enrpl themselves -anoong^t «s, for it is permitted to no one 
to speak evil of hi&<^unftry ; btit wi^n the weak feel their 
own weaknesses and fears, the presence bf ttie strong is 
the more important." -••i i . 

Governed by <he feehng o!f ti^^d<iti^Ks a oitiicen, and 
by his affections as the head of a numerous Aifliitly, 
General Lafayette >i<efq«^d'^7rtii^ of these 

emanmtions of friendship* to ihsripe Ifftr speedy- return jto 
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France : nev^tbeless it was not without the kindest emo* 
tioDs that thej- p^aetrated his hbsom. This demonsiratioQ 
of his coMntryo^en^s continued affection contributed to 
mitigate the sacrifice he felt himself bound in duty tomak<s» 
in rejecting the entreaties of the citizens of the United 
States, who. universally and simultaneously begged he 
would fix bis residence amongst them. 

The intention of the general was, to re»embark previous to 
the return of the inclement season^ but hefore quitting 
the American soil, he wished to fulfil some engagements 
which he had made in different places; to pass some time 
at the seat of the general government of the Union, and to 
make a final visit to the ex-presidents, in their retirement 
in Virginia. We were now in the middle of July, and there 
remained less than two months for the execution of theise 
designs, and he hastened immediately to reach Pennsylva- 
nia. He passed rapidly through New Jersey, surrounded 
by the customary demonstrations of the veneration of the 
people. I shall not speak of the entertainments offered 
him by the inhabitants of the towns he passed through, nor 
of his second visit to Joseph Bonaparte, on his journey to 
Bordentown, where we had the pleasure of meeting again. 
Colonel Achille Murat, who had just returned from an in- 
terview with his brother, recently arrived from Spain. 
But we shall pause an instant longer in Philadelphia, to 
visit the Water. Works, and attend the celebration festival 
with which the citizens particularly engaged in these 
works desired to honour the nation^s guest. 

We had visited, during oqr first stay in Philadelphia, the 
fine machinery established on the Schuylkill, for the sup- 
plying of water to a population of one hundred and twenty 
thousand persons, and we had been struck with the sim- 
plicity of its mechanism, its admirable for^e, the elegapce 
and good taste of the building prepared for its protection ; 
however, being then pressed with other engagements, we 
bqt slightly glanced at its general aspect, without entering 
into the examination of details, and it was to supply this, 
defept of our information that wereturoeid hither a second 
time with- ttie conMittee entrui^ted with the snperintend*^ 
ence of the expenses of the lestsibUshment, 

The tide in the PejUiware extending iaf Above Philadel- 
phia,^ it {bU4>jiv«4 tt^t i^ ii^b^hitanti QiHM p9t ea»plpy tb« 
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water of thftt stream fof culinary purposes, and heretofore 
they hkd no supply of potable water but that- whifch'Wa^ 
furnished by some cisterns, which became* eicfaausted during 
the^rtmt dryness of the summer, or furnishing but tfMin-' 
wholfesbme beverage, a great number of difeieas^enfeued. 
The rapid growth of the population sObn rendieriediiidis-^ 

Eensable the supply of water of a better qfasElily,* and in 
irger quantity. One pump wrought by' stetfrh 'power was 
esteiblishcd on the border of the Schoylkjll; 'The^<;xpense 
of maintaining this pump in operation was very great, and 
its power insuflicicr^t, being the only resource forthesuppry 
of a population of more than eighty thousand '^oiils at the 
end of the year 1818, at which time the watering com- 
mittee, composed of citizens distinguished for their skill 
and their zeal in the public service, began to devise means 
for substituting, in place of the old machinery, other works 
at once more suited to the increasing demands of the 
c?ity, more economical in their structure and in the cost 
6f continuing them in operation. Fair Mount, on the left 
bank of the Schuylkill, seemed the point most favourable 
for the execution of the viiews of the committee. The 
Schuylkill Navigation Company having permitted the 
damming of the river to obtain a fell of water,- on condi- 
tion that a canal with locks should be constructed at the 
expense of the city, on the right bank of the river, in order 
that the navigation should not be interrupted; and Messrs. 
White and Gillingham having consented to yield, for one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, their rights in the water 
courses,, the committee, freed from every obstacle, submit- 
ted their plans to the city councils, who approved them, 
and Voted the sum of three hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars fof» the Commencement of thdir execution. 

■Ther'laboHF was commenced the 19th of April, 1819, 
undfeir theidireeti^ 6f Ariel Cboley, engineer*, «nd wis 
conoploted fe ibar years. At the sight of the canals it was 
(bu«d necessary to open, the immense piers ^^irtjl^'^'batik- 
minti? that had to be raised ^ the'VeservoiW'wWch^ must 
be-excavated to ia wie&t depth iri the^olidroeks^ itis alnnost 
ifadoneeivfible tilat so many tbittg^^CMiMbe a<(hi^V>ed in so 
short a time. Moneyj it'-is trtfe, waS'iiOtl witfefedld, but 
money il n6t alweiys sufiicient,'^we well ktioW annk^ngst^ us, 
fei* the jBMSCompfishmeiiC of'^dtrt ad^ir^^ W'lftcid'^ell aiii) 
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promptfy, we must h&Te agents of promptness al^d abtli^, 
and at the same time ammated with honest zeift) for the 

S»abHc welfare : sach was Cooley, who unfortunately for- 
eited his life in conseqoenc^ of his activity in the accofa- 
KKshment of his duties. Incessantly exposed erther to the 
eat of the sun or to the fredhness of the nights, he con^ 
tracted a fatal disease, which did *not pertAit him to enjoy 
&e fruits of his labour. Philadelphia, to this day, r^ets 
in him a good citizen, an accomplished and disinterested 
artist. 

As we have now seen them, the water woiltS' at Fa»r- 
mount can abundantly supply the demands of the city, and 
aflbrd t6 the friends of the useful arts a monument wor- 
thy of their attention. The building that encloses the mas 
chtnery, is constructed of stone of a briUiant whiteness. It 
is two hundred feet in length and fifty in breadth, and 
buik in the Doric order of architecture. The inferior secf- 
tion is divided into twelve solid vaulted apartments, desigfl* 
ed for the reception of eight forcing prnnps, to be put in 
operation by wheels of fourteen feet in diameter, and four- 
teen feet in length. Each extremity of the builditog isi ter- 
minated by a pavition of the same order of ^rchitecturer, 
the one serving forthemeetingsof the watering cofiimittee, 
the other appropriated to the superintendent of the esta- 
blishment Of the eight pumps there are yet but three in 
operation, and by these alone there are carried into the 
reservoir of distribution, which is more than a hundred 
feet above the level of the river, nearly f^ve millions of 
gallons of water in twenty-four hours. Each wheel per- 
forms thirteen revolutions per minute; they are formed 
with buckets ^perpendicular to the circunftference, and 
revolve with surprising regularity. Their construction is 
due to the talents of Mr. Drury Bromley, who in this cii> 
camstance has forfeited no part of his reputation as an able 
mechanician. 

The pumps are from the establishment of Messrs. Rush 
and Muhlenburg; they are castings of sixteen inchesdiame- 
ter, and are placed horizontally after the plan of Mri. Graff. 
Their play is so simple and so easy, that when they ar&iA 
motion neither the smallest noise nor friction can be ob» 
served. Throftfghout all the parts of this admirable monu- 
ment of American industry have been elecuted' '^th the 

20* 
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s^me care, aud it is imupsaible.to visit it without. a strong 
excitement of admiration for all the individuals who have 
contributed to its design and completion. Mr. John Moore, 
mason, and Mr^ Freoerick. .£rdman, carpenter, have an 
equal share of honour with iheir collaborators; nor does anj 
one omit a just tribute of praise to the precision in the 
calculations: of Mr. Thomas . Qaks^ respecting the - estimate 
and the application of the forces requisite to obtain, with 
the l^st possible expense, the most advap^^i^pus results. 
The total sum of expenditure, made in the construction of 
this establishment, amounts jo four hundred ^4d twenty- 
six thousand. three hundred and thirty dollars;, tWtiQtercst 
.of which at five . per cent, is twenty-one tho^sanid three 
bupdred and.. sixteen dollars. The annual expepse for 
salaries of workmen, repair^ of machinery,. fue(,. oj.]^ ^c. 
is only fifteen hundred dollars, ivhich added -^pti^^; interest 
makes alolta] s?Qm of ^njy twenty-two thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixteen dollars, for distributing in the citj of Phi- 
ladelphia^ i^lmost five millions of gallons of water every 
twenty-four hours. The original steam engine could not 
jBupply more than one million six hundred thousand gallons 
of waterin twenty-four hours, and cost^nnually thirty thpu- 
sand. eight hundre4 and fifty-eight dollars: an^'jn order to 
obtain, l>y steam power, a daily supply of five n)iliions of 
.gallons, it would have required an annual expense 0f at 
least sixty-one thousand seven hundred apd sixteen d<^])ars. 
"Whence there has been secured, by the in(rodaction of the 
uew machine^}', an annual saving of thirly-eight thousand 
J)ine hundred dollars. To this great improvement, must 
liki^wise be added many other equally important advantages, 
i^uch as the healthfulness of the city, its greaf;. security 
Against the ravages of fire, the embellishment of public 
^places. by. abundant fountains^ th^ opportunity, :ajQr<>pded to 
^fv.ery.iuhabitant of supplying his residence with vtfatcr, at 
the moderate price of five dollars a year, and the; facility 
of establishing in the city various factories, ^cby the aiid of 
wpiter power. » .ni' 

All these details were received with a lively interest, by 
JQeneral Lafayette, who expressed his satisfaction - atid 
admiratiou, saying that the .water works at .Fnir Mount 
appQf^red to him the perfect representation of. the American 
gpye^i\i|ieiltf in which were combined si mplicitj|ri£o^erai)d 
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€ig^rH>rnjwi.JMh9i»we\viem ieavinfi tbieiDterestiii^'Bilift^ 
JM[r. LeMrisi/aStpresideiit, tandaa behalf of ttecomknimQ^ 
presented tiie.jgeoeraljLiinckle'oil the machinef}?) Aodfl' vertfe 
49ilfSeciiotL .of ttoibpildibgi.perfectly €X6ctit^ in maho- 
gj^nj! : He . recoivea it ithai^un>% and asstired JVlr. .Levm 
ji^^t he . would have sincere pleasure io exhibiting >te 
his friends }n £ur6^, ih\%. evidence of thi perfection 6f 
iiEi<ecbanic antd in the United Stateg. - i i .■. 

: . Althougji, duffiog .the .whole {leriod of our second visit to 
Philadelphia, the heat was excessive, so that FahrenheUiU 
thermometer was :!geiierally at the:9Bth degree, and. rose 
^ometimea tail.CHS General Lafayette ! was .not the less 
as^iduouf in employing 0verj . day either in uniting iivith 
his friends in the festivities to which he wasinvitedvor'ih 
j^jaiti;pg'theQoyirons.of.tbe city, nor <iid: his healtb sustain 
one mojYient^s unfavourable, impression* ■ < w;: - . ■•> 

.It was the,20th of June, that we went to visit the field 
of battle at Germantown and the mansion of Mr. Cbesvvoii 
the walls of which may yet be discovered traces of the 
cannon and musket baHa, proving the .prominence 'dPitd 
situation in the battle that raged around it After having 
breakfasted with Mr. Benjamin Chew, (he proprietfiwiof 
this historic mansion, the general continued hifl route to 
Chesnut.Hill, in sight ..of Barren Hill, where on the 20th bf 
JVlay, 1778, he effected so happily and so succeasfullyi the 
' famous retreat which lai^ithe foundation, of hk. &Line:. in 
military tactics: thence he returned to Germantown,] to 
pass a short time with the inhabitants, who^anxioasly re' 
quested he would vi^it their academy, at which hewiaaidceiv- 
ed by the students with enthusiasm. We found amongst them 
the young Fernando Bolivar^ adopted son of the Lit^eratonJ 
General Lafayette spoke to him with pleasure o£4bd hopes 
which the friends of liberty and humanity- repdsb^^Wi the 
character of his unclev^ho, until :the. present mbinent, had 
advanced with a firm pace in the career pursued by Wasbj 
ington; the young man rseemed jpenetrated watb^igraleful 
emotions,, and expressed himself in «uch a maimer as. :M 
excite & hope, that his. having been.sent to the. United 
States to study her politicalinBtituttonawooldinotbe witW 
out permanent benefit. " / .. j., rj ...i ; .'-.u.tr. 

As we were kBividgGermautown, Mr. JoknJF!. IVataoikJDf- 
fered.foT the.i^ccept^oe Of»thevgeneiiI ftiipEeacpt^^V'gtetfi 
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SMloe, on ftccoant of the recollections it awtflrened, it wss 
a. box formed of many pieces of difiereat kinds of / ^ood^ 
the origin «nd history of which he thus recited: 
' .*^ Ti^bodjr of the box is made of a pvsce of Mack wal* 
BMit, an ancient son of the forest, that 'once occupied the 

Sot where Philadelphia now stands. Cotemporary wi&k 
e trees which lent their shade to WiKam Penn and his 
companion?, it continued till 1B18, spreading its nohte 
branches in view of the hall in which oar declaration of 
independence was ratified. . ' 

^\The cover is composed of four diflferent pieces. 

^^ The first is of a^ Iwradch of a forest tr^, the last smrir- 
ing of those which were removed in order to dig the first 
foundations of Philadelphia. 

^*' The Vigour that yet animates the vegetation of this an- 
cient tree, is an evidence of the rapid growth of the city, 
which has risen and becomie great whilst the tree is still 
flourishing. ' 

' ^ The second is a piec6 of oak, broken off the first bridge 
biiilt in 1683, over the Uttle riFver Canard. This piece was 
found in 18^3 at about six feet below the surface of 4he 
eartk. 

^^ The third is a piece of the famous elm und^r which 
Penn^s fisst treaty with Shackamaxum was made. It fell 
from old age in I8IO1, but a branch from it is now ^wing, 
and in a flourishing state, in the garden of the hospital, and 
our fellow citizens delist to recount the story of its origin 
whilst protected by its shade. 

^^ The fourth awakens recollections of yet more olden 
time. It is a fragment of the first house raised by E^uropean 
hands npon the American- shores I It is apiece of mahogany 
of the habitatiou constructed and occupied in 1496, by ttie 
immottal' Columbus. Honour to the Haytien government, 
which stiU. watches with cane for the preservation of this 
ptecioiia monument. * ^ ^ 

^ I offei* you thee;e reliques with confidence,^^ coirtinned 
Mr. Wats4MS, *^ persuaded, as I am, that it is with interest 
]^ receive evely thing connected with the remembrance 
ef'the ficst m^^ements of a nation that has received so 
many proofs of your friendship." 

General liaftfyette wair, indeed, highly flattered by Mr. 
WatB0ti^s}i{»re8C|Qli iMsstTBcelved ft- with gratitude, and 
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b'pl(E)dgefiliat'it stfaould firtd apkce amongst'tfaet^ffaott j>re^ 
cii(Hi6'memorfais- of hie> toa#J"To this •^vt-jpk'teent] Mix 
Watlsen aidded alM another ' not 'i^ss valuable ; -sipiece of 
the American frigate '^AlliaDoej^^ in wliifch Lafayette had 
twice crossed liie ocean daring the revolutionanr war. ' ■ 
On^thfcSlst, we^went 'tpispend the day in the gtate o{ 
Schuylkill; Bnt before sj^^aling of the honours ^^onferred 
thei^ on 'thei' voyager j a few woidsof eiiplanttion of this 
^'.-state^" will be;requisfi-te]'i»*»'l!i:>17G¥ somecrtizeiisof Phi- 
ladelphia united th^selye&'into: an as^iation hating both 
pleasure and beneficence for its design. = They purchased 
a large tract of laadnear the fallsiof> Ske SchuylkiD, built a 
house for the accommodation^ of their meetin^^ elected a 
governor, council^ secretary- of stajtevtr^aisurer,^ and jadge^ 
established a seal, and tonstituted thenlselves the ^Colony of 
4he Schuylkill.' More than hjalf a; century passed 4 way 
without the slightest circumstance transpiring to give occa- 
sion of trouble to the colony : every day •wiaS' marked by it$ 
benefactions, and delight and miitufal confidence presided at 
a^l the periodical festivals, at wiuch the membelrs were as- 
sembled at a common table; 'But subject to the destiny of 
states, all of which have their vicissitudes, the colony 6( 
Schuylkill was also to experience a revolntioh; Tn 1783, 
at the conclusion of a dinner of more than fitly eovers, th6 
colony rose and dec^lared inde^pendenee : resolved to revig^ 
their constitution, and the Colony of the Schuylkill became, 
in the coarse of a few hours, the' ^ republic of the State of 
Schuylkill,' and no attempt was ntodie on tliepart of the mo- 
ther country to oppose itj Since that time tfcte hew republic 
ha»gone on advancing in strength knd riches )' its' pleasures 
and its acts of benevolence followed at an equal^rate. Pos- 
sessed now of an enlarged estate acquired byi a^treaity with 
a farmer, she has tran^erredter seat oifgoveramevA;^ that iis, 
tier nets^ her kitchen and cellar, jtbi-ee miles' fttthev) down 
the stream, under tlie cool shades oh the banks of tberWeri^ 
i 'Here it was tbat General IjallyeA^ was feeeittedv by'the 
-citisehs and magistrates^ wko,^in*ifti6r^col^tiaof'^sb^nlyeii», 
awaited his arHval on^die frbntierbf^>th|eirBt8to.i Inr'a sh^rt 
and eloquent address, the 'Secretary bf BtMe reeimnfteii (o 
Mni th^ history, olfihe republicyirom^iiisiiestil^IitfUbh^ntt^ 
ihci pr^nt timevand CQDcUrdediby<aniB0i|i)teiDgf46 hHntlMk 
the' titl§ andialLtbe>i^;ht^iafici^zetii'lMU^ ' > -il& 
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to bim by a . unanimous vote. As soon as ihe gen^^l bad 
expreiseahis acceptance of the honour and his. gratitude^ 
be was invested ivith the national costume, and, bis bead 
being protected with the large straw hat, be entered iota 
the .occupatioos of the community. Mr. Geoige La* 
fayette, Mr. de Syon, and myself, were also admitted 
to partake of the duties of the day; people and ma« 
^trates, aU with one accord, assisted without: distinct 
tion in the work. We embarked in the batteaux be- 
longing to^the republic, and obtained an abundant supply 
of fish, and in four hours we were, seated at the banquet 
prepared by our own bands. Never was a repast attended 
with greater gaiety, nor cheered by better wine, abd long 
shall we have the pleasure of remembering the delight and 
good cheer we found in the state of Schuylkill. 

The week we had just spent in Philadelphia, as it were 
in his own &mily, had entirely composed the fatigue of the 
general; and although the heat continued excessive, he un» 
jdertookf on the 25th, his journey to Wilmington, where a 
great number of Pennsylvanians and Virginians were in 
waiting to conduct him to the field of the battle of Bran- 
dy wine. This field was not rendered illustrious by a vic- 
tory, as has been said, but its remembrance is not less dear 
to Americans, who gratefully recollect the blood spilled 
there by their fathers, and by young Lafayette, in the de- 
fence of their ri^ts, and to secure their independence 
Happy that country in whiGh events are appreciated more 
by their influence on its destinies than by the eclat of the 
moment I The men who took the first steps: in pro- 
curii^ the liberties of the United States in the battles of 
fiunker's hill and on the banks of the Brahdywine, are at 
this day not less honoured in the eyes of the nation than 
those who sealed it Jast« at the battle of Yorktowh. 

In the beginning of September, 1777^ General Howe, at 
the bead of e^teen thousand men. of the British army, 
embarked on l^ard the. fleet commanded by his brother, 
and left New York witbout the possibility of the Amisrt^ 
cans ascertainiog pSrecisely the object of his ex|.edilion. 
A few. '.days after it was ascertained that he had lenr 
tei^d-lliie CbiMBpcake, and had landed at the Head :«f 
jE)k,ibt th^ purpose of. marching to attack Philadelpbilt 
tWiflhitpgt^finiiMKU^^ thsoa^^iUisxityv .whett 
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the OGdigreBs mere then in sesBion, and ndiranced to meet 
the en6iny, anoojing bim with several attacks between the 
point of his debarkation and a^ small stream, the Brandy^ 
wine, behind which the American army, ereatly inferior m 
Dumber, and composed almost whoHy of mihtia,>had jatfl 
taken their position. Ohads-Ford was in front -fitf their en? 
campment, where it was contemplated to give thepi battle, 
bot General Howe leaving a body of troi^ on t^ oppo- 
site side of the stream, in order to cover his manoeuvre) 
mirched forward to pass another ford on the right of 
the Americans. This movement was so much the more 
difficult to reconnoitre, as the banks of the stream were 
densely erown with wood, and, by a singular fatality, the 
two parallel roads leading to the two fords were called by 
the same name, so that the reports received by Washington 
from his scouts, though apparently contradictory, Were 
nevertheless true. This confusion of names threw the 
American general into a most painful anxiety ; he hesitated 
too long on the course he was to pursue, and lost a most 
precious moment which might have given him the victory. 
Had he been able to procure definite intelligence of the 
movements of the enemy, he would have passed the ford 
before him, and most certainly would, have defeated the 
British division which remained at Chads-Ford, commanded 
by Knyphanzen, and then falling suddenly on the body 
under General Howe, surprising him by an attack in 
flank, would almost inevitably have succeeded in a com- 
plete defeat of the English army ; but the occasion passed 
rapidly^ and the firing of muskets on his right soon apprized 
Washington of the danger of his situation. Happily he had 
established a position behind the second ford, of three bri- 
gades^ commanded. by Sullivan and Sterling. These three 
brigades sustained the attack with vigour, and for a short 
time arrested the British by a deadly fire : but their line 
being attacked both right and left, by snperior forces, the 
wings gave way. The centre continued its position firmly, 
in defiance of the Aower of broken brass that was 'poured 
in upon them. But this centre itself at last began to ykM^ 
and was about to beat a retreat, when young La^yette, 
notwithstanding his r«fik of brevet-major, was yet serving 
as. a simple volunteer near the commander in oMef, dis*- 
mounted from hit horse^ and went, feiwordinluuid^ to place' 
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himself at tbe:hi&ad of a company of grenadiers, irho^ tb" 
animated by this. noble effort,, maintained tbemselves' firmly 
ibr a few moments. 'Soon^ however, Lafoyette received 
»,ahot below the knee, and was obliged to retire. with 
hiaigronadiert ; but he had already reaped the reward of 
bis devotedness, for be had procured the opportunity for 
]Vashington to join the division of General Greene, and 
of recommencing, the action in a second line. Here the 
fight raged on either aide with obstinate perseverance, 
and the astonishing spectacle was exhibited of militia ral- 
lying after a- first cheeky and- fronting with firm step an 
enemy superior in numbers and in discipline. The event 
of this second contest wlas yet doubtful, when suddenly 
Wafihhigioiir .learned that the pass of Chads-Ford was 
forced, and that Khyphauzen was about to fall on his left 
flank ; he immediately resolved to secure a retreat to 
Chester, where be arrived with his army the same even- 
ing. 

Th« battle was. lost, but the British had paid dear for 
their victory,, arid the moral force of the Americans was 
augmented even by their defeat. In this day's engagement 
Lafayette had sealed with his blood his alliance with the 
principles for which be had crossed the ocean, and for ever 
secured to himself the gratitude of a nation amongst whom 
, generous and noble sentimeots outlive the ravageis of time. 
:i It was once more to feyince. their gratitude for their long 
tried friend, that the revolutiotlary soldiers of Pennsylvania 
and Virginia had now assembled with their ;sons to conduct 
Lafayette. to the field of the battle of Brandywinew. We left 
Chester onithe 26th of July, with a retinue, at the head of 
which appeared the two oldestrevolutionary officers of the 
neighbouring counties,-Colonel. M^Leah;:ahd..lCaptain Anr 
derson. Numerous bodies, of militia had preceded us, and 
were already gone to take their positioo'at the ancient en- 
campment of the AmeriQ«n!army, where may yet be disco- 
vered tr^bces of one of the redoubts^;. It was about fioon 
when we arrived on :theb6rdera of the Brajidywine, along 
wbich.we urereto traVel to the poiotiat whicl^as we had 
been iofiotrmed, the army.badpassed^ iSut on approaching 
the stream, Gei>eral Lafay/otte tast afj^nceton the «tHiY>und- 
ing c.owQftry^iand aaid,MH:It;;€iannot be bene tbat^fi-.pasfiod 
in Ji!777«^ itinac«st^ie.')itt]».Ug1^c up: thd itil&Mn;iV It ivaa 
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in fact ascertained that the passage had been efiected just 
above the spot we occupied. This accuracy of obsenra« 
tion and vivid recollection excited in a high degree the 
admiration of the numerous witnesses. 

At Chads-Ford the general learned that one of his com- 
panions in arms, Gideon Gilpin, under whose roof he had 
Eassed the night before the battle, was now confined to bed 
J age and infirmity, and despaired of being able to join 
his fellow citizens in their testimony of respect to the 
general: he went to visit the aged soldier, whom he found 
surrounded by his family. Gideon Gilpin, notwithstanding 
his extreme weakness, recognized him on his entrance, ana 
proved by tears of grateful and tender recollection how 
much this visit tended to the comfort and soothing of his 
last moments. 

On arriving at the field of battle. General Lafayette re- 
cognised successively, and pointed out to us himself, all the 
principal points on which the two armies had manoeuvred 
and fought on the 11th of September 1777; nor did his re- 
collection wander a single moment. Being arrived at the 
spot where the first attack was made, and where he had 
been wounded, he paused a moment; his ancient com- 

E anions pressed around his carriage, and the militia passed 
efore him, amid the loudest acclamations and the cry a 
thousand times re-echoed, "long live Lafayette." During the 
whole of this scene, of profound emotion on his part, and 
which his modesty induced him frequently to attempt to 
abridge, he spoke to those around him of nothing but the 
presence of mind evinced by Washington on the fatal day 
of the 11th September, and of the courage manifested by 
the officers and soldiers in supporting him. But in vain 
he recalled the names of the most illustrious chiefs, and 
attributed to them all the glory of having saved the army: 
the reply he received was by pointing him to the soil on 
which he had spilled his blood, and the sight of this inde- 
structible monument exalted to the highest degree the 
gratitude of the crowd of spectators who accompanied him. 
In prolonging our excursion along the route by which the 
British had conducted their first attack, we arrived at the 
house of Mr. Samuel Jones. It had been for a short time 
occupied by General Howe during the battle, and yet re- 
tains traces of the well directed fire of the American artil- 
VoL. II.— 21 
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lery. After the elegant collation with which we were 
entertained by Mrs. J ones, we had presented to us yarious 
implements and remains of arms found on the field of bat- 
tle; and we returned with these precious reliques to West 
Chester, where we concluded the day in. the enjoyment of 
festivities prepared by the inhabitants. 

In the multiplied recitals I have made of the public re- 
joicings at which I assisted, during my stay in the United 
States, it was impossible not to be struck with the constant 
association of relid,ous ideas and patriotic sentin^ents 
which so strongly characterise the citizens of this republic: 
but what is not less remarkable is, that their religion, free of 
practical minutiae, seems as much an uniform sentiment as 
their love of liberty resembles an uniform faiths With them 
a political orator never terminates a prepared address with- 
out an invocation, or grateful recognition of divine power; 
and a minister of the gospel on taking the pulpit commences, 
by recalling to the notice of his auditors their duties as 
citizens, and their peculiar privileges in living under the 
wise institutions of their country. It may also be reniarked, 
that this union of political morals and theology influences 
all the actions of the Americans with a gravity and deep 
conviction, the charm and tendency of which are wholly in- 
expressible. How could any one listen to these simple and 
touching invocations without being deeply affected, and 
without uniting in their humble and pious acknowledge- 
ments ? We were about being seated at the hospitable 
board prepared by the citizens of West Chester at the Na- 
tional Hotel, when the president of the day remarked that 
a minister of the church was in the company, and invit- 
ed him to ask a blessing on the assemblage, which was 
done in the most affecting manner by the Rev. William 
Latta. 

A committee of the citizens of Lancaster having been 
deputed to escort General Lafayette from West Chester, 
he committed himself to their care on the 27th, after tak- 
ing leave of a great number of the soldiers of 1776, who 
could not receive the last adieu of the aged general with- 
out testifying their emotion with tears. 

I have already, 1 believe, mentioned the remarkable 
fact, that at the south, as at the north, and from the east 
to the west of the United States, we had met with men of 
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different manners and languages, submitting for the gene- 
ral good to the same democratic government ; living in 
harmony, in the enjoyment of domestic happiness and of 
public prosperity, under the shield of the same institutions. 
Having made this observation, we naturally concluded 
that neither great wealth nor diverse habits of the people 
of this countiy, are obstacles to the establishment and the 
administration of republican government, which is founded 
on an equal appreciation of the interests and rights of alh 
Nothing perhaps more stroi^ly confirmed Gfeneral Lafay- 
ette in this opinion, than a view of the city and county of 
Lancaster, where are found men from all parts of America 
and Europe, and of almost every diversity of religious 
faith, yet all attached te tfie wise and excellent institutions 
by which they are governed. 

I shall not describe the festivities with which the citizens 
of Lancaster entertained the man, who, whilst they re- 
ceived him as a guest, they most warmly claimed as their 
friend, though they were not inferior either in elegance or 
cordiality to those of the largest cities of the Union. 1 
shall not, however, pass over in silence, events which by 
their nature Berve to explain the unity of sentiments and 
principles which characterise all classes of the American 
people. I shall, therefore, relate the proceedings of the 
clergy of every denomination in the city and vicinity, who, 
at the intelligence of the arrival of the general, spontane- 
ously collected to unite their patriotic felicitations with 
those of the other citizens. Their congratulations were 
conveyed by the dean on their behalf, without distinction 
of sect If the address were to be given at length, it would 
give additional weight to the opinion I have already ad- 
vanced respecting the American clergy : but it will suffice, 
I trust, to relate a portion of the generars reply, in which 
this opinion is expressed with a strength and precision 
which leave no doubt of his convictions. 

" I accept,*' replied he, " with sincere gratitude the 
proofs of kindness and regard which the clergy of this city 
and vicinity have voluntarily accorded to me, and which you^ 
sir, have expressed in so impressive a manner. In my 
happy sojourn in this country, I have often had occasion 
to remark the veneration which the clergy of every deno- 
mination inspire, whose individual members, apostles i^ 
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the rights of man, are the immediate functionaries of a re- 
ligion founded on the principles of liberty and equality, 
and on the principle of elections by the people of evange- 
lical ministers. ^^ 

On quitting Lancaster, we travelled to Port Deposit, on 
the shore of the Susquehanna, where we were met by a 
deputation from Baltimore, with whom we embarked, de- 
stined for this latter city. On our way we visited Havre- 
de-Grace, a small town situated on the Susquehanna, at its 
entrance into the Chesapeake. Here we remained seve- 
ral hours, and then continued our voyage favoured by 
fine weather, our way being beguiled also by the pleasures 
we enjoyed on board. From the deck of our vessel, we 
beheld expanded to our view the delightful vallies and the 
rich hills of Maryland : the companions of our voyage, 
pressing around Lafayette, and designating to him the 
fields in which, during their struggle for libertj, he had 
fought to obtain it: and at short distances on the shores, 
groups of the inhabitants attracted by the sounds of na- 
tional airs which echoed from our deck, testified, by inces- 
sant acclamations, the delight occasioned by the presence 
of the adopted son and benefactor of their country. 

The sun had left the horizon some time ere we arrived 
at the mouth of the Patapsco, and it was not till midnight 
that we touched the wharf at Baltimore. Though at 
that advanced and unseasonable hour, a large number of 
persons were in waiting for the appearance of our vessel, 
and on disembarking General Lafayette found himself sur- 
rounded by a crowd of friends. At the moment of placing 
fais foot on bhore, an immense burst of light suddenly illu- 
minated the port, and looking to the southern quarter of 
the city we saw volumes of flame rising almost to the 
■clouds. Instantly the hollow cry of " fire, fire," resounded 
in every street. Anxious to offer the first assistance, we 
feft the general in care of two members of the committee, 
who conducted him directly to the hotel provided for him, 
laid we ran at our utmost speed toward the scene of con- 
jfiagration, but we discovered that we had been outstripped 
hj four engines, which on our arrival were already in full 
fperation. Other engines arrived from all quarters, directed 
Jjr young men, volunteers in this patriotic employment, 
Wi commenced th.eir operations with such promptness 
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and activityv that, although the fire had originated in a 
fraitie huilding occupied as a store, the flaraes were very 
soon subdued, and indeed wholly extinguished. We found 
ourselves involuntarily amidst the inactive crowd of spec- 
tators, and returned to our lodgings at two o'clock in the 
morning, filled with admiration of the spontaneous exer- 
tions as well as the zeal and ability of the young firemen 
of Baltimore. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Return to Washington — Character of the new President — Visit to the 
ex-president, become a farmer and justice of peace — Government 
offers Lafayette a ship of war to return in to France — Presents made 
to Bolivar through Lafayette — New homage from the city of New 
York — Farewell of the President to the Nation's Guest — Dej^artore 
from Washington city — Embarkation in the Brandy wine — Voyage — 
Testimonies of attachment and regret of the crew of the Brandy wine 
to Lafayette — Reception at Havre — Some hours at Rouen — Recep- 
tion of Lafayette at La Grange by the inhabitants of his vicinity. 

After resting two days at Baltimore we set out for 
Washington city. General Lafayette wished to depart 
privately, and the citizens, always solicitous to satisfy his 
desires, contented themselves with calling in the evening 
to, take leave and express their regrets. This circumstance 
employed several hours, and left in our hearts impres- 
sions of profound melancholy. We commenced our jour- 
ney on the 1st of August, accompanied by two members of 
the Baltimore committee. A few miles from Washington 
we were met by an elegant carriage, which drew up near 
us, from which a young gentlemen alighted and inquired 
for General Lafayette, This was the eldest son of the 
new president Mr. Adams, who was sent by his father to 
the nation^s guest, to inform him that he had solicited and 
obtained from the citizeiis of the metropolis, permis-^ 
sion to offer him the use of the president's house. The 
general accepted the invitation for himself and travelling 
companions, entered Mr. Adamses carriage, and we conti* 

21* 
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nued on our route. Our two members of the Baltimore com- 
mittee had not anticipated such an occurrence, which 
threw them into considerable embarrassment They had 
been zealous *^ Jackson men,^^ and had declared themselves 
strongly against Mr. Adams, during the election; of this 
Mr. Adams was not ignorant, and on this occasion it ap* 
peared difficult to them to present themseWes under the 
auspices of General Lafayette, without exposing themselves 
to tne chance of being thought willing to make the amende 
honorable. They determined to separate from our party, 
on entering the cify, and took lodgings in a hotel. 

During the canvass of the presidential election, I had 
frequently heard the adversaries of Mr. Adams accuse him 
of aristocratic habits, contracted, as they said, in the foreign 
courts at which he had passed many years. This accusa- 
tion appeared to me much opposed to what 1 had seen and 
have related of his conduct in the steam-boat going from 
Freiichtown to Baltimore; but, at length, in consequence 
of hearing the chaige frequently repeated, I began to fear, 
that, with the exercise of power, he might iall into what 
we call in £urope the manners of a prince; my surprise 
was therefore the more agreeable, to find, on reaching 
Washington, that the president was not changed. It is 
true, we found Mr. Adams in the place of Mr. Monroe; 
but the public man was still the same. The plainness of 
the domestics, and facility of access to the house, appeared 
not to have undergone the least alteration, and in Mr. 
Adamses reception of us we experienced all the cordtaUty 
of his predecessor. He soon ascertained why our compan- 
ions had not remained with us, and hastened to send them 
an invitation to dinner, which they accepted without em- 
barrassment pr hesitation, as men who understood the 
pdijteness intended them, but who did not consider them* 
selves as being in any way pledged by accepting it. 

The lodgings prepared for us in bis own house by the 
president were plain, but commodious and in good taste. 
Anxious to enable General Lafayette to enjoy the repose 
he thought him to need after so many and such long voy- 

Ses, and after numerous and profound emotions, he seclud- 
. Umself with us in entire privacy. Aided by Mrs. Adams, 
her two sons, and two nieces, he made us taste, if I may 
10 espreifi myself* the sweets of domestic life. During 
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the early portion of our staj, there rarely set down to table 
or around the hearth more than two or three persons at 
once, and usually these were some public officers who,, 
after being occupied all day with the president in business, 
were detained by him to dmner and the familiar conversa- 
iion of the evening. It was during this period which glided] « 
away so swiftly, that 1 could appreciate the character of« 
Mr. Adams, whom I had previously known only by thej 
eulogies of his friends or the attacks of opponents. I dis- \ 
covered that the first had but done him justice, and the \ 
last been misled by party spirit. It is difficult to find a I 
more upright and better cultivated intellect than is pof> \ 
sessed by the successor of Mr. Monroe. The beautiful 
reliefs of the capitol, to which he is not a stranger; his 
treatise on weights and measures, and the numerous diplo. 
matic missions he has dischai^ed with distinction, bear 
witness to his good taste in the arts, the correctness of his 
scientific judgment, and his skill in politicis. As to the ac» 
cusation of aristocracy, which some have preferred against 
him, it is sufficiently refuted by his manners, which remain 
unaltered by his elevation to the chief magistracy of the 
republic. 

Notwithstanding that General Lafayette was daily pre-* 
paring to return to Europe, before quitting the American 
soil, he wished once more to see some of bis old Virginia 
friends, and especially desired again to embrace and thank 
him, who, as head of the government, had first welconied 
him to its capital, and who, at present returned to private 
life, continued to give his fellow citizens an exanniple of all 
the virtues, in cultivating his modest patrimony. The gene- 
ral mentioned the subject to Mr. Adams, who offered to 
accompany him on this visit, saying, ^' that he would gladly 
take this occasion to go and present to his predecessor his 
tribute of veneration and attachments^ The 6th of August 
was the day fixed upon for this visit, and we set out for 
Oak Hill, the seat of Mr. Monroe, which is thirty-seven miles 
from Washington, unaccompanied by any escort. Mr. 
Adams took the general and Mr. Geoi^e Lafayette, with 
one of his friends, in his carriage ; I rode in a tilbury with 
the president's son. At the Potomac'bridge we stopped to 
pay the toll, and the gate-keeper, after counting the com- 
pany and horses, received the money from the president. 
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and allowed us to pass on; but we had gone a very short 
distance, when we heard some one bawling after us, " Mr. 
.President! Mr. President! you have given eleven-pence 
too little !" Presently the gate keeper arrived out of breath, 
holding out the change he had received, and explaining the 
mistake made. The president heard him attentively, re- 
examined the money, and agreed that he was right, and 
ought to have another eleven-pence. Just as the president 
was taking out his purse, the gate-keeper recognized Ge- 
neral Lafayette in the carriage, and wished to return his 
toll, declaring that all gates and bridges were free to the 
nation's guest. Mr. Adams told him, that on this occasion 
General Lafayette travelled altogether privately, and not as 
the nation's guest, but simply as a friend of the president, 
and, therefore, was entitled to no exemption. With this 
reasoning, our gate-keeper was satisfied, and received the 
money. Thus, during his course of his voyages in the 
United States, the general was but once subjected to the 
common rule of paying, and it was exactly upon the day 
in which he travelled with the chief magistrate ; a circum- 
stance which, probably in every other country, would have 
conferred the privilege of passing free. 

We did not reach Oak Hill until the morning after we 
left Washington. We found the ex-president of the United 
States, new a farmer, pleasantly settled with all his family, 
in a handsome house near his farm. He was engaged in 
superintending his agricultural affairs, and endeavouring to 
improve his property, which had long been neglected for 
public business. Some of Mr. Monroe^s friends had col- 
lected to assist him in entertaining Lafayette. We passed 
three days in their company, and then the inhabitants of 
Leesburg, a small adjacent village, came in company with 
the Loudon county militia, to invite the presence of the na- 
tion's guest at an entertainment prepared for him. The 
president, ex-president, and chief justice of the United 
States, accompanied him, and received their share of po- 
pular attention ; but it was easy to perceive that this homage 
was inspired by the veneration of their virtues, rather than 
by any titles which they possessed. 

After the Leesbui^ and Loudon county festivals we took 
leave of Mr. Monroe to return to Washington. Wishing to 
make the journey in a single day, we set out very early, but 
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soon had cause to repeat of this arrangement ; about two 
o'clock the heat became so oppressive, that one of Mr* 
Adamses horses was struck down bj apoplexy.* The driver 
in vain attenapted to save its life by copious blood-letting, 
and in a few minutes the animal expired in the ditch where 
it had fallen. As soon as the accident happened, we all 
alighted to help the horse, but finding him dead, we took 
seats on the.grass until a waiter went to the nearest village 
for another horse. Travellers were passing us continually, 
and cast inquisitive glances upon- our groiip, without once 
suspecting the presence of the first magistrate of the re- 
public, or that of the adopted son of a great nation. Hav- 
ing procured another horse, we resumed our journey, but 
the delay caused by this accident prevented our arrival at 
"Washington until long after sunset, which provented us 
visiting the falls of Potomac, near to where we crossed the 
river. Although these falls are of slight elevation, their e^ 
feet is said to be very fine. 

A few days afterwards we again left the capital to rnake 
a last tour in Vii^inia. On this occasion we visited Albe- 
marle, Culpepper, Fauquier. Warrenton and Buckland. 
Although in all these towns tne progress of Lafayette was 
marked by popular festivals, he could not avoid feeling 
pained by the recollection that in a few days he was about 
to leave, perhaps for ever, a country which contained so 
many objects of his aftection. At Albemarle we were re- 
joined by Mr. Monroe, whom we now found invested with 
a new public character. Faithful to the doctrine that a 
citizen should always be entirely at the service of his coun- 
try, he did not think that his title of late president of the 
republic withheld him from being useful to his countrymen; 
and he had therefore accepted the office of justice of the 
peace, to which he had been elected by the confidence and 
suffrages of the people of his county. Mr. Madison had 
also left his retreat and rejoined us on the road to Monti- 
cello, whither the general went to take leave of his old 
friend Jefferson, whose enfeebled health kept him at pre- 
sent in a state of painful inaction. The meeting at Monti- 
cello, of three men, who, by their successive elevation to 
the supreme magistracy of the state, had given to their 
country twenty-four years of prosperity and glory, and who 
still offered it the example of private virtues, was a suffi- 
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ciently strong iDducement to make us wish to staj there a 
longer time; but indispensable duties recalled General 
La&yette to Washington, and he was obliged to take leave 
of his friends. I shall not attempt to depict the sadness 
which prevailed at this cruel separation, which had none 
of the alleviation which is usually left by youth, for in this 
instance, the individuals who bade farewell, had all passed 
through a long career, and the immensity of the ocean 
would still add to the difficulties of a reunion. 

One of Mr. Adamses first cares on attaining the head of 
the administration had been to decide General Lafayette to^ 
accept the use of a public ship for his return to France. 
This vessel, built in Washington navy yard, was launched 
about the end of June, and was to be ready for sea by the 
beginning of September, the time fixed upon by Greneral 
Lafayette for his departure. *' It is customary ,^^ Mr. Adams 
wrote to him, ^ to designate our frigates by the names of 
rivers of the United States; to conform to this custom, and 
make it accord with the desire we have to perpetuate a 
name that recalls that glorious event of our revolutionary 
war, in which you sealed with your blood vour devotion to 
our principles, we have given the name of Brandywine to 
the new frigate, to which we confide the honourable mis- 
sion of returning you to the wishes of your country and 
family. The command of the Brandywine will be entrust- 
ed to one of the most distinguished officers of our navy. 
Captain Charles Morris, who has orders to land you 
under the protection of our flag, in whatever European port 
you please to designate. ^^ 

This invitation was too honourable, and made with too 
much delicacy, to be for an instant refused by General La- 
fayette; therefore he hastened to return to Washington to 
express his gratitude to the president, and concert witili 
Captain Morris the day of sailing, which was settled for the 
7th of September. When this determination became known, 
a great number of persons thronged from the neighbouring 
cities to take a last farewell of the nation^s guest; and all 
the constituted authorities of the capital determined to take 
a solemn leave of him. From this time to the day of our 
embarkation the general devoted his whole time to the du- 
ties of friendship, and in answering to the invitations of 
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yarious cities, which, for want of time and oa account of 
their distance, he had been unable to visit. 

The fame of Bolivar's exploits in combating for thft 
liberty and independence of the South American republics, 
at this time resounded through the United States, whose 
citizens applauded with transport his republican patriot- 
ism, which then was free from all suspicion. Mr. Custis, 
the adopted son of Washington, whose ardent spirit is ever 
ready to spmpathise with all that is great and generous,; 
conceived the thought of presenting to the Liberator, as a 
testimonial of his admiration, a fine portrait of General 
Washington, and a medal of pure gold, which had been do- 
creed to the great citizen by the American nation, at the 
festival of independence. He thought that these presents, 
although sufBciently precious on account of their origin, 
would acquire a still greater value by passing through the 
hands of the veteran of liberty in the two worlds, and 
General Lafayette consented with pleasure to the request 
made him to be the organ of communication. On the 2d 
of September these presents were placed in the hands of 
M. Yillenilla, member of the Colombian Legation, with a 
letter for Bolivar, from Lafayette. 

On the 6th of September, the anniversary of Lafayette's 
bi^th, the president gave a grand dinner, to which all the 

?ublic officers, and numerous distinguished persons then in 
Washington, were invited. The company had already as- 
sembled and were about to sit down to table, when the 
arrival of a deputation from the city of New York was an- 
nounced, which came to present to General Lafayette, on 
behalf of the city council, a book containing >an account of 
all the transactions and events occurring during his stay in 
that city. This magnificent volume, removed from its case, 
and exhibited to the company, excited general admiration. 
It is in fact a masterpiece that may be compared with the 
most beautiful and rich of those manuscripts which formed 
the glory and reputation of libraries before the discovery 
of printing. It contained fifty pages, each ornamented with 
vignettes designed and painted with the greatest skill ; 
views and portraits perfectly executed, completed this 
^work, of which the writing was done by Mr. Bragg, and 
the paintings by Messrs. Burton, Inman, and Cummings. 
The view of the Capitol at Washington, of the City Hall of 
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New York, and the portraits of Washington, Lafayette, and 
Hamilton, left nothing to be desired; and in order that this 
beautiful work should be altogether national, it was upon 
American paper, and bound by Mr. Foster of New xork 
with admirable richness and elegance. 

General Lafayette gratefully accepted this fine present, 
to which the president and his cabinet gave additional value 
by placing their signatures in it. Although a large com- 
pany partook of this dinner, and it was intended to cele- 
brate Lafayette's birth-day, it was very serious, I may say, 
almost sad. We were all too much pre-occupied by th^ 
approaching journey to be joyous : we already felt, by an- 
ticipation, the sorrowfulness of separation. Towards the 
conclusion of the repast, the president, contrary to diplo- 
matic custom, which forbids toasts at his table, arose and 
proposed the following : " To the 22d of February and 6th 
of September, birthdays of Washington and Lafayette.'' 
Profoundly affected to find his name thus associated with 
Washington, the general expressed hia thanks to the presi- 
dent, and gave this toast, " To the fourth of July, the birth- 
day of liberty in both hemispheres." 

At last the day which we ardently wished for, and 
whose approach, however, filled us with profound sadness, 
the day which would begin to convey us towards our 
country, but must, at the same time, separate us from a na- 
tion which had so many claims to our admiration and affec- 
tion, the day of our departure, the 7th of September, dawn- 
ed radiantly. The workshops were deserted, the stores 
were left unopened, and the people crowded around the 
president's mansion, while the militia were drawn op in 
a line on the road the nation's guest was to move to the 
shore. The municipality collected about the genei:^! to 
offer him the last homage and regrets of their fellow citi- 
zens. 

At eleven o'clock he left his apartment, slowly parsed 
through the crowd which silently pressed after him, and 
entered the principal vestibule of the presidential dwell- 
ing, where the president, surrounded by his cabinet, various 
public oflScers, and principal citizens, had waited for him 
a few minutes. He took his place in the centre of the 
circle which was formed on his approach; the doors were 
open, in order that the people who were assembled with- 
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out might observe what took place, and the slight murmur 
of regrets which were heard at first among the crowd, was 
succeeded by a solemn and profound silence ; the president, 
then visibly agitated by emotion, addressed him as follows, 
in the name of the American nation and government : — 

** Genebal Lafayette — It has beien the good fortune of 
many of my distinguished fellow-citizens, during the course of 
the year now elapsed, upon your arrival at their respective 
places of abode, to greet you with the welcome of .the nation. 
The less pleasing task now devolves upon me» on bidding you, 
in the name of the nation, adieu. 

** It weie no longer seasonable, and would be superfluous, to 
recapitulate the remarkable incidents of your early life — inci- 
dents which associated yOur name, fortunes and reputation, in 
imperishable connection with the independence and history of 
the North American Union. 

" The part which you performed at that important juncture was 
marked with characters so peculiar, that, realizing the &irest 
fable of antiquity, its parallel could scarcely be found in the 
authentic records of human histdTy. 

'* You deliberately and perseveringly preferred toil, danger, the 
endurance of every hardship, and the privation of every comfort, 
in defence of a holy cause, to inglorious ease, and the allure- 
ments of rank, affluence, and unrestrained youth, at the most 
splendid and fascinating court of Europe. 

*< That this choice was not less wise than magnanimous, 
the sanction of half a century, and the gratulations of unnum- 
bered voices, all unable to express the gratitude of the heart 
with which your visit to this hemisphere has been welcomed, 
afibrd ample demonstration. 

<< When tlie contest of freedom, to which you had repaired as 
a voluntary champion, had closed, by the complete triumph of 
her cause in this country of your adoption, you returned to ful- 
fil the duties of the philanthropist and patriot in the land of your 
nativity. There, in a consistent and undeviating career of forty 
years, you have maintained, through every vicissitude of alter- 
nate success and disappointment, the same glorious cause to 
which the first years of your active life had been devoted, the 
improvement of the moral and political condition of man. 

<' Throughout that long succession of time, the people of the 
United States, for whom, and with whom you haid fought the 
battles of liberty, have been living in the full possession of its 
fruits ; one of the happiest among the family of nations. Spread- 

VoL. 11.— 22 
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ing in population ; enlarging in territory ; acting and mfiering 
according to the condition of their nature ; and laying the foun- 
dations of the greatest, and, we humbly hope, the most benefi- 
cent power that e?er regulated the concerns of man upon earth. 

** In that lapse of forty years, the generation of men with whom 
you co-operated in the conflict of arms, has nearly passed away. 
Of the general oflicers of the American army in that war, you 
alone survive. Of the sages who guided our councils ; of the 
warriors who met the foe in the field or upon the wave, with 
the exception of a few, to whom unusual length of days has been 
allotted by heaven,- all now sleep with their fathers. A suc- 
ceeding, and even a third generation, have arisen to take their 
places ; and their children's children, while rising up to call 
them blessed, have been taught by them, as well as admonished 
by their own constant enjoyment of freedom, to include in every 
benison upon their fathers, the name of him who came from • 
a&r, with them and in their cause to conquer or to fall. 

^* The universal prevalence of these sentiments was signally 
manifested by a resolution of congress, representing the whole 
people, and all the states of this Union, requesting the president 
of the United States to comtnunicate to you the assurances of 
grateful and affectionate attachment of this government and 
people, and desiring that a national ship might be employed, at 
your convenience, for your passage to the borders of your country. 

" The invitation was transmitted to you by my venerable pre- 
decessor ; himself bound to you by the strongest ties of personal 
friendship, himself one of those whom the highesthonoursof his 
country had rewarded for blood early shed in her cause, and 
for a long life of devotion to her welfare. By him the services 
of a national ship were placed at your disposal. Your delicacy 
preferred a more private conveyance, and a full year has elapsed 
since you landed upon our shores. It were scarcely an exag- 
geration to say, that it has been, to the people of the Union, a 
year of uninterrupted festivity and enjoyment, inspired by your 
presence. You have traversed the twenty-four states of this 
great confederacy : You have been received with rapture by 
the survivors of your earliest companions in arms : You have 
been hailed as a long absent parent by their children, the men 
and women of the present age : And a rising generation, the 
hope of future time, in numbers surpassing the whole population 
of that day when you fought at the head and by the side of their 
forefathers, have vied with the scanty remnants of that hour of 
trial, in acclamations of joy at beholding the face of him whom 
they feel to be the common benefactor of all. You have heard 
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the mingled voices of the past^ the present, and the future age* 
joining in one universal chorus of delight at your approach ; 
and the shouts of unbidden thousands, which greeted your land- 
ing on the soil of freedom, have followed every step of your 
way, and still resound, like the rushing of many waters, from 
every corner of our land. 

^^ You are now about to return to the country of your birth, of 
your ancestors,' of your posterity. The executive govemnyent 
of the Union, stimulated by the same feeling which had prompted 
the congress to the designation of a national ship for your ac- 
commodation in coming hither, has destined the first service of 
a frigate, recently launched at this metropolis, to the less wel- 
come, but equally distinguished trust, of conveying you home. 
The name of the ship has added one more memorial to distant 
regions and to future ages, of a stream already memorable, at 
once in the story of your sufferings and of our independence. 

**' The ship is now prepared for your reception, and equipped for 
sea. From the moment of her departure, the prayers of mil- 
lions will ascend to heaven that her passage may be prosperous, 
and your return to the bosom of your family as propitious to 
your happiness, as your visit to this scene of your youthful glory 
has been to that of the American people. 

** Go, then, our beloved friend — return to the land of brilliant 
genius, of generous sentiment, of heroic valour ; to that beau- 
tiful France, the nursing mother of the twelfth Louis, and the 
fourth Henry ; to the native soil of Bayard and Coligni, of Tu- 
renne and Catinat, of Fenelon and D'Aguesseau. In that 
illustrious catalogue of names which she chiims as of her chil- 
dren, and with honest pride holds up to the admiration of other 
nations, the name of Lafayette has already for centuries been 
enrolled. And it shall henceforth burnish into brighter fame ; 
for if, in after days, a Frenchman shall be called to indicate 
the character of his nation by that of one individual, during the 
age in which we live, the blood of lofty patriotism shall mantle 
in his cheek, the fire of conscious virtue shall sparkle in his eye, 
and he shall pronounce the name of Lafayette. Yet we, too, 
and our children, in life and after death, shall claim you for our 
own. You are ours by that more than patriotic self-devotion 
with which you flew to the aid of our fathers at the crisis of their 
fate. Ours by that long series of years in which you have 
cherished us in your regard. Ours by that unshaken sentiment 
of gratitude for your services which is a precious portion of our 
inheritance. Ours by that tie of love, stronger than death. 
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which liafl linked yoar namOf for the endless ages of time, witb 
the naire of Wa8hington« 

^^ At the painful moment of parting from you, we take comfort 
in the thought, that wherever you may he, to the last pulsation 
of your heart, our country will be ever present to your affections ; 
and a cheering consolation assures us, that we are not called to 
sorrow most of all, that we shall see your &ce no more. We 
shall indulge the pleasing anticipation of beholding our friend 
again. In the mean time, speaking in the name of the whole 
people of the United States, and at a loes only ibr language to 
g^ve utterance to that feeling of attachment with which the 
heart of the nation beats, as the heart of one man — I bidyoaa 
reluctant and afiectionate farewell." 

' An approving munnur drowned the last words of Mr* 
Adams, and proved how deeply the auditors sympathised 
with the noble sentiments he bad expressed in iarour of 
France, and ber children whose whole life and recent tri- 
umph would add still nnore to his glory and exaltatkm* 
General Lafayette, deeply affected with what he heard, 
was obliged to pause a few moments before he was able 
to reply. At last, however, after having made an efibrt to 
regain his voice, he thus expressed himself: 

<^ Amidst all my obligations to the general goyernment, and 
particularly to you, sir, its respected chief magistrate, I have 
most thankfully to acknowledge the opportunity given me, at this 
solemn and painful moment, to present the people of the United 
States with a parting tribute of profound, inexpressible gratitude* 

<< To have been, in the infant and critical days of these states^ 
adopted by them as a favourite son, to have participated in the 
toils and perils of our unspotted struggle for independence, 
freedom and equal rights, and in the foundation of the Americaii 
era of a new social order, which has already pervaded this, and 
must, for the dignity and happiness of mankind, successively 
pervade every part of the other hemisphere, to have received at 
every stage of the revolution, and during forty years after that 
period, from the people of the United States, and their repre* 
sentatives at home and abroad, continual marks of their confi- 
dence and kindness, has been the pride, the encouragement, the 
support of a long and eventful lifo. 

*' But how could I find worda to acknowledge that series of 
welcomes, those unbounded and universal displays of public 
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auction, which have marked each step, each hour, of a twelre- 
months' progress through the twenty-four states, and which, 
while they overwhdm my heart with grateful delight^have most 
satisfactorily evinced the concurrence of the people in the kind 
testimonies, in the immense favours bestowed on me by the 
several branches of their representatives, in* every part and at 
the central seat of the confederacy? 

*^ Yet, gratifications still higher await me ; in the wonders of 
creation and improvement that have met my enchanted eye, in 
the unparalleled and self-felt happiness of the people, In their 
rapid prosperity and insured security, public and pdvatOy in a 
practice of good order, the appendage of true freedom, and a 
national good sense, the final arbiter of all difficulties, I have 
had proudly to recognise a result of the republican principles for 
whidi we have fou^t, and a glorious demonstration to the most 
timid and prejudiced minds, of the superiority, over degrading 
aristocracy or despotism, of popular institutions founded on the 
plain rights of man, and where the local rights of every section 
are preserved under a constitutional bond of union. The cher- 
ishing of that union between the states, as it has been the fare- 
well entreaty of our great paternal Washington, and will ever 
have the dying prayer of every American patriot, so it has be- 
come the sacred pledge of the emancipation of the world, an 
object in which I am happy to observe that the American peo- 
ple, while they give the animating example of successful free 
institutions, in return (or an evil entailed upon them by Europe, 
and of which a liberal and enlightened sense is every where 
more and more generally felt, show themselves every day more 
anxiously interested. 

^* And now, sir, how can I do justice to my deep and lively 
feelings for the assurances, most peculiarly valued, of your esteem 
and friendship, for your so very kind references to old times, to 
my beloved associates, to the vicissitudes of my life, for your 
affecting picture of the blessings poured by the several genera- 
tions of the American people on the remaining days of a de- 
lighted veteran, for your affectionate remarks on this sad hour 
of separation, on the country of my birth, full, I can say, o^ 
American sympathies, on the hope so necessaiy to me of my 
seeing again the country that has designed, near a half century 
ago, to call me hers ? I shall content myself, refraining from . 
superfluous repetitions, at once, before you, sir, and this re- 
spected circle, to proclaim my cordial confirmation of every one 
of the sentiments which I have had daily opportunities publicly 
to utter, from the time when your venerable predecessor, mj 

22* 
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old brother in arms and friend, tranamitted to me the honourable 
invitation of congresa, to thia day, when you, my dear air, whose 
friendly connection with roe dates from your earliest youth, are 
going to consign me to the protection, across the Atlantic, of 
the heroic national flag, on board the splendid ship, the name of 
which has been not the least flattering and kind among the num- 
berless favours conferred upon me. 

** God bless you, sir, and all who surround us. God bless 
the American people, each of their states, and the federal gov- 
ernment. Accept this patriotic farewell of an overflowing 
heart ; such will be its last throb when it ceases to beat." 

In pronouncing these last words, General Lafayette felt 
his emotion to be rapidly increasing, and threw himself 
into the arms of the president, who mingled bis tears with 
those of the national guest, in repeating those heart-rend- 
ing words, Adieu ! Adieu I The spectators, overcome by 
the same feelings, also shed tears and surrounded their 
friend, once more to take him by the hand. To abridge 
this scene, which could not be suffered much longer, the 
general retired for a short time into his own apartment, 
where Mrs. Adams surrounded by her daughters s^d 
nieces came to express their wishes and regrets. On the 
evening before, this lady, whose cultivated mind and 
amenity of character had greatly contributed to the plea- 
sure of our visit to the president's house, had presented 
him with a fine bust of her husband, and had added to this 
present a copy of verses in French, whose charm and 
elegance proved that this was not the first occasion in 
which her muse had spoken in our language. 

Detained as if by a magic spell, General Lafayette could 
not make up his mind to leave his friends ; a thousand pre- 
texts seemed to retard the definitive moment of separation, 
but at last the first of the twenty-four guns, which an- 
nounced his departure, having been heard, he again threw 
himself into Mr. Adams's arms, expressed to him his last 
good wishes for the American nation, and retired to his 
carriage. The president repeated the signal of adieu from 
the top of the steps, and at this sign the colours of the 
troops which were drawn up before the president's house 
were bowed to the earti). 

Accompanied by the" secretaries of state, treasury, and 
navy, the general proceeded to Ibe banks of the Potomac, 
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where the steam-boat Moant Veraon was waiting for hinu 
On a level above the river, were all the militia of Alex* 
andria, Georgetown, and Washington, drawn up in solid 
columns, waiting to defile before the general. In advance 
of the troops were the magistrates of the three cities, at the 
head of their fellow citizens, to whom numbers of stran- 
gers had joined themselves. When the general arrived 
at a point from whence he could embrace this scene at a 
glance, the family of General Washington and the princi- 
pal officers of government, ranged themselves around him, 
when all &e different masses of men who had hitherto 
been so motionless, moved on to the sound of artillery, 
and advanced melancholy and silent to receive his last 
adieu. When the different corps had passed, the general 
took leave of all the friends that surrounded him, and went 
on board of the Mount Vernon, with the secretary of the 
navy and those officers of government who were to accom* 
panv him on board of the Brandy wine. 

During this time^ the innumerable crowd which lined 
the shores of the Potomac for a great distance, governed by 
a painful feeling of sorrow produced by his departure, re- 
mained in the most profound silence ; but when the steam* 
boat had pushed off with the object of their affections, they 
gave vent to a mournful cry, which, repeated from echo to 
echo, was finally mingled with the deep sound of the artil- 
lery of fort Washington. A few moments afterwards we 
passed Alexandria, and the general received the same marks 
of regret from the population of that city.' But it was when 
he came in view of Mount Vernon, that he felt roost deep* 
ly affected, and experienced the great sacrifice he made to 
his country in leaving the American soil, that hospitable, 
land, where every step he made was accompanied with 
heartfelt recollections. 

In a few hours we reached the Brandywine, which was 
anchored at the mouth of the Potomac, where she only 
awaited our arrival to set sail. The general was received 
on board with the greatest honours, the yards were manned, 
the gunners at their posts, and the marines drawn up on 
deck. Of the whole company that had attended us from 
Washington, the secretary of tiienavy, Mr. Southard, alone 
went on board the Brandvwine with the general, to present 
and recommend him to the care of Commodore Morris in 
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the name, of the American nation and its government. We 
had experienced so many marics of kindness from Mr. 
Southard, that it was with real grief that we took leave of 
him. As soon as he had received our last farewells, he 
returned on board the Mount Vernon, and our commander 
gave orden to weigh anchor ; but at this moment another 
iteam*boat appeared in sight, which apparently wished to 
speak us; we soon recognised her as the Constitution, which 
had arrived from Baltimore, canning a great number of the 
inhabitants of that city, who desired once more to see Ge- 
neral La&yette, and to express to him the good wishes of 
their fellow-citizens, as well as their own* We experienced 
great pleasure in observing among them a majority of those 
with whom we were most intimate in our different visiits 
to Baltimore. Their presence, at this time, in recalling to 
our minds the happy time we spent with them, made us 
foreet, for a moment, that we had already left the American 
soil, perhaps for ever, and our illusion was prolonged until 
the evening gun announced that all communication between 
us must cease. 

The night was now too far advanced to get under sail, 
and Commodore Morris waited till next day to weigh an- 
chor. It was the 8th of December we entered the Chesa- 
peake under full sail, traversing the centre of a brilliant 
rainbow, one of whose limbs appeared to rest on the Ma- 
ryland shore, and the other on that of Virginia. Thus the 
same sign thatappeared in the heavens on the day on whiich 
Lafayette landed on the American soil, also appear- 
ed when he left it, as if nature had reserved to her- 
self the erection of the first and the last of the numerous 
triumphal arches dedicated to him during his extraordinary 
journey.* 

The wind blowing brisk and favourable, we soon passed 
the capes of Virginia, and were in a short time out at sea. 
It was then only that our captain, disengaged from the care 



* The day of oar arrival at Staten Island, whilst the general was re- 
eeivincf the congratulations of the people, from the balcony of the vio« 
president's house, a rainbow, one of whose limbs enveloped and tinged 
fort Lafayette with a thousand colours, appeared ; the multitude, strudi 
with the beauty and opportuneness of this circumstance, exclaimed, 
M that heaven was in unison with America in celebrating the happy ar- 
rival of the friend of the country." 
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a difficult navigatioa near the shore always iiiduces, made 
us more particularly acquainted with his officers and our 
new abode. From the character of the former and' com- 
modious arrangiement of the latter, it was readily perceiTcd 
that the American government had neglected nothing thai 
could contribute to the safc^ or comfort of Lafayette^s re* 
turn to his own country. The captain announced to the 
general,^ that the. last instructions h^ had received from the 
president, was to put himself entirely at the general^s dis- 
posal, and to conduct him to any part of Europe that be 
might designate^ and to. land him under the protection q{ 
the American flag ; hence, that he must from that moment 
consider himself as absolute master, and to be assured thai 
his orders would be executed with the greatest readiness. 
The general was deeply affected but not surprised at tfus 
fresh mstance of kindness in the Americangovemment, and 
declared to the captain^ that the only use he should make 
of these honourable prerogatives would be a passage to 
Havre, Two motives, added he» make me desirous of re- 
entering France by that city; my family will be there to 
receive me, and m^ heart feels a strong desire to pretent 
myself, in the first instance, to those who received my fare^ 
well with such kindness, when I last year left my country. 
The wiod blew so violently, that in forty-eight hours from 
oar leaving Chesapeake bay, we were in the Gulf stream, 
whose waves^ opposed by the wind, made us experience all 
the agonies of rolling and pitching horribly combined. 
Added to the sea-sickness which attacked nearly all of us, 
another source of anxiety arose. The frigate leaked with- 
out it being discovered at what place ; the pumps, in spite 
of their constant employment,^ could not keep the vessd 
clear, and some persons already regretted we were so far 
from^the land, but our captain and his crew were not to be 
intimidated so easily. After a close examination of our 
situation. Captain Morris was of opinion that the vessel was 
too deep in the water, and should be lighted ; he therefore 
bad 32,000 weight of iron, part of his ballast, thrown over- 
board. This operatioi^ which was performed in a few 
hours, remedied every inconvenience. The frigate being 
lighter was in better trim, and in rising some inches more 
above the surface of the water, discovered the leak, which 
was just under the water-mark : from this moment the dan- 
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ger, which had never been serious, entirely disappeared, 
and our voyage was accomplished without the slightest 
anxiety. 

As die president had told the general, in offering him the 
ate of the Brandy wine to carry him to France, we had for 
commander oneof the most distit^ished officers in the Ame- 
rican navy. During his youth, Captain Morris had distin- 
Siished himself in several engagements before Algiers, under 
e command of Commodore Rogers. At a later period, 
during the last war with Great Bntain, he had add^ to his 
reputation, from his skill in manoeuvring his vessel, in the 
presence of an overwhelming force; and his comrades gen- 
erally attributed to him a great part of the glory of the 
victory of the Constitution over the Guerriere, who, proud 
of her formidable artillery and the experience of her nume- 
rous crew, had sent a challenge to any American vessel, 
that had the courage to meet her, and seemed to wait with 
impatience for some one to accept her defiance, when the 
Constitution appeared and soon made her repent of her 
presumption. 

The officers who served under the orders of Captain 
Morris, on board of the Brandy wine, had also distingmshed 
themselves in the last war, and each could boast ofhaving 
added to the glory of the Ainerican navy, by his own gallant 
deeds. I regret that I cannot record all their names, and 
some of the actions by which they merited the gratitude of 
their country, and the esteem of their fellow-citizens ; but 
such details would lead me far beyond all due bounds, and 
I hope that my silence will be taken rather as a proof of 
my mcapacity to act as their historian, than as a proof of 
my indinerence to men, whose society was so deli^tful to 
us, during a voyage which would have appeared very short, 
if we had not been retumii^ to our own country. 

The government of the United States has no theoretical 
school K>r her marine officers, but each national vessel, 
when going on service, receives on board a certain number 
of midshipmen, and thus forms a practical sct)ool at little 
expense as to money, and attended y th the happiest results. 
When it was rumoured, that the Brandywine was destined 
to conduct Lafayette back to France, all those parents 
who intended their children for the navy, were ambitious 
to obtain them a birth oh board of tins frigate, and the 
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president found himself beset with petitions from all parts 
of the Union. Not being able to satisfy all, but at the same 
time \vishin^ to amalgamate, as much as possible, private 
interests with public good, he decided that each state 
ahould be represented by a midshipman, and hence the 
Brandy^ne had on board twenty-four, instead of ei^t or 
ten, as is usual in vessels of her size. It was gratifying to 
the general, thus to find himself surrounded by these young 
representatives of the republics he had visited with so much 
pleasure, not only as their presence recalled spots he loved, 
out also as some of them, being sons of old revolutionary 
Boldiers, gave him an opportunity of speaking of his for- 
mer companions in arms ; and the young men, on their 
part, proud of the mission they were engaged in, endeavoured 
to render themselves worthy of it, by strict attention to 
study, and the performance of their duties. The paternal 
friendship testined towards them by the general, during the 
voyage, so completely gained their affection, that they could 
not separate from him without shedding tears. They beg- 
ged that he would permit them, to offer him a durable mane 
of their filial attachment, that would also recall to his mind 
the days passed with them on board the Brandywine.* 

The wmd continued strong during the whole passage, 
but was very variable, thus rendering our voyage unplea- 
sant. Nevertheless, in spite of their inconstancy. Captain 
Morris found means to make us advance rapidly ; and on 
the 3d of October we arrived in sight of the coast of Havre, 
in twenty-four davs after leaving the Chesapeake. This 
passage ought to be considered as very short, particularly 
when it is considered that it was our vessels nrst voyage, 
and consequentlv that she required to be studied with 
greater care by those who navigated her. 

* This present, which was received by General Lafayette a short time 
after his arrival at Paris, is a silver urn, of an antique form and beauti- 
fully engraved. It rests on a base of the same metal, three of the faces 
of which are ornamented with exquisite sculpures, representing the Capi- 
tol at Washington ; the visit of Lafayette to the tomb of Washington, 
and the arrival of the Brandy wine at Havre. On the fourth face is 
inscribed, in relief, the offering of the young midshipmen to their pater- 
nal friend. This magnificent work was executed at Paris, under the 
direction of Mr. Barnet, the American consul, who replied to the confi- 
dence of the young seamen, with that zeal which he always displays, in 
every thing relating to the glory of his country, or the interests of his 
ftUow-citizens. 
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I w3 Bot spe^ of die iSseKngs that agitated as at the 
of oer comDtrj. There are few who hare not ene- 
:ed them oa aeain seenis dicir natire land, even aiter 
a ^ort absesce: and to those who hare noTer known tiie 
tMrmeots of absence, or the sweet emotions of a return, I 
fear dtot mj wcyrds wonld appear exaggerated or ridiculous. 

As there was a great sweU, and the wind variable, the 
captain would not hazard die frigate bv approaching too 
■ear land in the night ; he therefore sent one of Us officers 
to Havre for a pilot, and stood off and on until his return. 
About midni^t, a fishing boat boarded as, and brought let- 
ters, bv which we learnt, that a great part of General La- 
frvvtte^s frmilv, and numbers of his fiiends, among whom 
was mv &ther^ had waited for us at Havre for several days, 
and would join ss in a few hours. 

It mav be readilv supposed, that such news kept us 
arwake all night, expecting with impatience the return of 
dav, to restore us to our friends, our families, and our coun- 
try. At six oVlock, the pilot being on board, he cautiously 
nided the vessel towards Havre, which we saw gradually 
becoming more visible on the horizon. At three o^clock 
we anchored, firom the impossibility of approaching nearer 
without danger in a vessel the size of our frigate. Captain 
Morris then fired a salute of twenty-four guns, which was 
answered from the fort a few moments afterwards. At 1 1 
o'^clock, a steam-boat having boarded us, we experienced 
the happiness of seeing our friends. 

We also received on board some citizens of Havre, 
among whom was M. de Laroche, who begged the general 
to accept of lodgings in his house, as long as he should re- 
main in the city. Mr. Beasley, American consul at Havre, 
was also among our visiters. Our captain and his officers 
received them with distinction, and showed them every 
part of the frigate, whose beautiful proportions and admir- 
able order excited their admiration. 

But the time rapidly passed, and the moment of separa- 
tion from our fellow passengers arrived. It would be dif- 
ficult to portray the expression of grief and regret that was 
obaervable on the faces of all on board, when diey advanc- 
ed for the last time to bid farewell to him whom they bad 

^finadhr conducted across the ocean. The officers sur- 

Plldedbini for a long time, not beii^ able to permit him 
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to depart. Their first lieutenant, Mr. Gregory, who had 
been commissioned by them to express their sentiments, 
experienced so much emotion, that his voice faltered in 
pronouncing the first words ; but, as if suddenly inspired, 
the young seaman sprung towards the national flag which 
floated at the stern of the vessel, rapidly detached it, and 
presented it to the general, exclaiming, " We cannot con- 
nde it to more glorious keeping ! Take it, dear general, 
may it for ever recall to you your alliance with the Ame- 
rican nation ; may it also sometimes recall to your recol- 
lection those who will never forget the happiness they en- 
joyed of passing twenty-four days with you on board of the 
Brandywine ; and in being displayed twice a year on the 
towers of your hospitable dwelling, may it recall to your 
neighbours the anniversary of two great epochs, whose in- 
fluence on the whole world is incalculable, — the birth of 
Washington and the declaration of the independence of 
our country." 

" I accept it with gratitude," replied the general, " and 
I hope that, displayed from the most prominent part of my 
house at La Grange, it will always testify to all who may 
see it, the kindness of the American nation towards its 
adopted and devoted son. And I also hope, that when 
you or your fellow countrymen visit me, it will tell you, 
that at La Grange you are not on a foreign soil." 

At this moment, the noise of cannon and the huzzas of 
the sailors on the yards, prevented any further adieus, and 
we went on board the steam-boat, whence we saw the. 
Brandywine spread her sails, and leave us with . the ma- 
jesty of a floating fortress. 

Captain Morris, who was to accompany the general to 
Paris ; Captain Reed, a distinguished officer of (he Ame- 
rican navy, charged with a scientific mission to Europe by 
his government; and Mr. Somerville, envoy from the 
United States to the court of Sweden, left the Brandywine 
with us; and this vessel, under the command of Lieutenant 
Gregory, sailed for the Mediterranean, to reinforce the 
squadron there. 

On his landing. General Lafayette perceived that the 
sentiments expressed towards him by the citizens of Havre, 
at his departure, had not changed, and he was much affected 
at their warmth. As to the administration, it was what it 
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ought to have been the preceding year, that is, it permitted 
a free expression of public opinion, so that in bis passage 
from the quay to Mr. de Laroche^s, the general had not the 
grief of seeing his friends menaced by the sabres of the 
gens d'armes, or humiliated by the presence of foreign 
troops. 

General Lafayette ardently desired to see such of his 
children as could not come to meet him, and waited for him 
at La Grange, and he therefore decided on leaving Havre 
the day after his arrival. His son embariced on the Seine 
with his family and friends, to proceed to Rouen, where he 
would wait for him, whilst, accompanied by Captain Mor- 
ris and the author of this journal, he went by land. On 
leaving the suburb, his carriage was surrounded by a 
large cavalcade of young men, who asked permission to 
accompany him to some distance. After an bourns march, 
the general stopped to thank his escort, who did not sepa- 
rate from him until they had expressed the most flattering 
sentiments, through their young leader, Mr. Etesse, to 
whom his fellow citizens had ako this day given a proof of 
their esteem and friendship in placing themselves under 
his orders. 

On arriving at Rouen, we stopped at M. Cabanon^s, a 
worthy merchant, who has always been charged with the 
interests of his department in ttie chamber of deputies, 
whenever his fellow citizens have been unshackled in their 
choice. As an old friend and colleague of the general, he 
had insisted on his right of receiving at his table the guest 
of America, and had prepared him the pleasure of once 
more being seated with his family and a great number of 
the most distinguished citizens of the ancient capital of 
Normandy. Towards the end of the dinner, some one 
came to announce to the general that a crowd of persons 
in the street, accompanied by a band of musicians, wished 
to salute him. He eagerly went out on the balcony to re- 
ply to this mark of esteem from the population of Rouen, 
but scarcely were the first acclamations heard, when de- 
tachments of the royal guard and gens d^armes appeared 
from the extremities of the street, who, without any pre- 
vious notice, began to disperse the crowd. The modera- 
tion with which the royal guard executed the orders they 
had received from ah imprud^it and blind administratioQ, 
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S roved how repugnant they were to thenit but the gens 
^armerie, anxious to prove themselves the worthy instru- 
ments of the power that employed them, bravely chained 
on the unarmed citizens, and were not to be checked by 
the cries of the women and children overthrown by the 
horses. A manufacturer of Bolbec, an elderly man of 
Rouen, and several other persons, were severely wounded. 
Many others were illegally and brutally arrested. After 
these glorious exploits, the gens d^armes, being conquerors, 
waited for the appearance of General Lafayette, and, sabre 
in hand, accompanied the carriage to the hotel where we 
were to spend the night. But here their success was 
checked ; young men stationed at the door forbid all en- 
trance into this asylum, where many of those who were 
obliged to fly had taken refuge, and where General La- 
fayette could receive, in peace, the feeling and honourable 
congratulations of those citizens who wished, in spite of 
the mterdict of those in authority, to testify the satisfaction 
they felt at the return of a man, who by the triumphs de- 
creed to him by a free nation had so much added to the 
glory of the French name. 

1 his atrocious conduct of the magistrates and their ser- 
vile instruments afflicted us the more, from having a few 
days previous enjoyed the free expression of the feelings 
and enthusiasm of the American people, and which in spite 
of ourselves forced a comparison that was far from being 
favourable to our own country. The presence of Captain 
Morris and some of his countrymen who had accompanied 
him to Paris, added still more to our sorrow and embar- 
'rassment. We seemed to read in their stem expression, 
the feelings they experienced in seeing a people once so 
enei^etic in the cause of liberty, now timidly submitting to 
the despotism of bayonets. As soon as I found an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to them for a moment, I hastened to tell 
them that they must not confound prudence and modera- 
tion with weakness, which was here only so in appearance. 
•That, in this instance, the citizens could not have supposed 
that the local authorities would have been foolish enough 
to oppose the expresion of sentiments so inoflensive and 
natural, and consequently no one had thought of making 
preparations for a resistance, whose necessity had not been 
foreseen. Some young men who were near us overhearing 
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this conversation, added with warmth, ^' we hope our mode- 
ration will not be misinterpreted by those who know us, and 
that they will understand that we only submitted to be thus 
driven back by some gens d^armes, because we wished to spare 
our friend General Lafayette the chagrin of being the 
cause of a greater disturbance/' The American officers 
applauded the courage and delicacy of this feeling, and 
comprehended that under other circumstances, the triun^ph 
of the police and its gens d'armes over the citizens of Rouen 
would not be so easy. 

The next morning, October 8th, the court of the hotel 
was filled by young men on horseback, intended as an escort 
to the general as far as the first post-house. Their counte- 
nances, and some words 1 overheard, proved to me that 
they were full of the scene of the evening before, and were 
firmly resolved that it should not be renewed with impunity. 
The posts of the infantry and gens d'armerie had been doubled 
during the night, as if the day was to be productive of great 
events; but the magistracy confined itself to those ridicu- 
lous demonstrations, and General Lafayette left the city in 
peace, receiving on his way numerous testimonials of the 
good wishes of the citizens. 

At the end of the suburb, the escort was augmented by 
more young horsemen, who accompanied him to the first 
relay of horses, where they took leave of him, after having 

[)resented him with a crown of " Immortelles," which was 
aid in his carriage on the sword given him by the New 
York militia. 

That evening we slept at St. Germain-en-Laye, and the 
next day, October 9th, we arrived at La Grange, where, 
for the three last days, the neighbouring districts had been 
occupied in preparations for a fete on the arrival of one so 
long and ardently looked for. 

At a certain distance from the house, the carriage stop- 
ped; and the general on descending from it, found himself 
in the midst of a crowd, whose transports and joy would 
have deceived a stranger, and led him to suppose that they 
were all his children. The house was filled until evening, 
by the crowd, who only retired after having conducted the 
general, by the light of illuminations and to the sound of 
music, under a triumphal arch, bearing an inscription, in 
which thoy had dedicated to him the title of ^* friend of the 
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people." There he again received the expressions of joy 
and happiness induced by his return. 

The next day, the general was occupied in receiving the 
young girls who brought him flowers and chaunted couplets 
m his honour, the company of the national guard of Cfourt 
Palais, and a deputation from the town of Rosay. The 
inhabitants of the commune in oflering a box of flowers to 
their friend, congratulated him on his arrival through their 
leader M. Fricotelle. 

The following Sunday, the inhabitants of Rosay and its 
environs gave the general a brilliant fete, the expenses of 
which were defrayed by common subscription. The pre- 
parations which had required several days^ labour, were the 
work of the citizens, who did not wish to be aided by any 
mercenary hands. Atfiveo^clock in the evening, more 
than four thousand persons, many of whom had arrived 
from a distance of some leagues, nlled the apartments and 
courts of La Grange, to salute him, whom all voices hailed 
as the friend of the people. At seven o^clock, a troop of 
young girls marching at the head of the population of Rosay, 
presented a basket of flowers to the general, and chaunted 
some simple and touching couplets; after which Mr. Vigne 
pronounced in the name of the canton a discourse filled 
with noble sentiments. After the generaPs reply, which 
was received with transports of joy, he was conducted in 
triumph to the meadow, where an el^ant tent had been 
erected for him and his family. Illuminations artfully dis- 
posed, fire-works prepared by Ru^eri, animated dances, 
a great number of booths of all kmds, and a population of 
upwards of six thousand persons, all contributed to recall to 
Lafayette some of the brilliant scenes of his American tri- 
umph; and with the more truth, since he found so much 
conformity in the feelings which dictated both. 

The dancing lasted all night; the cries of '' long live the 
people^s friend" were to be heard until the next day, when 
Lafayette, once more in the bosom of his family, enjoyed 
that happiness and calm which only result from the recol« 
lection of a well spent life. 
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THE END. 
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